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A LEAF FROM THE CHRISTMAS 
TREE 


BY SUSAN E. WALLACE, 
(Mzs. GENERAL LEW WALLACE). 





O couLD [have my wish, this Christmas night, 
Some fairy should fly through the cold starlight, 
And bear us away-on her gentle breast, 

To gardens enchanted, where all that’s best, 
Sweetest and best of every clime, 

Should blossom in endless Summer-time. 

Of myrtle and rose should our garden be, 

For the children only, their friends, and me. 


Built round it, a wall, with towers high, 
Should shut out ali but the clear blue sky, 
And circle a palace whose banners bright 
Float far and free in the soft sunlight ; 
And violet eyes lifted meekly up, 

And the tulip, bearing her golden cup 

Of perfume, should greet the coming sun, 
As the beautiful days come one by one, 
With never a cloud, and never a tear, 
From Summer to Summer, year to year. 


And every path in that garden sweet 

Should bear the light print of baby feet, 
Ard ring with shouts of children at play 
On beds of lilies; away, away, 

Where murmuring water, and bee, aud bird 
Make the sweetest music ear ever heard. 
There would we live and never grow cold, 
There measure the years with sands of gold, 
In the rose-garden, whose gates are free 

To children only, their friends, and me. 


It cannot be so ; the wishes I bring 

Are but the longing of Winter for Spring. 
One fairy alone haunts this world of ours, 
His path is crowded with fadeless flowers, 
And the spell that lies in his rosy wings 
Is strange as the wonderful song be sings 
To charm away sorrow ; ’twill pass us by 
While the fairy Love is hovering nigh. 


This Christmas Eve, O guard them well, . 
True Love, thou sleepless sentinel ! 

Beneath thy wings warm lands and fair 

Lie sheltered in enchanted air, 

And circling walls to thee belong, 

And mystic bars, unseen but strong. 

O guard them, Love, with magic key, 

The children dear, their friends, and me. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE LEGISLATION. 


BY THE HON, HENRY L. DAWES, 
UnstTeD STATES SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS, 


Ir is much easier to speak of the evils in 
the Civil Service than of their remedy. It 
is easier at any time to find a stain than to 
tubit out; to discover that things are going 
wrong thaa to set them right. Hence it is 
that, while the newspapers, and political 
platforms, and lyceum lecturers are runting 
over with the rhetoric of “‘ partisan patron- 
age,” the ‘‘ spoils system,” and ‘‘ congres- 
sional distribution of offices,” the plain dis- 
cussion of practical remedies is rare. 
Voices enough can always be found to 
swell the volume of denunciation of a de- 
graded Civil Service; but few are 





content to work at methods for 


to quarrel with the motives of those who 
prefer to join the multitude who shake out 
the dirty garments rather than the few who 


are striving to mend them. The siucerity 
of these men need not be questioned, nor 
their ‘‘ hue and cry” bedeprecated. There 
cannot be too much of it so long as it is in- 
telligent and well directed. The real evils 
which pervade the service cannot easily be 
overestimated or too loudly condemned. 
If care be taken that the public atttention 
be not diverted from the real and the grave 
to the imaginary and trifling, let the air 
be filled with it and let the ear have 
no rest. There is danger, however, that 
this, which may be called the inflated 
method, will collapse. Already one of 
the leading and most carnest organs 
of this mode of pushing reform is depre- 
cating the ebb of the tide which rose to its 
full soon after the death of President Gar- 
field; but this is not to be wondered at so 
long as the attempt was persisted in to 
make Guiteau a preacher of Civil Service 
Reform, to which he had not been called. 
He sought an office. and shot the President 
because he did not get it; and the at- 


tempt was made to hold up his black crime | 


as the terrible result of the present vicious 
system of appointments to office, while 
nothing could have been further from the 
fact. Guiteau did not seek office through 
‘congressional influence,” or ‘‘ senatorial 
courtesy,” or the ‘‘ spoils system,” as that 
term is understood in the dictionary of this 
reform; but, unbacked by political influ- 
euce, he sought it on his own merits, 
and, not having any, failed. It was 
a bad use to put him to. One might 
as well hold him up as an awful 
warning against writing Sabbath-school 
books or preaching against Robert In- 
gersoll, since he once wrote a good-for- 
nothing Sabbath-school book and weut 
about the country lecturing to the ‘‘ empty 
air” against the great infidel. The ‘* merit 
system” excluded him, and be murdered 
the President forit. So let him pass on tothe 
gallows; no other use can be made of him. 

There is veed, however, of fair, candid, 
and earnest discussion of practical remedies, 
of what legislation will contribute most 
effectively to the best possible, that is, the 
most efficient and economical Civil Service. 
All theories and all ideals must sooner or 
later come to the test of efficiency and 
economy. The people wil! never rest satis- 
fied with any system of Civi] Service which 
does not produce the best possible results 
with the least possible cost. It is because 
these are sacrificed to the behests of polit- 
ical patronage, personal importunity, per- 
sonal rewards, and the appeals of the needy 
that such influences are condemned and 
must be abandoned. 

A few years ago there was current a defi- 
nition of the best Civil Service, which seems 
to have been lost sight of in recent discus- 
sions, but which it might be well to recall. 
When a successful New England business 
man was called to the Post-office Depart- 
ment, he announced his intention of con- 
ducting its affairs strictly upon business prin 
ciples. The annoupcemeut was hailed at the 
time as an earnest of a healthy revolution and 
anew departure. President Arthur, also, in 
his letter accepting the nomination for the 
Vice-Presidency, modestly enunciated the 
sume idea. ‘‘It seems to me,” he says, 


**that the rules which should be applied to 
tbe management of the public service may 
properly conform, in the main, to such as 








regulate the conduct of successful private 
business.” To this every one will give his 
assent, and still claim that his own peculiar 
views will, most surely of all, lead to such 
desired result; but we have drifted so far 
in recent discussions from all effort to 
apply any such test that the test itself 
seems to have passed out of the public mind, 
and we have gone in search of some other. 
Yet, back to this apparently simple rule, or 
its equivalent, must the administration of 
the public service be brought, by force 
either of public sentiment or positive law. 

We have upon the statute-book already, 
and have had for these ten years, law au- 
thorizing those who administer public 
affairs to adopt any method, make any re- 
quirement or rule, or do any other thing 
dictated by a desire to improve the public 
service; but the law does not require, only 
authorizes these things to be done. Whether 
it has been the fault of the law that it did 
not compel in detail conformity to busi- 
ness rules, or of the administrator that he 
has not of his own motion adopted them 
I will not stop to inquire. Between them 
both it is certain that little or ne improve 
ment has been made, and in some respects 
there has been a deplorable decadence. 

This ten years of mere authority to do 
accomplishing nothing has demonstrated 
tee necessity of legislation that shal] re- 
quire at the hands of those who administer 
public affairs the observance of rules which 
shall lift the public service from ils present 
degradation to, at least, the level of success- 
ful business pursuits among men. What 
these rules shall be it is not easy to put 
into a statute to which all must on all occa- 
sions conform. There will always be so 
much in administration which must depend 
upon judgment and upon that insight into 
men which cannot be defined in words and 
which fixed statute requirements would 
hamper more than they would help, but in 
which lies the secret of success, that prac- 
tical men shrink from the undertaking. 
And yet experience makes it more clear 
every day that reform in this particular 
must rely on positive enactment or accom- 
plish little. Upon what it must also rely 
to obtuin such enactment opens quite an- 
other field, upon which | do not now enter. 
Another article will consider the root of 
the difficulty and the proper legislation. 

_—- I - 
LEAVES FROM OLD JOURNALS. 
SOME RAILROAD INCIDENTS, 


BY THE HON. JOSIAH QUINCY, 


I SHALL merely glance at a great subject. 
The story of the inside management of our 
earlier railroads is aside from the purpose 
of the present papers. Students of finance 
would be interested in the perplexities 
which were surmounted, the expedients 
that were tried, the bitter opposition that 
was worked down; but for the general 
reader it is sufficient to say tliat the Massa- 
chusetts railroads were built by putriotic 
meu for the public benefit. Few believed 
in them as investments, and the state, when 
her franchise was asked, burdened it with 
a condition most creditable to the foresight 
of her legislators. I quote the protective 
clause, which permits the people to fore- 
close on any one of the old railroads when- 
ever they choose to do so: 

‘‘The Commonwealth may at any time 
during the cootinuance of a charter of any 
railroad corporation, after the expiration of 
twenty years from the opening of said rail- 
road for use, purchase of the corporation 
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the said railroad and all the franchise, 
property, righis, and privileges of the cor- 
poration, by paying them therefor such a 
sum as will reimburse them the amount of 
capital paid in, with a net profit thereon éf 
ten per cent. per annum from the time of 
the payment thereof by the stockholders to 
the time of such purchase.” 


There is statesmanship looking out for 
to-morrow, as well as for to-day! Let us 
remember this when we are disposed to rail 
at the lack of intelligence in our demo- 
cratic legislation. ‘Proceeding upon the 
same line, Massachusetts, before giving her 
last installment of assistance to the road 
connecting her capital with Albany and the 
West, reserved the right to purchase the 
same by paying the par value of the shares, 
with seven per cent. thereon. It would 
take many millions of dollars to measure 
the value of these morsels of legislation to 
the Bay State. It might be worth dollars 
to be reckoned by the hundred million had 
all our states similar writings upon their 
statute-books. It is not the actual use of 
such reserved rights, but their existence 
in terrorem, which protects the interests of 
society against the greed of some small 
minority of its members. In 1867 I peti- 
tioned the Legislature of Massachusetts to 
exercise its power of purchase in the inter- 
est of the people, and to assume the owner- 
ship of the railroads connecting us with 
the West. The mighty corporations took 
the field like regular armies, well officered, 
well disciplined, and with a full com- 
missariat. The people, so far as they 
could be heard from, were full of 
spirit; but they were an unorganized mili- 
tia, without available funds to provide 
leaders and fee lawyers. The corporations 
managed to prevent a purchase, which 
would have doubled the business of Boston 
and, by its influence upon other roads, would 
have gone far to settle the question of 
cheap transportation. But the popular feel- 
ing was so strong that the legislature was 
compelled to give much that was wanted, 
though not all that was asked. The rail. 
roads were compelled to do something to 
earn the ten per cent. which they exacted 
from the public; some of it, too, repre- 
senting no legitimate outlay in stock. On 
the 19th of April, 1880, my journal records 
a chance meetiug with the late Judge Colt, 
one of the able counsel who were retained 
for the railroads. He spoke of the revival 
of commercial interests and of the increase 
of general prosperity which had resulted 
from the compulsory union of the Western 
and Worcester roads, together with the fia, 
of the legislature, which obliged the tracks 
to be carried to deep water. ‘‘ You would 
never have brought this about,” he said, 
‘‘had it not been for that power of pur- 
chase which the state had reserved. That 
was the fulcgum upon which the lever 
rested by which inert masses were moved 
aside for the benefit of the public.” It 
was even so. 

There was one question which could not 
be avoided after the establishment of rail- 
roads: ‘“‘ What are the rights of Negroesin 
respect to this new mode of locomotion?” 
And the general voice of the community 
replied in the usual chorus: ‘‘ Neither bere 
nor elsewhere have they any rights which 
a white man is bound to respect.” The 
prejudice against persons of color can be 
but faintly realized at the present time. No 
public conveyance would carry them; no 
hotel would receive them, except as serv- 
ants toa white master, The day in May 
when our state government was organized 
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was universally called ‘“‘ Nigger "Lection,” 
because on that day Negroes were accorded 
the privilege of appeariug on the Common; 
whereas, if one of this class of citizens 
presumed to enter the Common on Artil- 
lery Election (which took place about a 
month later), he was liable to be pursued 
and stoned by a crowd of roughs and boye. 
After the Providence Railroad opened the 
shortest route to New York, it was found 
that aa appreciable number of the despised 
race demanded transportation. Scenes of 
riot aod violence took place, and, in the 
then existing state of opinion, it seemed to 
me that the difficulty could best be met by 
assigning a special car to our colored 
citizens. Some of our cars were then 
arranged like the old  stage-coaches 
—there being three compartments upon 
a truck. These coaches communicated 
only by a small window at the top, 
and one of the compartments I assigned for 
the exclusive use of colored persons. One 
morning at Providence I entered the middle 
carriage, and was presently attracted by 
voices in the next division—that allotted to 
travelers of the black race. I arose and 
looked through the little window just men- 
tioned, and saw that a Southern gentleman 
(if by a stretch of courtesy he may be so 
called) had entered the compartment, which 
was occupied by a well-dressed Negro, who 
wore speciacles. The Southerner was ev- 
idently much -excited at finding a Negro 
taking his ease ina first-class carriage. 
There had been some words between them, 
which I did not perfectly hear. What I did 
hear, upon tuking my position at the little 


window, was this Southerner: ‘* You 
black rascal, so you're a voter here. Are 
out” Negro: * Yes, 1am a free chiizen 


und a voter.” Southerner: ‘* Well, I bave 
taken just such fellows as you and tied 
them up by their thumbe and whipped 
them till the blood ran down to their 


beels.” Negro: ** Then, sir, you shed your 
brother’s blood.” Southernes "Why, 
you —— Nigger, you ¢on’t mean to say 
that I’m vour brother?” Negro: ** Yes; 


for it is written that He made of oue blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on the 
face of the earth.” The effect of 
this yuotation was us the last straw 
burdeved camel. It fairly broke 
the patience of the knightly 
who had entered the carriage. He instant- 
ly sprang upon the Negro, catching him by 
the collar; and almost as quickly I entered 
the compartment and ordered him to de- 
sist 

‘Well, who are you?” said the assail- 
ant, with a mighty oa h. I replied that I 
was the president of the road, and should 
see that he was arrested if he did not im- 
mediately leave the carriage; and, having 
said this, Tadded a few words of measure 
Muttering 
some profanity, the man left the compart- 
ment, while I called the conductor to show 
him to the proper coach. At that time the 
stop at Mansfield, 
during which most of the passengers left the 
cars. I was standing upon the platform of 
that way-station, when the Southerner ap- 
proached me, with a beaming face and all 
the suavity of manner which was charac- 
teristic of slaveholders when upon their 
yood behavior at the North. He grace- 
fully apologized for his conduct, saying 
that he was not accustomed to see Negroes 
treated as white persons, and that the sud- 
den introduction to such a spectacle had 
caused an excitement that he was unable 
to control. Before he had finished speak- 
ing, we were joined by the Negro, who, in 
a manner no less gentlemanly, thanked 
me for my {nterference, and, producing a 
handsome pocket-book, offered me_ his 
card, The amazement with which the 
gentleman from the South regarded this 
proceeding is altogether indescribable. His 
blank and helpless astonishment was of 
the sort which might be succeeded by a 
burst of indignation or a burst of laugh- 
ter. Fortunately, the comic side of this 
latter-day warning at length succeeded in 
making itself predominant. 


upon the 
personage 


less contempt for his conduct. 


trains made quite a 


‘* Well, take me home!” he said. ‘I’ve 
secu ull I came for. Spectacles were good; 
but a Nigger with « visiting-card. It just 


knocks me down and makes me as weak as 
a baby. A Nigger with @ visiting-card! 
Well, Iam surely dreaming, and that’s a 
fact.” 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
TY 


The above incident is an extreme illus- 
tration of a state of feeling which has 
happily passed away. Its inhumanity was 
only equaled by its vulgarity. The exist- 
ence of slavery in the Southern States pre- 
sented a difficult problem to thoughtful 
and patriotic citizens, and good men were 
unable to agree upon the path of duty. 

The sources from which mighty rivers 
take their rise bave always been interest- 
ing to explorers. They find some petty 
rivulet, which oozes out of the mud, and 
marvel that its feeble current should swell 
till it bears the commerce of a nation. The 
beginnings of great departments of human 
enterprise have something of the same in- 
terest, and I have just found an old letter, 
addressed to me on the 27th of October, 
1838, which led to results quite overpower- 
ing in their magnitude. The writer is 
William F. Harnden. He tells me that he 
has applied for a post of conductor upon 
the Western Railroad, and solicits my in- 
fluence, as treasurer of the road, ‘‘ should 
you think me worthy of the office.” Harn- 
den had been selling tickets at the Worcester 
Railroad depot, but found this occupation 
much too sedentary for his active nature, He 
was a man who wanted to be moving. For 
some reason, which I do not recall, Harn- 
den did not get the conductorship; but his 
application brought me in contact with 
this lithe, intelligent young fellow, who 
wished to be on the go, and I suggested to 
him a new sort of business, which in the 
hands of a bright man I thought might be 
pushed to success. As director and presi- 
dent of the Providence Railroad, I was 
compelled to make weekly journeys to New 
York, where the bulk of our stock was 
held. The days of my depariure were well 
known, and I was always met at the depot 
by a bevy of merchants’ clerks, who wished 
to entrust packages of business papers, 
samples of goods, and other light matters 
tomy care. The mail establishment was 
at that time utterly insufficient to meet the 
Waols vf tho public. Tha postage was 
seventeen cents upon every separate bit of 
paper, and this was a burdensome tax upon 
the daily checks, Grafts, and receirts in- 
cident to mercantile transactions. I was 
ready to be of serviceto my friends, though 
some of them thought my good nature was 
imposed upon when they found that I was 
obliged to carry a large traveling-bag to re- 
ceive their contributions. I kept this bag 
constantly in sight on my journey, and, upon 
arriving in New York, delivered it to a man 
whom the merchants employed to meet 
me and distribute its contents. Now, it 
occurred to me that here was an opportun 
ity for somebody to do, for an adequate 
compensation, just what I was doing for 
nothing. I pointed out to Mr. Harnden 
that the collection and delivery of parcels, 
as well as their transportation, might be un- 
dertaken by one responsible person, for 
whose services the merchants would be 
glad to pay. The suggestion fell upon 
fruitful soil. Harnden asked me for special 
facilities upon the Boston and Providence 
road, which Igladly gave him, and with 
the opening year be commenced regular 
trips (twice a week, I think he made them), 
bearing in his hand asmall valise; and that 
valise contained in germ the immense ex 
press business—contnined it as the acorn 
contains the forest of oaks that may come 
from it; but many generations are required 
to see the magnificence of the forests, while 
the growths of human enterprise expand to 
their wonderful maturity in one short life. 
Harnden’s fate was that too common with 
pioneers and inventors. He built up a great 
business by steady industry, saw all its 
splendid possibilities, tried to realize them 
before the time was ripe, and died a poor 
man, at the age of thirty-three. In attempt- 
ing to extend the express business to 
Europe, he assumed risks that were ruin- 
ous, and the stalwart Vermonter, Alvin 
Adams, tcok his place as chief inthe great 
industry which had arisen under bis 
hands. 

‘*When you speak of the opposition that 
our early railroads encountered,” said a 
young man to me, the other day, ‘“‘you re- 
fer, of course, to the difficulty of inducing 
people to take stock in them. Nobody could 
have objected to the increase of facilities 
for transportation, provided he was not 
asked to pay the bills.” But it happened 
that I did mean just what I said; and per- 





baps the most singular phenomenon in the 
history of early railroads was the bitter op- 
position they encountered from leading 
men, whose convenience and pecuniary 
interests they were directly to promote. 
The believer in railroads was not only 
obliged todothe work and pay the bills 
for the advantage of his short-sighted 
beighbor; but, as Shakespeare happily 
phrases it, ‘‘ cringe and sue for leave to do 
him good.” Can I furnish proof of this 
incredible statement? Yes, I have it be- 
fore me at this moment, and it is worth 
giving with some detail. 

The old town of Dorchester, which some 
years ago was apnexed to Boston, has 
within its ancient limits nine raileoad sta- 
tions, and at those most frequented about 
fifty trains stop daily. The main road, 
kvown as the Old Colony, passes over a 
rou'e which I caused to be surveyed at my 
own expense, with the view of providing 
cheap transportation for the towns of Dor- 
chester and Quincy and others to the south 
of them. I need not say that the land 
made accessible by this railroad has be- 
come very valuable, and thatthe business 
and population of the old town of Dorches- 
tercluster about the stations. If anytyrant 
could tear up those tracks and prevent 
them from being relaid, his action would 
paralyze a prosperous community, and 
might well be called a calamity by those 
most careful in weighing their words. 
Now, can the reader believe that the very 
word I have Italicised was chosen so late 
as 1842 by the inhabitants of the town of 
Dorchester, in regular town meeting, assem- 
bled to express their sense of the injury 
that would result to them and their pos- 
sessions by laying a railroad track through 
any portion of their territory? No, there 
can be no mistake about it. Here is the 
report of their meeting, authentic in con- 
temporaneous type, and duly attested by 
Mr. Thomas J. Tolman, town clerk. A 
leading business man was chosen moder- 
ator and a ecarmittee of six promincut 
citizens was appointed to oppose the pass- 
age of arailroad through the town. The 
resolutions are worth reporting with some 
fullness. The first declares it to be the 
opinion of the inhabitants of the town of 
Dorchester that a railroad upon either of 
the lines designated by those asking fora 
cbarter ‘‘ will be of incalculable evil to the 
town generally, in addition to the immense 
sacrifice of private property which will 
ulso be involved. A great portion of the 
road will lead through thickly-settled and 
populous parts of the town, crossing and 
running contiguous to public highways, 
and thereby making a permanent obstruc- 
tion to a free intercourse of our citizens, 
and creating great and enduring danger 
and hazard to all travel upon the common 
roads.” The second resolution declares 
that, if, in spite of the protest of the inhab- 
itants of Dorchester, their town must be 
blighted by a railroad, ‘‘it should be 
located upon the marshes and over creeks,” 
and by thus avoiding all human habitations 
and business resorts ‘‘a less sacrifice will 
be made of private property and a much 
less injury inflicted upon the town and 
public generally.” The concluding reso- 
lution is one of those jewels (rather more 
than five words long) that must suffer by 
any curtailment: 

“* Resolved, That our representatives be 
instructed to use their u'most endeavors to 
prevent, if possible, so great a calamity to 
our town as must be the location of any rail- 
road through it; and, if that cannot be pre- 
vented, to diminish this calamity as far as 
possib’e by confining the location to the 
route herein designated.” 

The Italics are, of course, mine. They 
are quite irresistible. But when ‘‘ calam- 
ities’ threaten, the good man does not do 
his whole duty by protesting in town meet- 
ing. There isthe powerful agency of the 
press, throuchout which oppressors may be 
rebuked and their horrible projects brought 
to naught. Let me quote a few extracts 
from a newspaper article. It was written 
by a citizen of Dorchester and appeared 
shortly after the meeting. The writer has 
been speaking of existing facilities for 
water transportation, which he thinks 
should content certain inhabitants of the 
town of Quincy who are petitioning for a 
railroad: 

** What better or more durable communi- 
cation can be bad than the Neponset River 
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or the wide Atlantic? By using these, no 
thriving village will be destroyed, no enter- 
prising mechavics rained, no beautiful 
gardens and farms made desolate, aud no 


public or private interests most seriously 
affected. Look at the rapid wth of 
Neponset village, through wliich thi- con- 


templated road is to run (the citizens of 
which are as enterprising and active as can 
be found, many of whom have invested 
their all either in trade, mechanics, manu- 
factures, or real estate), and all, all are to be 
sacrificed under a car ten thousand times 
worse for the public than the car of Juvger- 
naut! Look at the interests, for instance, 
of the public house in this place, kept by a 
most estimable citizen, who has ever—” 

But I have no heart to copy further. In 
the wreck »f an entire community we 
can spare no tears for the woes of a single 
tavern-keeper. The ruins of that once 
prosperos village of Nepcnset are, even to 
this day, visited by reflective tourists. I 
think I mentioned that the Old Colony 
Company has a way of stopping some fifty 
trains there, in order to acconimodate mor- 
alists, who take a melancholy satisfaction 
in musing among them. 

Yes, of all the difficulties that were met 
in establishing locomotion by steam, the ob- 
struction offered by blind, stolid, unreason- 
ing conservatism was not the least. It re- 
quired not only men of foresight, but those 
of strong enthusiasm, like my old friend, 
Mr. P. P. F. Degrand, to tunnel through 
these craggy prejudices. There is a cer- 
tain vital energy which thrills in French 
nerves in greater plenitude than in those 
of other nationalities, and this Boston 
broker had enough of it to runa Napoleon. 
I used to enrich an old lecture, entitled 
**Our Obligations to France,” with a sketch 
of Degrand, a man not famous as the world 
goes, but one to whom the public is far 
more udebted than to many of the politi- 
cans who get their column in the bio- 
graphical dictionaries. 

To the older railroad men of Massachu- 
setts her iron thoroughfares are -consecra- 
ted ground—consecrated by the Isbor, the 
anxictles, the sucrifices which they cost. 
They are monuments to the public spirit of 
the dead; not vulgar instruments for extort- 
ipga maximum of money for a minimum 
of service. There is probably no short and 
precise solution to the difficult problem 
which the private control of these arteries 
of the body politic presents to thoughtful 
men. The railroads have come to holda 
power which should only be committed to 
the state, unless, indeed, some way can te 
devised of holding their managers to strict 
accountability. I have said elsewhere what 
I have had to say upon this subject, and 
will avoid the temptation of mingling 
prophecies and suggestions with the un- 
controversial matter which belongs to 
reminiscences. 

WOLL4STON, Mass. 





THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


PREPARATION FOR AND ALLIES OF 
LEGISLATION. 





BY THE HON. ELLIS H. ROBERTS. 


THE separation of the public service in 
evéry branch of administration from fac- 
tion and partisan politics is the immediate 
problem which presses for solution. The 
task will not be easy, because the interests 
of every speculating politician create ob- 
stacles, and the plain people, who must 
bring about the required changes, are only 
slowly aroused, and, while prosperity con- 
tinues and scandals occur but at intervals, 
neglect and apathy drown the sense of 
duty. The advocates of achange in the 
methods of appointment and in the tenure 
of office have accomplished a great deal in 
fixing attention on the evils and dangers of 
the present system and in pointing the 
way to a better plane; but only because 
when a work is begun it is half done have 
these pioneers any reason for relaxing their 
efforts or abandoning the sieps which are 
most preliminary and preparatory. Statutes 
remodeling the Civil Service in many re- 
spects are, beyond question, needed, and 
efforts to secure them are commendable; 
but results are reached otherwise than 
through statutes, and to-day other practical . 
work is demanded for the direct fruit 
which it will bear, as well as for the help it 
will give in compelling necessary legisla- 
tion. 

A few clear-eyed persons discern the 
largesses for corrupting the public business 
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and for organizing classes dangerous to the 
peace of the community and to the per- 
manence of our institutions involved ina 
system which permits legislators to desig- 
pate the incumbents for offices which they 
create and for which they fix the salaries, 
and which enabies ambitious and un- 
scrupulous men to maintain, at the cost of 
the taxpayers, a band of satellites compelled 
to obey their mandates. The crime of 
Guiteau cast a blaze of electric light on the 
pessihle incitements to revolution fostered 
b. the spoils system; but even yet the 
common sense of the people has not ac- 
cepted the exposures, the arguments, and 
appeals which that crime and the strifes out 
of which it grew—as rank weeds spring 
out of corrupt and malarial deposits—illus- 
trate and enforce. 

In order to practical pregress, a great 
deal must be done in the way of preparing 
the minds of the people who mean well and 
aim at the best results. The soil bas been 
broken here and there; but much more deep 
plowing must be done, and the harrow 
must again and again be driven over the 
field hefore rich harvests can be expected. 
The addition to the cost of administration, 
the inefliciency and tendency to corruption, 
the sdvantagee given to the worst men to 
fortify themselves in place, the crippling 
of legislators intent on high ends and com- 

‘ent to frame beneficent statutes must be 
‘et forth with iterat‘on and fresh illustra- 
tion. The extstence of organized janissa- 
ries with interests adverse to those of the 
community, with chiefs and sub-chiefs, 
with grad:tions of serfdom to the very 
lowest, 1s 2 fact which the citizen does not 
appreciate. Occasionally a vigilance com- 
mittee will spring into life to combat such 
aband. In New York City and in Phila- 
delphia emergencies arise which call forth 
sudden and transient protests, which are 
effectual fora season; but the spoilsmen 
continue, with the discipline of an army 
and the ruthlessness of invaders, to breed 
corruption and to make steady drain on the 
life-blood of the community. As persist- 
ent as is their organization, as zealous as is 
their greed, as ringing as is their clamor 
must be the exposure of the burdens and 
the dangers which they impose. 

One who inquires and watches, even in 
intelligent circles, will be surprised at the 
lack of information concerning experience 
under methods of civil service other than 
our own. The admirable presentation 
made by Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, in his 
**Civil Service in Great Britain,” and in 
the gospels of that brilliant evangelist of 
this dispensation, Mr. George William 
Curtis, contain enough material to stir up 
a crusade; but, while they have reached 
scholars and thinking citizens to a good 
degree, the leaven is far from permeating 
our fifty million Americans. Some natural 
prejudice is cherished against British ex- 
ample and our self-conceit induces us to 
claim that we are getting on pretty well. 
Who shall say how much the stable system 
of civil service, the competitive exxmina- 
tions opening official station to all who 
meet the tests, and thus the identification 
of scholarship and ability with the govern- 
ment, may have contributed to the duration 
and permanence of the Chinese Empire? 
It is certain that wherever in this country 
the claims of politicians have been set 
aside and fitness has been recognized as the 
sole condition of appointments greater 
efficiency has been secured and strife over 
positiors has lost most of its bitterness and 
passion. The Interior Departmert, under 
Carl Schurz, the Custom-house in New 
York, under President Hayes and President 
Garfield and down to this day, and the New 
York Post-office, for five years past, afford 
texts which need to be enforced much more 
closely upon the popular mind. The rec- 
ommendation of Postmaster-General James, 
in his recent report for the enforcement of 
rules separating all the positions in his de- 
partment from personal and factional 
politics, will have a beneficent effect on 
public sentiment, however Congress may 
receive it. 

These examples suggest how others may 
accomplish’ much for the amelioration of 
the Civil Service, without waiting for new 
statutes. Every officer charged with ad- 
ministration, however limited his sphere, 
may at once cripple the spoils system. He 
fay refuse to pay the political debts of 


any one by appointments within his gift. 
He may treat every part of his bureau or 
office as a trust to be administered for the 
general good. Courteously accepting coun- 
sel, he may weigh every application in the 
scalesof merit. Secretary Windom entered 
the Treasury asa practical politician. His 
enforcement of fair and non-factional rules 
throuchout his department, relative both 
to appointment and removal, has been 
worth more than columns of preaching to 
establish correct principles. 

No law is necessary toenable every legis- 
lator to say for himself that he will not 
seek to use public offices in any wav to ad- 
vance his own ambitions or to reward per- 
sonal services. Some may have adopted 
this rule. The country has not had the 
benefit of their assertion of it. The thick- 
and-thin speculator in politics will always 
run before the legislator who has regard for 
principle and yet yields to apparent partisan 
advantage and to the clamor of clients, 
The latter gains nothing and loses much 
by trying to use the spoils system without 
smirching himself. Individual separation 
from the spoils svstem is the best prepara- 
tion for and xn eloquent prophecy of its 
downfall. No vigorous action can be ex 
pected for a change of laws from those who 
cling to the abuses now possible, and justify 
themselves by the plea that the statutes 
allow it. When a senator or representa- 
tive will declare that he will ask no favor 
in appointment for a relative, or dependent, 
or factional follower, he accomplishes 
more for remedial legislation than he ecsn 
do by introducing a bill, or makinga specch, 
or recording his vote. Just so long as he 
supports claims for office as the rewards of 
partisan services, as he demands appoint- 
ments to build up his own power or that 
of his faction or his party, he magnifies 
every hindrance to improvement and casts 
the whole weight of his personal and legis- 
lative influence for the worst abuses of the 
system of the spoils 

This test can readily be applied by the 
people. Senator A. may write eloquent 
letters for Civil Service Reform; but does 
he insist all the while on his share of the 
booty from existing abuses? Represent- 
ative B. may declare himself ready to co- 
operate for prudent legislation to check 
the evils of official patronage; but does he 
thrust his relatives into places for which 
they have no qualifications and use what- 
ever offices he can control to promote his 
personal ambitions? Citizen C. may de- 
nounce the self-seeking of congressmen, 
and advocate the overthrow of the spoils 
system; but is not his name ready for 
every petition for every clamorous politi- 
cian who seeks position as a reward for his 
devotion to faction and to personal poli- 
tics? : 

Americans who are supposed to have in- 
fluence with the appointing power anv- 
where must enact for their own direction 
a self-denying ordinance, forswearing not 
simply control or appointments, but sug- 
gestion of such contro] on any ground 
other than merit, determined by impartiz] 
tests. The old English Puritans knew the 
corrupting power of patronage, and they 
forbade members of Parliament from 
holding any office during their civil war. 
If our Civil Service is to be reconstructed, 
we must begin with the pledge that every 
man for himself will act on the principle 
that offices are to. be filled for merit, and 
that he will not ask for nor favor any vio- 
lation of that principle. All practice has 
been in the contrary direction. We have 
been not only tolerating the abuses, but 
sharing in them and fortifying the sys 
tem we are denouncing, while throwing 
away our strength ina rough-and-tumble 
fight with trained pugilists for some frag- 
ments of the spoils. If we are to make 
an end of the spoils system, we must have 
none of it for ourselves, nor any use of our 
names, and thus we must be able to con 
demn every connivance at it and every 
alliance with it in any quarter. 

Discussion proceeds on the assumption 
that national legislation is the chief goa) 
of our efforts. The vast extent of our 
country and the multitudinous srray of 
public servants render its methods of vast 
importance. Thatis the outside of the 
cup and the platter, and the most conspicu- 
ous. It needs to be thoroughly cleansed. 





State and municipal, and police and school 


administration call quite as loudly for 
overhauling and cleansing. ‘The commis- 
sions in New York and other cities, for ex- 
ample, are nominally non-partisan. Prac- 
tically they bave been manipulated into 
machines for partisan bargains. Positions 
in metropolitan bureaus are given for in- 
fluence and votes at Albany. In minor 
cities petty appointments are traded and 
emoluments are magnified for support at 
caucuses and for delegates to conventions. 
At no point is stringent remedial legisla- 
tion more required than in the several com- 
missions in New York. Nowhere is more 
persistent exposure called for; nowhere 
could more good be accomplished if, first, 
men in earnest for a better Civil Service 
should refuse to recommend any appoint- 
ment under the present system, and if, 
second, the names of every person signing 
any petition or verbally approving any ap- 
pointment were published. Such a record 
would be only partially illustrative, for it 
is notorious that the chicf bosses never put 
their names to any petitions or recommend- 
ations, but manage to charge their own 
satelHites upon some superserviceable friend. 
Thus an ex-senator claims to have had few 
appointments in the New York Custom- 
house made on his recommendations dur- 
ing the years when it was notorious that 
his wifl was law there, and every place 
was filled with a desire to please and serve 
him, and few lists were ever made out 
which were not submitted to him for ap- 
proval. 

Individual action for separating offices 
from politics may count fora great deal in 
the state and municipal sphere. Legisla- 
tion can be hoped for in that field sooner 
than from Congress whenever Republicans 
again control the state senate and assem- 
bly. The fruits to be reaped in New York 
City alone are beyond computation Dem- 
ocratic ‘‘ Halls” would tumble into ruin 
with the abolition of their patronage. ‘‘Ma- 
chines” in the Republican Party would have 
uo pretext for their existence. With 
school-teachers and policemen and clerks 
and laborers of all sorts appointed here at 
home as a reward for drudgery for faction 
and for party, we are prone to submit, per- 
haps sullenly and under protest, but with- 
out active resistance, to the spoils system 
inthe nation. Onrof the first practical 
steps is to expose these local jobs, to stop 
the use of our schools as political machines, 
to divorce the police from caucuses and 
conventions and nominations, and in all 
municipal and state affairs to assert the 
equal rights of all, without favoritism to ap- 
p‘intment toany place on merit alone, to 
be determined by fair tests. Legislation 
will assist to these ends; but a great deal 
may be achieved with the laws as they 
stand, by the force of public sentiment and 
a clean, manly assertion of principlain in- 
dividual action on the part of those clothed 
with the appointing power and of citizens 
in their private capacity. 

The improvement of the Civil Service is 
not to burst upon us like the blazing advent 
of acomet. It must be achieved by toil- 
some, steady climbing, and the larger the 
measure of success the greater will be the 
need of persistence and energy in holding 
the position won and in moving forward 
for new progress. Statutes are to bean im- 
portant instrument ; but they must be based 
upon a vigorous public sentiment and must 
be vitalized by it. The spread of informa- 
tion, frank discussion, without exaggeration, 
theplain statement of evils and remedies 
must prove the usefulness of the statutes 
and must compel their enforcement. And 
not least, first, as the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness and then and alwaysas the 
living example ofthe duty and the practice, 
individuals, in office and out of office, must 
refuse to have share er profit in the spoils 
system. Every true advocate of better 
Civil Service must for himself adopt the 
rules he would have enforced for others. 
He mnst ask for no friend; he must recom- 
mend for no partisan object; be must accept, 
directly or indirectly, for no dependent or 
follower, any appointment or designation 
otherwise than under such self-imposed 
rules. 

This personal task is more difficult than 
to write statutes or even to pass them. It 
must be met by the leaders of opinion and 
by those to whom the people look for ex- 





ample in virtue and honor, if legislation is 





to be secured and rendered effectual to real 
amelioration of the Civil Service. 
Utica, N. ¥. 





THE COMING RE-REVISION. 


BY PROF. W. G. BALLANTINE. 








Ir is evident that we are not yet done 
with the work of revising the English New 
Testament. Those of us who expected 
that the Committee would be so successful 
in all the details of their perplexing task 
that theirreport could be adopted without 
amendment showed ignorance of hnman 
nature and forgetfulness of history. Only 
after many attempts our forefathers got the 
version of 1611. The history of those 
earlier versions has lately become familiar 
to usaJl. Every one of them possessed ex- 
cellences of its own and contributed to 
prepare the way for that marvel of beauty 
and majesty which closed the list. 

The debt which we owe to the illustrious 
Committee who have given us the Revision 
of 1881 is very great. Much of what they 
have done is clearly final. It cannot for 
many years, at least, be improved; but 
they themselves say in the preface: ‘‘ Blem- 
ishes and imperfections there are in the 
noble Translation which we have been 
called upon to revise; blemishes and imper- 
fections will assuredly be found in our own 
Revision.” The important. question for 
the Christian publicis, then: Have those 
blemishes and imperfections been reduced 
toa minimum, or do we now possess the 
scholarship and taste to reduce them still 
further? Could a second committee pro- 
duce a Re-Revision as undeniably superior 
to the Revision as that is to the old Author- 
ized Version? 

We believe that they could. Itis certainly 
vain to hope for a version which will defy 
all criticism and fully satisfy everybody. 
It is too much to hope for a version which 
will fully satisfy one siugle man; but we 
believe that there are in the Revision of 
1881. very considerable number of blem- 
ishes and imperfections, which are recog- 

nized as such by the large majority of edu- 
cated readers and which can be and ought 
to be removed before that version is adopted 
for general and permanent use. 

It isan ungracious task to begin pointing 
out these blemishes. It would be both 
easier and pleasanter to enumerate the 
many gratifying improvements; but it was 
this process of criticism, applied to our old 
version, which gave us the Revision, and it 
must be applied to the Revision, in turn, 
that we may secure the indispensable Re- 
Revision. 


Some of these imperfections may be 
classified as follows: 
1. Literalism.—In drilling dull school- 


boys in the early years of Greek, teachers 
are apt to lay a good deal of stress upon 
what they call literalness of translation. it 
is hard to define just what is meant by this 
much-used and greatly-abused term—most 
teachers have never defined it to them- 
selves; but it seeins commonly to mean the 
rendering of each Greek word by its first 
dictionary meaning, and the representation 
of each case and tense by that form of En- 
glish grammar which, upon the average, 
oftenest translates it, the words so rendered 
being kept in the Greek order. The literal 
translation of the preposition éx« is, accord- 
ingly, ‘‘from out of,” because that mean- 
ing stands first in the dictionary; the liter- 
al translation of ric is ‘‘ into,” for the same 
reason, and so on. 

There are certain advantages in having 
beginners read in this way, especially in 
preparing them to read at sight; yet the 
value of such translating is in general 
vastly overestimated and its attendant 
evils seldom stated. Many persons assume 
that a literal translation must be peculiarly 
accurate and faithful; whereas, except to 
those familiar with the original language, 
itis peculiarly liable to be misleading, is 
often obscure, and oftener still offensively 
inelegant. A German says ‘‘Ich habe sie 
gestern gesehen.” Literally translated, this 
is: ‘‘I have you yesterday seen.” But this 
is barbarous English. We say: ‘‘I saw 
you yesterday.” 

The Revision contains many distressing 
literalisms, and they are even paraded by 
many persons as great edvances in ac- 
curacy. The poor aorist is a frequent 





victim. Since upon the average, an En 
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glish preterite oftenest translates a Greek 
aorist, it is considered the literal transla- 
tion of the aorist, and perfects of the 
Authorized Version has, accordingly, in 
countless instances, been changed into pre- 
terits inthe Revision. This is often a great 
improvement; but often it is not. We 
have just seen that “I have you yesterday 
seen,” though the literal translation of the 
German sentence, is not our way of ex- 
pressing that idea, nor, in fa’ our way of 
expressing any idea; so many f these new 
sentences with the preteritc are simply 
monstrosities, 
fice for illustration. John tells the Jews, 
in Mark i, 8, according to the Authorized 
Version: “I have baptized you with 
water.” Inthe Revision it reads ‘‘I bap- 
tized you with water,” because the verb is 
in the aorist; yet this literal rendering 
conveys to us a totally different shade of 
thought from that of the original, while 
** I have baptized,” which is not literal, ex 
presses exactly the same shade of thought. 
To say ‘I baptized” suggests to us a re- 
mote act, now become historical. We 
never speak so in circumstances like those 
of John. 

We heard an eminent man say in St. 
Louis, the other day, that the change in 
Luke xxiv, 47—‘‘ and that repentance acd 
remission of sins should be preached in his 
name among all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem”—that the change in this verse, 
making it read literally *‘ beginning from 
Jerusalem,” was worth the whole cost of 
the Revision. Yet 


among all 


itis obvious that ‘‘to 
preach nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem,” and ‘ to preach among all na- 
tions, beginning from Jerusalem,” 
very same that the latter 
mode of is not English and 
would not be used by educated people in 
speaking or writing. We never talk of be- 
ginning froma place, but of beginning ata 
place, and no ove ever infers, when told to 
begin at a place, that we wish him to stay 
at the place where we tell him to begin. 


are the 
thing, except 
expression 


In the sixth chapter of John, Jesus is 
made by the Revisers to hold a conversation 
with the Jews concerning “bread out of 
Heaven, because the Greek preposition is 
é, But think of ‘flour out of Minneapo- 
lis” and ‘‘ potatoes out of Bermuda”! 

9. Unwarrantable Freedom.—This is an 
error just the opposite of literalism. The 
Revisers fall into it less often; yet there 
are not lacking striking examples, In 
James ii, 14 we now **Can that faith 
save him?” where we used to read ‘Can 
faith save bim?” It seems as if our Com- 
mittee were yet in the fog in which Luther 
lived, and wanted to help the apostle out of 
the heresy of saying ‘'Can faith save him?” 
but it is certain that he did not say ‘‘ that 
faith.” 

8. Trivial Changes.—Many trivial changes, 
which do not increase the accuracy of the 
Translation a particle, destroy the rhythm 
and familiarity of hallowed phrases and 
will not be accepted. A fly-speck is a 
small matter to object to, but a page dotted 
with fly-specks is intolerable. In I Tim. i, 
4, instead of ‘‘ fables and endless geneal- 
ogies which minister questions,” we now 
read “fables and endless genealogies the 
which minister questions.” The word 
*“‘the” is inserted before which. So in 
Col. iii, 5, ‘‘Covetousness which is idol- 
atry ” has become ‘‘ Covetousness the which 
is idolatry,” although ‘‘charity which is 
the bond of perfectuess,” in verse 14, re 
mains without any inserted ‘‘the.” Schol- 
ars who cao in 1881 insert ‘‘the” before 
*‘which,” under the impression that by so 
doing they will convey to English readers 
the force of deri¢ *‘ used explicatively,” sug- 
gest to us the remark of Festus to Paul. 

An excessive desire always to rendera 
given Greek word by the same English 
word has led to many unnecessary changes. 
We used to read in Mark i, 35: *‘ He went 
out and departed into a solitary place and 
there prayed.” This is faultless; but, be- 
cause the word here rendered solitary is 
more often rendered desert, and although 
desert has long ceased to mean deserted and 
pow means darren, desert it must be, for the 
sake of uniformity, and desert it reads, 

4. Indefensible Conservatism.—A good 
many things have been allowed to stand as 
they were in the Authorized Version which 
yet imperatively demanded change. Per- 
haps one of the worst is the ald ru 


read 


A single example will suf- | 


of > yévoro by ‘God forbid” in Paul's 
writings. We must always profoundly 
regret that it was ever thought necessary to 
render Paul’s simple ‘Let it not be” by 
what is really a profane ejaculation. Noth- 
ing could be further from the meaning of 
those two innocent words or from Paul’s 
reverent spirit than such a vain use of 
God’s name. There is no room for dis- 
cussion here. Paul never said ‘‘ God for- 
bid.” It is surprising that men who couJd 
sacrifice English idiom without wincing to 
save the force of a Greek relative or prep. 
osition could leave Paul's epistles peppered 
with oaths he never uttered. 


5. Apparent Capriciousness.—We are 
asked to acquiesce in many unpleasing 
changes, because consistency demands 


them; but in other places, equally plain, the 
demands of consistency seem to be ignored. 
Xeva must always be country and yf land, 
but rivag, which only occurs in two pass- 
ages, is left ‘‘charger” when Salome is 
asking the head of John the Buptist, and 
** platter” Christ is rebuking the 
Pharisees. A good many such cases might 
In Rom. v, 12 we read ‘‘ For 
that all sinned,” because the verb is in the 
aorist. In Rom. iii, 23 we read “For all 
have sinued,” though the verb is in the 
aorist. In the Lord’s Prayer we read “* As 
we huive forgiven our debtors,” though the 
verb isin the aorist. Consistency, it may 
be remarked, in passing, is a virtue which 
in a peculiar degree depends for its value 
upon its uniformity, occasional or intermit- 
tent consistency having but a slight advan- 
tage over confessed incousistency. 

‘the foregoing reasons and others similar 
force upon us the unwelcome conviction 
that the work of revision is not yet finished, 
The old Authorized Version is forever dis- 
credited as an authority; but it is gratify- 
ing to believe that the final revision of the 
fevision will return to its hallowed read- 
ings in many places where the Revisers of 
1881 have veedlessly departed. 
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A DAY AMONG THE RUINS OF 
EPHESUS. 
BY THE TION. 8. 8. COX, 


MemnER OF ConGRESS From New Yor. 
In my letter of yesterday we had reached 


the old Ephesus, and only 
halted to take a few breaths of inspiration. 


suburbs of 


The reader of the chapters xviii, xix, and 
xx of the Acts of the Apostles desires no 
favorite city of St. 
As an apostolic and Christian home 


introduction to this 
Paul 
it is 
and the site of the great Pagan shrine. 

Ephesus (in space) is or was situated on 
the Gulf of Scala Nova and also south of 
the Caystrus River. It is now in, near, 
or overa very hot place. The caloric is 
mostly from below. A grand laboratory 
has been at work from the earliest times 
among these coasts of Asia and isles of 
Greece. ‘The recent evidences of its labors 
we saw, the other day, at Chios, aud the 
cumulative or, rather, tumulative evi- 
dences of which are found from Smyrna to 
Constantinople and from Athens to 
Adalia. Ephesus would not be quite such 
a pulverization but for the volcanic fires. 
Perhaps but for them the sea would still 
be laving its old walls and cheeriog its 
gloom. From the top of Mount Coressus 
(which was once a part of the city) could 
be seen the Island of Chios and the prom- 
ontory of Karaboumon, on the northwest; 
and on the southwest, set in the blue 
Zgean, the Isle of Samos, and perhaps a 
dozen others, including Patmos and Scio. 
I doubt not that from the top seats of the 
great theater, into which, with one accord, 
the people rushed, with Paul’s companions 
in custudy, the galleys of the Roman and 
Greek emperors could be seen going from 
or entering the bay to Ephesus. 

Ephesus, in time, may have had more 
vicissitudes than she has had iv space; but 
she took up a good deal of space once. 
From the time of Alexander the Great to 
that of the Cicero and Cesar, its greatness 
rose and culminated. There is no way of as- 
certaining its population. It had no census 
bureau, whose records have been found; 
but, judging even by its vaults, where 
the superstructures are DO more; by the 
size of the Gymnasium and Theater; the 


bettcr known than as a great capital 





its temples and their magnifi- 








cence; and by its agora, tombs, mint, coins, 
aqueducts, and their separate and joint 
dimensions and magnificence, the city must 
be numbered by millions. There is no 
feeble, nebulous falsehoods about this grand 
old place. It is as much of a verity as 
Paris, London, Moscow, or New York. 
Through its streets surged a restless, intel- 
lectual, questioning, wonderful people; 
reaching out with their trident and wor- 
shiping no goddess more ardently than the 
chaste Divinity. lt was next to Athens as 
a capital; for it was the metropolis of the 
Ionian Confederacy. It was next to Jeru- 
salem as a school of theology and to no 
other city was it second as a school of art. 

About its rocks, groves, shores, and caves 
the gevi: of Grecian myth played, as if 
festive, racy, and congenial with the soil. 
In fact, Apollo and Diana were born here. 
The silver tongue and silver bow—elo- 
quence and adventure! Latona here had 
her seat of refuge, and, with Diana the 
Chaste, from whose temples the icicles hung 
(in our mind), guarded the sanctity of mar- 
riage. So that population, even by strictest 
economic tabulation and truth, must have 
increased. Metamorphoses—puerile, but 
favorite kaleidoscopes, which brought out 
of the darkness of those early ages the rich- 
est hues of fancy, as aniline colors are 
transinuted out of coal-tar—bere had more 
than Protean changes. While Pan, the 
symbol of Nature, did not disdain to lurk 
in leafy coverts upon hills and mounts, 
Bacchus did not venture very boldly where 
Diana was mistress, nor did Venus have 
here as much honor as Ceres and Jupiter 
Piuvius. The Amazons here found a pleas- 
ant asylum after a fight for their female 
rights; and in all that made up pagan rites, 
myths, ceremonies, and grandeur we have 
the Testament for testimony that no small 
gain accrued by making silver images of 
the great goddess whose image fell from 
Jupiter and whose worship here was 
“simply magnificent.” 

The worship in the Temple of Diana was 
conducted with great mystery and awe. 
ler great statue was fullof symbols. There 
were signs of the zodiac, a necklace of 
acorns, a mural crown, and other emblems 
of her presiding and protecting power. The 
‘* properties”’ of the Temple were as rich as 
the rites were imposing. When it fell, in 
the third century, other and paramount 
religious connections arose, and these 
were Christians. The travels snd com- 
panions of St. Paul, recorded in the 
‘*Acts,” the conversion of Apollos by 
Aquila and Priscilla, the belief that John 
the Baptist here exercised his peculiar func- 
tion, the schools of magic overthrown by 
apostolic influences, the work of Timothy 
and Tychicus, the prominence which St. 
Jobn the Evangelist gives to Ephesus as 
the first of the Seven Churches, and the 
churches and councils of the Early Chris- 
tians here gave to Ephesus this capital 
predominance, 

This is a summary of the interests that 
cling about Ephesus, the last and not least 
of which are these Christian associations 
and the writings of the Apostle to his 
Ephesian friends. The elegant and earnest 
epistle to these men show how his heart 
yearned after those for and with whom he 
had suffered. ‘ 

What, then, remains of this grand scene 
of other days and sacred lore? That we 
proceed to determine, and, being led by 
Ibrahim and the horseman who attended 
my wife’s mule, we followed the path. Ibra- 
him has reserved the climax—the Temple— 
for the end; with proper taste, though. 
That climax we looked for at every turn; 
but the Temple was not above ground. We 
thread our pathway Indian file for a mile 
or more over the dried bed of the creek 
known as Selenus, having started from the 
ruined aqueduct; then over rubbish, where 
old tombs, partially opened and heavy 
with marble tops, are apparent; down the 
sacred road to the gymnasium. ‘This place 
is nearly 1,000 by 700 feet, and, as the sur- 
veys show, lies between the agor@ or mar- 
ket-places and the port, since filled up. 
The great agora is nearer the port and next 
to the theater. This agora was the assem- 
blage-place for the people. Corinthian 
columns, of which fragments lie about in 
great disorder, here formed a superb colon- 
nade, while statues of the great Greeks 
and benefactors of Ephesus once lined the 





way. It is said that Antony here held a 
court of justice, and rushed out of It to pay 
court to Cleopatra, who was on a visit here 
and happened to pass that way in her litter. 
We did not ascend Mt. Coressus. We saw 
it plainly enough, and its great beauty, 
when clothed in verdure and covered with 
temples, was only equaled by its rival 
mountain, Mt. Prion, between which lie 
the Odeon and Theater. A little stream 
once played between these rocky acclivities, 
and the old walls ran over them, As we 
trudged on and stumbled over the rough 
d@-brisand amidst the high grass and weeds, 
holding our animals and our umbrellas, I 
could not, being behind, help noticing 
the uvromantic and _ irrelevant per- 
formance of my wife's mule. He 
was aware of the _ inutilities of 
his meager tail in fly-time; and, like his 
American cousin, he used his heels with 
good effect—sometimes all four in the air 
atatime and all directed at one fly. This 
caused us both much amusement, though 
it made the position on his back decidedly 
irksome, if not dangerous. She called a 
halt near the old walls; aud, remembering 
her experience in the Yosemite, arranged 
herself as an equestrienne a la squaw. 
This being satisfactory, and our minds 
fixed on the Theater (Acts xix, 29), made 
memorable by the riotous outcry against 
Paul, we were proceeding down the rugged 
and tangled path, when a small caravan of 
nine camels and three baby camels filled 
the archway. They were driven by two 
Arabs and loaded with straw; so that, if 
they had been posed fora picture in mod- 
ern Ephesus, with the mule for local color 
and acrobatic vivacity, it could not have 
been better arranged. 

This theater was once and is yet im- 
mense. It held 60,000 people. It is a 
great mass, but of ruin; not complete 
ruin, but complete with the aid of a very 
little fanciful architecture. The old semi- 
circle is thore. Its arena is filled with 
strata on strata of accumulated dust, pulver- 
ized by time and shaken down by earth- 
quakes, The grass and shrubs wave on 
its walls and overits seats. Some one has 
cut a small crop ef tobacco near, which is 
hung uptodry. The old arches, without 
the superstructure, are there. The arcnes 
are of brick, and from beneath weeds and 
broken stone peep forth delicate traceries 
in marble for architrave and pillar. We 
grew excited, having caught, after a couple 
of thousand years, the infection from the 
silversmith and his craftsmen. The per- 
spiration rolls off from our animals, as well 
as from ourselves; but a cool breeze stirs 
the high weeds and the shrubbery upon 
the walls rustles. There is only one sound 
of singular sweetness heard. It is from a 
winged emerald, a ‘‘green canary,” as 
Ibrahim called it; but really the honey- 
bird of Asia Minor. It flew forth from 
the Theater and sang its little opera, io 
strange contrast with the roar which once 
shook these walls for the ‘‘ space of two 
hours,” when Demetrius appealed against 
Paul; or when that of the wild beasts 
dashed forth from the dark vaults against 
the gladiators. Then we dismounted, if 
only to applaud the weird and winsome 
songstress of this historic theater. No 
Patti, with her kissing lyrics; no Kellogg, 
with her sad, sweet warble ever gave 
fresher charm. If ever upon the oldest 
roots the greenest mosses grow, so will this 
bird-voice be ever remembered as the 
sweetest of memories which cling to old 
Ephesus. Being dismounted, and pushing 
aside the shrubbery and weeds, we find in- 
scriptions in Greek, and marble efflores- 
cence in perfect beauty. These inscrip- 
tions, written for durance, are now only to 
be deciphered by some syllogisms drawn 
from the logic of that astute race whose 
schools were here in full play when Paul 
disputed. We did not stop to copy or en- 
deavor to translate. It was no time. 

We take a good view of the plain in front 
of this theater, or what now seems a plain, 
where once rich argosies rode. Between 
us and the Caystrus River there seems a 
great prairie and some swamp-land; while 
to the right and north of tbe Castle there 
are grounds where the cotton-pod seems as 
happy among melon-patches as if it were 
‘‘way down in Alabama.” Leaving the 
Theater reluctantly (for we ever bad a liking 
for the theater) and stumbling down and 
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around to the supposed port and custom- 
house, which no politics now invade and no 
tariff vexes, we gain tbe other branch of 
the Sacred Way, for there were two Sacred 
Ways. One is in and the other is out from 
the walls to the Temple of Diana. This 
way is now our objective point. Passing 
by the cave of the Seven Sleepers 
in the quarry (whict is ultimate non- 
sense, unrelieved by apy wit like 
that of poor Rip Var Winkle) and 
under the rocky cliffs of Mt. Prion, whose 
imagined loveliness, when arrayed in 
Ephesian holiday, we cannot fai! to picture, 
we ride up and down amidst scattered 
fragments, which are a few handfuls of 
dust or sand, compared with the measure- 
less majesty of the proportionate temples 
of which they were once a part. Then we 
reach the Stadium. This was splendid in 
its day. It was made prominent by being 
on the slope of Mount Prion, for it gave 
more seats on its upper side, and these 
were cut in the rocks. It was larger than 
the Theater and was arranged for 76,000 
persons. Underneath it was equally inm- 
mense. Everywhere we find tombs. In- 
deed, the whole city isa vast mausoleum. 
Alcng Mount Coressus they were strewn as 
thickly as along the walled hights of Con- 
stantinople. Im the valley they were in 
plenty. On the sides of Prion still more, 
and along the Sacred Way from the Mag- 
nesian Gate to the Great Temple more and 
more. From the Stadium to the Templeon 
the same Sacred Way there are still more 
tombs. Into these the spades and hands of 
curious men have delved, with what re 
sults we do not always hear, as the Turkish 
exchequer is never full and ever greedy, 
and a proclamation of rich findings, as Dr. 
Schleimann found, leads to the lightening 
of the purse and the heaviness of the heart. 
It is impossible by vague hints to portray 
the greatness of this buried city and its 
grounds. It is only when we remember 
the gorgeousness and numbers of these 
heathen temples to gods aud emperors, and 
to founders of religion and empire, that we 
can recall in some fragmentary way the re- 
splendence of this ancient metropolis, 
whose mounds are so magnificent. Thirty- 
three temples are plainly deciphered by 
ruins, coins, and inscriptions; but among 
them all in mieu and gesture, beauty, pur- 
ity, and elevation is that of ‘‘ Diana of the 
Ephesians.” It was on and below the plain 
between Mount Prion and the hill down 
which we started from the Aqueduct. Its 
site was long lost beneath the svi] of the 
ages. An archeologist, Mr. Wood, under. 
took to find it. He succeeded. He began 
with ¢ye Odeon and cleaned out the Theater, 
and, finding there a hint, he next found the 
Magnesian Gate. That way lay the Temple. 
For three years he labored, till he discovered 
that the procession from the temple entcred 
the city by one gate and went out by an- 
other. Eureka! The Temple is at the junc- 
tion of the two ways, and then he began to 
dig and dig. Ibrahim says that sometimes 
2,000 men were at work, and paid out of 
Mr. Wood's private funds, In April, 1869, 
he hit the happy angle, and the Great 
Temple was revealed in a its hight, 
breadth, and depth, though with its col, 
ums shattered and its tout ensemble materi- 
ally destroyed; but still a form to enshrine 
a spirit (that of Diana the Great) whose 
image fell from Jupiter! It wasthe splendid 
shrine of ber whose moonlight beauty 
gives to earth its selectest enchantment and 
to the world a majestic symbol of chastity. 
Looking over this ground and recalling the 
scenes here enacted when the riot occurred 
which jeopardied Paul’s liberty of person 
and speech, how much fresh and beauteous 
meaning bursts into flower from each one 
of me six chapters of the Epistle to 
Ephesus! When he dignifies and aggrand- 
izes the power wrought in Christ, he com- 
pares it in his first chapter with the domin- 
ion which was found in Ephesus. When 
he would grace the Christian with honors, 
he finds similes ip the proud citizenship at 
Ephesus. When he would find a fit meta. 
phor for the system of Christ, he looked 
toward the heathen Temple, “ fitly framed 
together, growing into an holy temple.” 
He had but to look out of bis prison upon 
the rock to frame his figure of a ship tossed 
to and fro and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine. When he would travel 
through these hot vales and mountains, 


and longed for a cool retreat, he thought of 
the sweetness of the evening and would 
not bave its etherial mildness come “‘ upon 
your wrath.” Feeling the beauty of the 
pagan service for Diana the Chaste, he 
inveighs against that uncleanness that de- 
fileth. In fine, standing withthe great con- 
course of the Stadium, or looking upon the 
contests of the gladiators in the Theater, 
or seeing the exercises in the Gymnasium, 
he might well cry out, with eloquent 
analogy: ‘‘Put on the whole armor of 
God”; “ Ye wrestle not against flesh and 
blood”; ‘‘Stand, therefore, having your 
loins girt about with truth, and having on 
the breastplate of righteousness, and your 
feet shod with the preparatiou of the Gospel 
of peace.” His allusion to the shield, the 
dart, the helmet, and sword lifts the pic- 
ture of Ephesus, even in its ruins, intoa 
splendid illustration of this gentlest and 
bravest of all bis epistles. 

Slowly we return from our day of won- 
ders, full of that weird mysticism which 
haunts the mind when such associations 
clothe the senses with their dim radiance. 
Coming under the walls of the aqueduct, 
we see three of the blackest of black 
Negresses, partly clad in red robes. In 
tipsy glee, they hail us for backsheesh. 
We fling u para or so in honor of the sex to 
which the chaste huntress belongs. ‘‘ From 
Abyssinia?” I cry. No response. ‘‘ From 
Egypt?” Dead as the Sphinx. ‘‘ From 
Nubia?” ‘Yah! yah! Nubia, yah! yah!” 
and the three Nubian priestesses, whoserve 
Diana afar off and yet at her very gates, 
never heard of the beauteous Queen of 
Night and know, I feur, little of her mor- 
alitics. Africa watching by the grave of 
Asia wnd America endeavoring to penetiate 
its mysteries. One can only find expres- 
sion for such eccentric changes of time in 
the quaint imagery of Sir Thomas Browne, 
who described Egypt ‘‘ which is the land 
of obliviousness and doteth. Her ancient 
civility is gone and her glory hath vanished 
as a phantasma. Her youthful days are 
over and her face hath become wrinkled 
and tetrick,. She poreth not upon the 
heavens. Astronomy is dead unto her and 
Knowledge maketh other cycles. Canopus 
isafar off, Memnon resoundeth not to the 
sun, and Nilus heareth strange voices. 
Her monuments sre but hieroglyphically 
sempiternal. Osiris and Anubis, her aver- 
runcous deities, have departed, while Orus 
yet remains, dimly shadowing the princi- 
ple of vicissitude and the effluxion of 
things, but receiveth little oblation.” 

Yet it is this doting old Egypt, this phan- 
tasm of the wrinkled face, this unresound- 
ing Memnon, whose monuments are speuk- 
ing so feebly tothe earof this century, 
that keeps its dead watch, through Nubian 
haridans, over the ancient civility and van- 
ished glory of Ephesus! 


Ernesvs, Asta MINOR. 


IN AND ON. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 








“On Earth as in Heaven.”—The Lord's Prayer. 


On Earth we take but feeble hold, 
Joy is not confident or bold, 
We dare not strike deep roots and etay 
Nor trust to-morrow or to-day. 
We scatter grain beneath frail skies 
And note its shoot and watch its rise, 
And do not know or guess a whit 
What other bands shail garner it. 
We raise our songs, but fast and soon 
Our voices unto silence die, 
And other voices end the tune 
Which, too, shall falter presently. 

** Forever” is our idle oath, 
But while the word is on our lip 
Night falls, and past and future both 
Out of our hold and keeping slip. 
We dare not love as angels may, 
Lest love should fail us or betray; 
And life goes on and we go hence 
Nor never know continuance. 





In Heaven is safety and sure peace, 
There is no waning nor decrease, 

The endless ages ebb and flow, 

The endless harvests riper grow, 

Fast in the rich eternal mold 

The heart’s deep roots take hold, take hold 
With the strong joy of permanence, 
Never to be transplanted thence. 

Sweet songs are sung to very close, 
Sweet closes recommence and blend, 
And still as rose-bud answers rose 

The new strains grow, theold strains end. 
Forever means forever there, 

New joy past sorrow reconciles, 

And hung in clear and golden air 

An undeceiving morrow smiles. 

While Love the law and Love the sun 
Blesses and warms and eaves each one; 
And God’s dear will, our earthly prayer, 





CHORALS AND REFRAINS. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 





Tue discussion which is beginning to 
arise again just now in prospect of Christ- 
mas entertainments in the Sabbath-schools 
caHs one’s mind to a paragraph in the edi 
torial column of a religious weekly, which 
some of us cut out fora future reference. 
It read as follows: 

‘It is not often that people so studiously 
miss @ great opportunity as do the music 
committee of the Brooklyn Sunday-school 
Union in the selection of hymns for anni- 
versary day. Fora month previous to that 
day, these hymns are practiced in every 
Sunday-school in Brooklyn by xs many as 
50,000 children, who might thus be easily 
familiarized with the best modern hymonol- 
ogy and music. In the English hymnaries 
there is atreasury of attractive melodies 
and devotional bymns, from which a few 
choice selections have come into general 
use—as, for instance, ‘Hark, Hark, My 
Soul,’ ‘ Lead, Kindly Light,’ ‘Abide with 
Me,’ ‘Sun of my Soul,’‘Ten Thousand 
Times Ten Thousand,’ ‘ Onward, Christian 
Soldiers, ‘Art Thou Weary,’ etc.—but 
whicb for the most part still remain unex- 
plored. Itisa proof of the adaptation of 
this class of music to Sunday-schools that 
where pains are taken to teach it tbe chil- 
dren Jearn it quickly andsing it with en- 
thusiasm; and sing it, too, long after the 
tuncs of the popular song-book have passed 
intoa deserved oblivion. One almost de- 
spairs, however, of effecting any wide- 
reaching reform in this direction when 
those having such power as the Brooklyn 
committee either select their hymns from 
the doggerel and jingle of the song-books 
or, what is even worse, manufacture them 
for the occasion, with the lack of success 
that generally attends the doing of art work 
to order.” 

One really wonders whether our critical 
friends are serious when they say exactly 
such things; whether they are to be taken 
in earnest or are to be credited with some 
sly facetiousvess in their utterances, For 
the moment we stop to consider their prop- 
ositions we have an irresistible propensity 
to laugh, as if ata good joke. Now here is 
what seems to be a deliberate censure ofa 
public committee for not singing an excel- 
lent Christmas song ata May anniversary, 
an adult song of experimental conflict by a 
children’s chorus, an evening song fora 
morning celebration, and a twilight song 
for a mid-day parade; and then thereisa 
sigh over a great opportunity lost, 

It happens that the writer of this article 
was present at the Spring gathering to 
which allusion is made, and. was invited to 
deliver ove of the addresses in a fine church, 
before a thousand lively scholars. It was 
one of the most brilliant of those Brooklyn 
brilliances for which that city is remark- 
able in that season of the year. The sunlight 
poured through the stained glass of the 
building. Bright banners.of silk and satin 
flashed in all the aisles and over the galler- 
ies. Everything was full of cheer and ex- 
hilaration. 

And now let us try to imagine what 
would have been the effect of the hymn, 
sung by those childish voices: 


“ Abide with me: fast falls the eventide, 
The darkness deepens—Lord, with me abide! 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, oh! abide with me! 


“Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day ; 
Earth's joys grow dim, its glories pass away ; 
Change and decay in all around I see; 

O Thou who changest not, abide with me!” 


Put that to Monk’s tune, ‘‘ Eventide,” 
and what would those children have made 
of it, on the whole? Or let us go a step fur- 
ther, and try a verse of Newman’s hymn to 
Dyke's ‘‘ Luz Benigna”: 

“Lead kindly Light! amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead thou me on; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead thou me on ; 

Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me.” 

Can anybody discover any appropriate- 
ness to this, except possibly for some be- 
lated member of the infunt class, who had 
mistaken the door and got lost in the cellar 
of the church, where he desired to give po- 
etic vent to his feelings? We do soberly beg 
leave to say that the proof of ‘‘ the adapta- 
tion of this class of music to Sunday- 
schools” needs to be copious and cogent 
before we can consent to keep our counte- 


nances. 

Everybody desires to be courteous to his 
neighbors, but it has to be said that this is 
only a new phase of the present craze in 
talking about foreign choral music; Eno- 





Is made quite plain and perfect there. 
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glish, German—anything, indeed, which 
lt so happens that in 


is not American. 








most cases these are the very critics who 
are so fastidious in denouncing the hymns 
of our ordinary books for children. Does 
srelief from confessed doggerel,which may 
be detected in a few collections, demand.a 
perversion soextensive as this list men- 
tioned in the editorial quoted requires? Do 
our newspapers recommend that children 

should sing? ‘‘Art thou weary, art thou 
languid ” after they have come in from the 
procession rested? 

It is understood that the emphasis of the 
recommendation falls upon the music. 

Many people insist that the productions of 
Barnby, Dykes, Monk, and Elvey, and the 

like, are the only tunes fitto be sung by 

those who desire a ‘“‘higher style.” It is 
just fair tosay that the most enthusiastic 
of them all do not even know that they are 
not singing the unaltered compositions of 
these most gifted musicians, after all. 

What bear the names of some of them are 
only tunes changed by American compilers 
to suit theirown fancy. Let any reader of 
music take Barnby’s Hymnary and compare 
the music, score by score, with what is is- 
sued as Barnby’s on thisside of the ocean, 
and he will learnthat very much of it has 
been altered and arranged in the barmon- 
ies, the time, and the key by so-called 
‘‘editors.” So the pieces of other compos- 
ers have heen changed sometimes by the 
very persons who pronounce them “ the 
best modern music” in the world. Of 
** Jerusalem the Golden” there are four or 
five distinct versions published in this 
country as Ewing’s. There are two or 
three of ‘‘Sun of my soul,” bearing Monk’s 
name. Wesley’s tune for ‘There is a 
happy land” has at least two forms dick- 
ered by the same compiler. On the table 
of a new “editor” were lying four versions 
of the German choral, ‘‘ Hin’ Feste Burg,” 
and the writer was asked which he thought 
was the best; it was no matter which was 
the true. We are not invited to sing ‘‘ the 
attractive melodies” from ‘‘the English 
hymonaries,” but such alterations of them 
as editors first improve and then praise. 

It is not designed here to censure this, at 
all. It does seem to be necessary, or half 
of Barnby’s pieces could not be used in this 
country as tunes for public worship. The 
English music is excessively difficult and 
full of intricacies. One of the feats of this 
uge would be to teach an ordinary Sunday- 
school class to sing ‘‘ Hark! hark! my soul” 
as some of the foreign hymn books print it. 
If ‘children learn” such tunes “easily 
and sing them with enthusiasm,” it must be 
because some other sort of ‘‘ committee” 
have ‘‘manufactured them for the occa- 
sion” or have tried their hand at ‘‘ the do- 
ing of art-work to order,” for this lauded 
English music is much Americanized, 

It isdificult to discuss such things, for 
one feels a certain sort of misgiving that 
the men are laughing at him all the time he 
tries to argue. It does not seem as if they 
could be in earnest. Cicero says that in 
his time one haruspex could not Jook an- 
other in the face without a smile. When 
Sunday-school men “rise to explain,” and 
then calmly set about proving that the 
proper piece for a May anniversary for chil- 
dren in the full glory of a shining parade 
is ‘‘ Sun of my soul,” set to ‘‘ Hursley,” and 
work themselves in the effort into some- 
thing like the heat of a real enthusiasm, 
then other Sunday-school men look up with 
a comic glatice, asif they would say: How 
is it that thou hast found it so quickly, my 
sop?” For it does seem as if they would 
rather be thought to be attempting a joke 
than to be considered as seriously recom. 
mending the little folks, just now expect- 
ing their ice-cream, to break out in the re- 
viving intercession for dews to steep the 
weary eyelids, or for a blessing upon “‘ every 
mourner’s sleep to-night,” at half-past two. 

Some of us, who have not lost our heads 
over these chorals, do yet like them very 
much in their proper place; but we cannot 
forget—indeed, we rather patriotically try 
to remember—that, if we have anything 
American distinctively to be called our 
own, it is the use of the refrain in our 
music. Almost everything we cherish 
which has been long established iv popular 
welcome is of this character. ‘‘ Sweet 
Home” has a refrain; ‘‘Star Spangled 
Banner” has a refrain; so has ‘ Red, 





White, and Blue.” The foreign folk-songs 
we adopt and cherish are of the same char 
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acterand structure. ‘‘Auld Lang Syne” 
has a refrain; ‘‘ Comin’ through the Rye” 
has a refrain; and so has ‘‘Annie Laurie” 
and so has ‘‘ Robin Adair.” Just so with 
the old religious pieces. ‘‘Come, ye discon- 
solate” has arefrain; ‘‘ The voice of free 
grace”; and ‘‘ When I can read my title 
clear’; and ‘‘ Fading, still fading.” This 
is the peculiarity of our taste. 

It would seem as if the true success 
would be reached in a blending of these 
styles of hymnsand tunes. When Madame 
Patti appeared lately in ber great concert, 
she sang two pieces of “ high-art ” excel- 
lence, but she followed them with two 
Scotch Not unlikely the vast 
majority of her audicnce relished at heart 
the last the best. 
in both. 

New Yor« Crryv. 


refrains, 


The true artist was seen 


SS ———————— 


THE SOLUTION OF THE MORMON 
PROBLEM. 

BY THE REV. D. L. LEONARD, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
Society ror UtTaun. 

Waat to do with Mormonism is one of 
several vexed questions just now thrust 
upon the serious attention of the American 
people, and in point of pressing importance 
not surpassed, if equaled, by any other, be 
it the Chinese question, the Indian, the 
Negro, or the Catholic question in New 
Mexico. More and more intently the eyes 
of the nation are fastened upon Utah, with 
its abnormal civilization, including that 
monstrous appendage to its religious faith. 


The conviction is general and profound 


that something must be done, aud 
done at once. ‘The plague-spot must 
be removed or fatal results will fol- 
low. For this foul disease heroic treat- 


ment is demanded, or presently it will be 
past cure. Many absent from the scene 
look to Congress, the President, for relief; 
expect help to come from Washington, as 
though polygamy were the sole, the cone 
stitutive, the vita) feature, and that so, if 
the ulcer were cleansed by proper legal 
applications, or the cancer were cut out to 
the roots by the pains and penalties of the 
law, the peril would pass. Those, how- 
ever, upon the ground, whose eyes be- 
hold and whose souls daily are harrowed, 
feel relatively less interest in the political 
aspects of the case. Clergymen and lay- 
men, almost to a man, fix their hope on 
other foundations and look elsewhere for 
salvation. When statutes have done their 
utmost, only a beginning has been made. 
The firs! step has been taken toward solu- 
tion. Polygamy gone, there still remains 
such union of Church and state asthe world 
has rarely if ever seen, and hierarchical des- 
potism to wiich history scarce affords a 
parallel. In Utah there is no state, as dis- 
tinct from the Church. The state here is 
but the Church performing civil functions. 
Ecclesiastical officials are also the political 
functionaries, the judicial and commercial 
mugoates. Business and education are in 
the hands of priests and apostles. Here is 
an amazing combination of an ecclesiastical 
establishment of terrible power, with ao 
unscrupulous political machine and a busi- 
ness corporation, as well, which, as no other 
monopoly in the land, grinds 
mercy and without remorse. 

What shall be done to match and over- 
come it? This conclusion seems com- 
pelled, or seems but to follow the stern 
logic of the facts. In Christian education 
is found the only effectual remedy. Ip a 
sense, even the Gospel, though not ex- 
cluded, ever-present and prized and hon- 
ored above all else, must wait till schools 
have accomplished their work. At the 
outset, for a season, at least, the teacher is 
to be preferred before the preacher, Evan- 
gelization must begin a step further back. 
Let sulstructions first be laid. The New 
Testameni will gain a speedier victory, and 
one far more complete, by leaving the 
spelling-book to bear at the beginning the 
brunt of the battle. And, strange to say 
(tell it not in Gath), a woman, sweet- 
souled, aud saintly, and intellectually well 
endowed, isa more potent evangelizer for 
this region just now thau a bearded man, 
though college and seminary bred and sol- 


without 


ew cly set apart by the laying on of hands. ; 


Schools, be it remembered, which, though 





secular, are yet also truly and emphatically 
Christian. The Gospel is absent only in 
form. All is for the Gospel’ssake. Through 
the mind access is sought to the heart and 
conscience, The teacher is chosen for her 
spiritual acquisitions, as well as for thorough 
culture of brain. Sbe must be apt to teach, 
but mighty also in prayer and the Word. 
Out of school-hours she must be missionary 
and pastor, in as many homes as possible a 
bringer of glad Gospel-tidings, an angel of 
comfort and good counsel. 

This method of meeting Mormonism is 
but the application of the principle that 
new exigencies call always for new instru- 
mentalities. ‘The man for one crisis is the 
man by the crisis created. Fashion the 
tool by a careful study of the work to be 
performed. Means and methods well 
enough for the Mississippi Valley or the 
Pacific Coast would fail here, where the 
conditions are so changed. Mormonism is 
a strange mental as well as relizious phe- 
nomenon, and is the product of intellectual 
conditions exceedingly defective. Its 
devotees are dark-minded, rather than 
specially depraved. Its ranks are recruited 
almost wholly from the ignorant peasantry 
of Europe and from the poor whites of the 
South. The whole system is full of unlet- 
tered Bible exegesis and its rites are such 
as are tolerable ouly to minds of a low or- 
der. Its devotees, too, have all the faults 
of ignorance, such as amuzing spiritual 
conceits, superstition, bigotry, intolerance, 
and fanatical zeal, and blind submission to 
their leaders, in whose wily hands they are 
as clay. This giant though absurd im- 
posture cannot endure the light. Give to 
Utah the intelligence of the Eastern half of 
our land, and this anachronism from the 
Dark Ages, this foul importation from the 
Orient, will soon be no more. 

Be-ides, to multiply schools thoroughly 
good is to aituck Mormonism at the most 
vulnerable point. The ignorance in which 
the mu!titude have willingly been left is 
the Achilles’s heel where a mortal wound 
may be given. ‘Lhe territory has no school 
system worthy the name; after thirty-five 
years, only a school-fund ridiculously small, 
Burden of taxation rests heavy on the poor 
mun with a large family, while the childless 
rich man escapes. School-houses are often 
too few and their furnishing inferior and 
scant. No thorough training for teachers 
is provided. In this thing the Prince of 
Evil has fairly outwitted himself. 

There most can be accomplished witb least 
resistance by such strategy, a flank move- 
ment of this sort. For a siege like this 
the way is prepared by a number of co-oper- 
ating circumstances. In every community 
in Utah are to be found more or less of ex- 
communicited persons, or such as 
lapsed from the Mormon faith. 


have 
All these 
are bitterly hostile to the priestly powers 
that be; and, sad to say, though naturally 
enough, this class is antagonistic to all re- 
ligion, to the Ingersoll extreme or to that 
of ardent Spiritualists. Bible and prayer 
are words which stir disgust and scorn 
unutterable. They do pot want our 
Gospel; but, almost without exception, they 
are readers and intelligent and for their 
children long to secure an education. After 
some squirming and divers grimaces, they, 
for the most part, are ready to welcome our 
Christian schools, with teachers of most 
pronounced Evangelical type. First, bee 
cause in origin and aim they are anti- 
Mormon, and then because in them secular 
instruction is thoroughly given. Only in 
the school-work could any allies be found, 
and the attempt to cain a foothold in any 
otber way is well nigh hopeless. No con- 
gregatious could be gained and no material 
be found out of which to form churches, 
Even Latter-Day Saints, in cases not a few 
and some of high degree, are fast friends 
and faithful patrons of the various denom- 
inational schools. We have here an excel- 
jent illustration of how an indirect method 
of procedure may be most direct and over- 
flowing with good results. 

Best of all, the wisdom of this undertak- 
ing for the regeneration of Utah is abund- 
antly established by the test of experience. 
It is about ten years since a beginning was 
made with schools; but within five years 
most of those now in existence have been 
started. The Episcopalians were first in 
the field; but the Presbyterians have since 
outstripped them, and now lead all their 





brethren, though Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists, and Roman Catholics follow bard 
after. In Salt Lake each of these denom 
inations has schools of various grades, from 
academies down, and those doing primary 
and intermediate work at all the principal 
points in the territory. Their number is 
increasing, they are rapidly growing in 
favor, and in some cases have already 
wrought remarkable social and religious 
revolutions. Complete statistics are not at 
band; but not far from fifty schools are now 
in operation, with about eighty teachers 
and some 2,000scholars. With these grains 
of leaven planted and with such addition 
as the near future should witness, and the 
advent of preachers and pastors soon as the 
way is open, and the proclamation far and 
wide of a pure Gospel, Congress and the 
press assisting, each in its own way, we 
may hope to see these mountains and val- 
leys redeemed. 

Sait Lake Cry, UtTan. 


OBSTACLES WHICH THE IRISH 
LAND LAW WILL ENCOUNTER. 





BY PROFESSOR D. B. KING. 





Tue pretexts to which unscrupulous 
landlords and agents have sometimes re- 
sorted, in order to rob the tenant of his im 
provements and increase the rent, have 
been referred to in a previous article. The 
subterfuges of the tenants to avoid paying 
rent are about as numerous and ingenious, 
jf not so successful, as the landlords’ pre- 
texts for raising it. The tenants often try 
to protect themselves against an increase 
of rent by refusing to pay the rent already 
due until forced to do so by fear of evic- 
tion, by as-uming the airs and dress of the 
poverty-stricken, and by allowing their 
farms and dwellings to present a most for- 
lorn and neglected appearance. During 
the recent bad years, when the tenants 
claimed that, owing to the failure of their 
crops, they were unable to pay rent, the 
deposits in the savings-banks actually in- 
creased. It has become socommon for the 
people to complain of their hardships, and 
poverty, and high rents that even friendly 
landlords are slow to credit any of the 
piteous stories that are dinned into their 
ears. 

These old animosities and hatreds, these 
mutual distrusts and prejudices have made 
it easy for the agitators to stir up a revolt 
against a government that is justly re 
garded as most liberal and frieadly to Ire- 
land, at the very time when it was holding 
out ‘‘a message of peace,” to right the 
specific wrongs that had been the occasion 
of the disturbances and to advance the 
prosperity and interests of the tenants. 
These must prove a formidable obstacle in 
the way of successfully administering the 
new law, or of any measure designed to 
settle the troubles and bring peace, con- 
tentment, and prosperity to the country. 

Another hindrance to the settlement of 
the present troubles by the new enactment 
is the character of the Irish people. To 
this many persons are accustomed to at- 
tribute the whole difficulty. The Irish peo- 
ple have some excellent qualities, but they 
have always been turbulent and restive un- 
der authority. It is pretty evident, from the 
brief reference to Ireland in the Agricola 
of Tacitus, that- the petty chiefs of tribes 
were as quarrelsome then as when Henry 
the Second invaded the island, eleven cen- 
turies later. The English Government 
often found it much easier to keep the 
clans from plundering within ‘‘the pale” 
by encouraging their quarrels and petty 
wars among themselves without it than by 
a legitimate exercise of authority. Io 
their conflicts with each other-and with the 
government, when worsted and forced to 
yield, their obedience only lasted until they 
could take breath and regain power to re 
volt against the rule of the victors. When 
they once got the power to rebel, they were 
not long in finding a pretext. A very in- 
telligent Englishman, who bad lived all his 
life in Ireland and deeply sympathized with 
the people in some of their sufferings and 
wrongs, summed it up thus: ‘‘If they had 
a republic and elected a president of their 
own to-morrow, next day the great majority 
of them would be ‘‘agin the government, 
as usual.” Let us hope that the case is not 





quite so bad as he thought it. The Welsh 





and Scotch, too, are of Celtic origin and 
originally of the same turbulent and warlike 
disposition; but they have settled down to 
the peaceful enjoyment of the advantages 
and liberties guaranteed them by the En- 
elish Government and laws and have be- 
come contented and prosperous parts of 
the nation. In Ireland the unsteadiness of 
English rule, the frequent acts of misgov- 
ernment and wrong, the continued relig- 
ious persecutions, and the bad system of 
land tenure have had a tendency to pre- 
serve and foster this naturally belligerent 
characteristic of the people. 

The new Land Law ougit in time to do 
much to cure this evil. Heretofore it has 
been well nigh impossible for the great 
mass of the people in many parts of the 
country to acquire any certain and perma-- 
nent interest in lands or improvements. 
Even where tenants had money, the land 
was generally entailed, or so tightly bound: 
up in other ways, or the expense connected 
with looking up the title and making the 
survey and transfer was so great that it 
was regarded as practically out of the 
question for a tenant to become the owner 
of his farm. Some of these difficulties 
were removed by the Acts of 140 and 
1870 and the remainder have nearly all 
been swept away by the Act of 1881, 
which, as we have seen, gives many en- 
couragements to the tenants to become 
owners of improvements on lund, and of 
the land itself, even loaning them on favor- 
able terms three fourths of the purchase 
money for the latter. If a considerable 
number of the farmers take advantage 
of the provisions of the law, the value 
of their property will greatly increase. 
Men of property are apt to be conserva- 
ative. Weareall familiar with the story 
of Patrick’s conversion from the radical 
to the conservative party by having be- 
come the owner of acow. Doubtless, one 
of the reasons why, under the old clan 
governments, the people were so con- 


stantly engaged in petty wars and 
riots was the fact that few or 


none could acquire esiates in severalty. 
Where men have houses that may be 
burned and fields that may be laid waste, 
they want peace; where they sce just be, 
fore them the opportunities of acquiring: 
such property and the solid comforts of 
life for themselves and their children, they 
are likely to prefer the reign of law, good 
order, and devotion to peaceful labor, 
rather than turbuievce, mob violence, and 
rebellion. One of the greatest dangers in 
mining and manufacturing communities, 
where the great mass of the people have no 
property, is that the laws of property will 
be disregarded and riot occur on slight 
provocation. One of the greatest safe- 
guards of our country is the fact that the 
great majority of our people are owners of 
property. 

The indolence, thriftlessness, and intem- 
perance of some of the Irish people is often 
mentioned as an obstacle in the way of the 
settlement of thetroubles. It is true that 
one does often see evidences of indoience 
on the part of large numbers of people in 
Ireland. Irishmen in this country often 
speak of it. The same people would have 
hard times here unless they became more 
industrious. So there are many Irishmen 
who seem to have no idea of saving any- 
thing for the future, but who spend their 
last shilling for the first thing that strikes 
their fancy; very often for whisky or 
porter. In some parts of Ireland intemper- 
ance is frightfully prevalent. In the more 
prosperous portions it is often not so com- 
mon. 

When there is little hope that one will 
enjoy the fruits of his labor, heis not likely 
to be industrious or frugal or to resist the 
temptation to gratify the first impulse of 
his appetite. When he is made secure in 
the results of his labor and care, and en- 
couraged in the natural desire to lay upa 
competency for his old age and for his 
children, he will be more likely to become 
industrious, economical, and temperate. 

Another hindrance to the successful ad- 
ministration of the new Jaw is the disposi- 
tion of many of the people to disregard 
their contracts and their ouths as jurymen. 
The failure of Irish juries te convics 
persons charged with certain classes of 
crimes, even in the face of the most con- 


clusive evidence, bas for many generations 
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been a cause of complaint against them, 
and bas led some esrnest advocates of a 
trix] by jury to the belief that justice can- 
not be administered in Ireland under that 
system. In very many cases it is next to 
impossible for the courts to obtain reliable 
testimony. In some communities there 
seemsto be a very general lack of truthful- 
ness in business relations and avery slight 
basis for confidence between buyer and 
seller. Paddie, sometimes from the force of 
circumstances, bas becn accustomed to live 
from hand to mouth. He follows his pres- 
ent inclination, makes rash and thoughtless 
promises, and then “‘ changes his mind” or 
“forgets.” Some of the instavces of this 
lack of principle are extremely ludicrous, 
and painful as well. There has been 
mucb in the Irlsbman’s history and ex- 
perience that has tended to grind the 
sense of manhood and honor out of him. 
This lack of truthfulness is a serious 
difficulty in the way of the settlement of 
the present troubles aud the establishment 
of confidence between man and man, land- 
lord and tenant, citizen and magistrate, 
the people and the government. 

The ignorance and non-progressive spirit 
of the people in some parts of Lreland will 
greatly hinder the successful working of 
any measure for theirrelief. 1 have already 
alluded to the progress in education during 
the past thirty years and its relation to the 
present discontentment, As further prog- 
ress is mide, we may look fora better state 
of things. There will be a disposition to 
dissemivate information that will be of 
practical value in the much-needed material 
alevclopment of the country. The outlook 
will be forward, and not forever backward. 
“The Irish farmer will learn that it is better 
to plow his lund than to spade it, and that 
a mowing-machine is better than a scythe 
and 2 reaper superior to a sickle. He will 
find that, in order to compete with our 
farmers in the English markets, he must use 
the hesi methods of farming and the best 
labor-saving machinery that he can get. 
Unless he Icarns this, he will be in want, no 
maiter how low his rent may be. 

The laborers object to the introduction of 
Jabor-suvi»g machinery and often boycott 
farmers who venture to depart from the 
aucestral usages of the country. They see 
that there are already too many laborers 
for the amount of work. Many of them 
ure idle much of the time, because there is 
nothing for them to do. If by the use of 
machinery the amount of work is dimin 
ished, they will have still less opportunities 
of earning even a scanty livelihood. For 
these laborers some new fields will Ve 
opened in the reclaiming of waste lands, 
which, we are told, will be carried on on a 
large scale, and in the making of new im- 
provements, which the present law eucour- 
ages. It is greatly to be regretted that 
there are not more opportunities for labor- 
ers to get employment in manufactures and 
commerce. Progress has recently been 
made in these departments of industry. 
They, too, suffered from the effects of un- 
just legislation, and in their present condi- 
tion find it hard to compete with the En- 
glish. Here our surplus farm-hands, when 
the crops fail and farm-labor is scarce, be- 
come miners and mechanics. There they 
have, as a rule, vo such opportunities. 

The extreme poverty aud actual distress 
prevailing in some places are permanent 
obstacles in the way of peace and content- 
ment. No hungry man is happy. No 
matter how good the law may be in itself, 
so long as there is positive distress and want 
there will be discoutent. The wretched- 
ness of the Irish people in some parts of 
the country has been brought to the notice 
of the English people by many writers. 
Spenser and Swift have painted pictures of 
it that make one’s blood run cold, and iu 
some degree it still exists. In some parts 
of the island the people are prosperous and 
comfortable; but in the south and west one 
often finds a family of from eight to four- 
teen persons, with the pigs and chickens, 
living together in a very small one-story 
hovel, with one apartment, and no window, 
chimney, or floor, and with the poorest im- 
agivable sort of furniture. In front of the 

house and very close to the door is the 
regulation muck-heap and green pool, 
fertile source of fevers and foul odors, 
The food of the family is mainly potatoes 


sad very poor bread or cakes, many fami. 
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lies not being able to afford meat at all, or, 
at most, not more than once or twice a week. 
The proposition to remove a considerable 
portion of this population to other parts of 
the British Empire has met with the most 
violent opposition from the Irish members 
of Parliament, and, owing largely to this 
opposition, the emigration clauses of the 
pew law have been so modiiied as to give 
little promise of relief. Whetber any 
remedy short of a general scheme of emi- 
gration will cure this evil is, I think, a 
question. In some places the loweriug of 
reuts, progress in making general improve- 
ments, the reclaiming of bog and mountain- 
land, or the introduction of new manufac- 
turing or commercial enterprises will afford 
some relief. So long, however, as such 
poverty exists there must be distress and 
discontent. 


These are some of the obstacles that the 
new law meets at the outset. They arise 
from the history of the Irish people and 
from their character and condition. They 
are old evils and cannot be cured easily or 
quickly. It will take time, and patience, 
and forbearance, and firmness. The new 
law provides a remedy for the positive 
wrongs, and a security for the fruits of the 
labor, and encouragement and help for ad- 
vancing the interests of the tenant in his 
holding in his improvements and for the 
purchase of hisfarm. Indirectiy, it meets 
many of the other difficulties of the case. 
There sre, however, as we have seen, 
some very troublesome factors in the prob- 
lem. 

Besides the difficulties growing out of 
the general character, condition, and atti- 
tude of the people, there is the present con- 
dition of the country bordering on civil 
war, the stubborn determination of some 
of the people to resist to the bitter end, the 
disposition of some of the tenants to cou- 
tribute their money to the League, in some 
form or other, rather than pay any sort of 
just rent, and the dissatisfaction of the 
landlords with the first few decisions of 
the court, and the danger that so much 
opposition may be aroused by this dissat- 
isfaction and the impatience at the con- 
tinued agitation as to defeat the Liberal 
Party and produce such modifications in 
the new law or its administration as shall 
nullify some of its most important pro- 
visions. 

The encouragement and aid given by the 
Irish-Americans have done a great deal to 
keep alive and promole the violent agita- 
tion that pow threatens to provoke active 
hostilities and to produce useless suffering 
and distress. So long as these enthusiastic 
but misguided patriots continue to pay their 
frequently hard-earned money in large sums 
to the League the agitators will hope to ac- 
complish their purposes. If this money 
were used in relieving actual sufferiug and 
distress, in helping poor tenants to make 
improvements and to maintain their proper 
rights in court, in aiding those for whom 
there is no career there to find new homes 
elsewhere, in introducing commercial and 
manufacturing enterprises, and in educating 
the people in the knowledge that will help 
in the development und progress of the 
country, there would seem to be a brighter 
future for Ireland. 

There is not the slightest prospect that 
the union of Ireland and England will be 
dissolved. Noone who is not blinded by 
prejudice or fanaticism thinlss of it serious- 
ly. It is, besides, infinitely better for the 
Irish people that they should enjoy the 
benefits of English civilization and law and 
liberty under the leadership of such men as 
Gladstone than revolt under the more 
tyrannical leaders of the League. Even 
those who desire home rule for Jreland will 
find that such opposition tp a government 
as makes a virtual reign of martial law 
necessary produces a more centralized gov- 
ernmental power and inevitably postpones 
the chances of distributing any portion of 
the legislative power to local parliaments. 
All true friends of Ireland will, therefore, 
try to allay the agitation, to harmonize the 
discords, te encourage the legal and peace- 
able settlement of the troubles, and to pro- 
mote the best interests of the people, by 
persuading them to accept in good faith the 
liberal provisions vf the vew,law and de- 
vote themselves to the development and 
progress of their country. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF A FAMOUS 
SPEECH. 


BY WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, D.D. 








Tue famous speech is that of Daniel 
Webster, delivered at Rochester, in which 
he is reported to have proposed to pay the 
national debt with a silver ha)f-dollar, 
then and there produced and _ ten- 
dered, and in which, moreover, he is 
reported, alluding to Genesee Falls, to 
have declared that no people could be en- 
slaved that had a waterfalia bundred feet 
high. The popular story is that the great 
map was ona certain public occasion, in 
Rochester, so far under the influence of 
strong drink as to deliver himself in a 
strain of maudlin discourse, of which the 
foregoing passages, here given in sub- 
stance only, are remembered and repre- 
sentative specimens. Is the popular story 
the true story? 

I, for my part, had seen and heard so 
many allusions to this speech, so many al- 
lusions with circumstance, that 1 did not 
doubt but some escapes substantially of 
that sort were justly attributable to Web- 
ster. Il easily believed, with the majority, 
that here was a shameful lapse on his part, 
that could in no way be denied. Not need- 
ing to be confirmed in this belief, 1 yet, 
while recently a resident of Rochester, en- 
countered casual confirmation, in a way 
that seemed to leave no opportunity for 
doubt. <A valued personal friend of mine, 
of high character, with whom | happened 
to be speaking on a subject naturally sug- 
gesting the mention, said to me: ‘‘ Mr. —— 
[x distinguished citizen of Rochester, form- 
erly mayor of the city], told me last 
night that Webster, at a public dinner, 
actually feliinto bis arms.” The allusion 
tacitly implied was to the occasion of the 
traditional remarks of Webster that IL be- 
gan with substantially repeating. Noth- 
ing, therefore, could have seemed more 
final and conclusive. The directness of 
this testimony was almost perfect. There 
was but a single step of remove from first 
authority. The honorable ex-mayor had 
not told me, but he had told a highly- 
esteemed friend of mine. 1 did not ques- 
tion before; but I could not question now. 

However, being intcrested in the ques- 
tion of Webster’s character and having by 
nature and through habit something of the 
lawyer’s sense of the necessity of sifting 
testimony, I resolved to call on the vener- 
able ex-mayor myself and Jearn, if I could, 
the facts in full detail from his own lips. 
I invited a business man of the city, a gen- 
tleman of the highest reputation, whom I 
knew to be concerned, as I was myself, to 
learn the unvarnished truth about Webster, 
Lo accompany me. 

We found the ex-mayor affable ready to 
satisfy our curiosity. I began, somewhat 
abruptly, after the matter was introduced: 
**I beard, Mr. Mayor, that Mr. Webster 





debt with it?” The Mayor looked puzzled, 
but said he remembered nothing of the 
sort. I mentioned the current story to 
that effect. The Mayor repeated that he 
recollected nothing of that nature. ‘‘ Did 
Mr. Webster, perbaps, in speaking of the 
obligation of public debts, use the half- 
dollar emblematically as a gesture of em- 
phasis?” The Mayor could not say. 
‘*Was there at this point anything in- 
coherent in Mr. Webster’s speech?” ‘‘ The 
furthest from it possible.” ‘* What, Mr. 
Mayor, were your opportunities for ob- 
serving and hearing?” ‘‘I was mayor of 
the city that year, and so sat next Mr. 
Webster. Gen. Wadsworth presided, with 
Mr. Seward on his left and Mr. Webster 
on his right.” ‘‘Did Mr. Webster take 
wine?” ‘‘Hedid. Hetook wine with his 
food, and while he was speaking he from 
time to time sipped it from his glass, Gen. 
Wadsworth filling the glass and icing the 
wine.” ‘Did tie wine seem to have the 
effect to cloud his mind or thicken his 
utterance?” ‘‘So far from it, 1 never heard 
him speak better in my life and I heard 
him often.” 

‘Well, Mr. Mayor, how about bis falling 
into your arms? Tell us about that.” 
‘Well, he closed his speech with a beauti- 
ful complimentary allusion to Rochester 
and her fine water-power. He said the 
Queen of England could boast no such 
fall of water in ali her three kingdoms. No 
country, he said, need be dependent ona 
foreign nation for manufactures that pos- 
sessed such a resource as Genesce Falls, a 
waterfall a hundred feet high. ‘I propose 
Mr. Webster said, a ‘sentiment: ‘The City 
of Rochester and the Mayor thereof!’ (Our 
genial informant, a fine, erect, venerable 
figure himself, imitated with admirable 
effect Mr. Webster’s peculiar emphasis and 
jntonation on the word ‘thereof’ and 
the gesture, on Webster’s part, that ac? 
companied.] With these words Mr. Web- 
ster turned toward me, placed a hand on 
each shoulder, meanwhile leaning nearly 
his whole weight on me for an instant, 
then wheeled round and settled into his 
seat.” ‘‘ And that was the way in which he 
fell into your arms?” ‘‘ That was the way.” 
“That wos all?” ‘‘ That was all.” ‘‘ Then 
he did not fall drunk?” ‘Not atall. Ife 
was not drunk.” ‘He took his seat, did 
he?” ‘‘He did. The whole action was 
just a playful gesture of compliment.’ 
**So, then, there was nothing in his speech 
about the impossibility of enslaving a coun- 
try that had a waterfall of a hundred feet?” 
** Nothing more than what I told you.” 

So much for the dialogue of this inter- 
view with the Mayor. The occasion de- 
scribed by him was identified in more 
ways than one, and quite beyond question, 
with that on which the maudlin remarks 
traditionally attributed to Webster were re- 
ported to have been made. 

My friend drew up in writing a report of 





actually fell into your arms.” ‘‘So he 


tion further? Was not the case closed? 
But I pursued: ‘‘ Will you be kind enough 
to relate all the circumstances of the occa- 
sion as fully as you can?” 

‘« It was the State Agricultural Fair. Mr. 
Webster was to be the speaker. He arrived 
ill; in fact, unable to fulfill his engagement. 
Mr. Seward took bis place.” The Mayor 
here related pleasantly an incident that 
occurred on the Fair-grounds. Mr. Van 
Buren was there, and, fatigued, was resting 
himself, seated on a temporary railing, set 
up to serve the purpose of an enclosure. 
‘On the feuce, eh, Governor?” blandly 
inquired, I think, Mr. Seward (it was possi- 
bly Mr. Webster himself), as he passed the 
astute and cautious politician, holding there 
his unconsciously symbolic perch, a humor 
which the reminiscent Mayor enjoyed re- 
calling. ‘‘ But,” resumed the Mayor, ‘‘ Mr. 
Webster rallied, and in the evening a 
banquet was given in his honor, at which 
he spoke, delivering, as was presumed, the 
discourse prepared for the Fair; a splendid 
speech, at any rate.” ‘‘ Anything maudlin 
about it. Mr. Mayor?” ‘ Nothing. On the 
contrary, it was a magnificent piece of 
oratory.” ‘* What were the topics dis- 
cussed?” ‘‘ Principally, I think, the tariff 
question, though there was some allusion, 
I remember, to state repudiation of debts.” 
‘‘Did Mr. Webster take a balf-dollar out of 





pis pocket aud propose paying the public 


did,” was the prompt reply. Why ques-. 


the interview, covering its material points; 
and this I soon after read aloud to the Mayor, 
who, having indicated a few unimportant 
corrections, which I made on the spot, set 
his hand tothe document, as a faithful rep- 
resentation of what he said. This memor- 
andum, authenticated by the Mayor's aato- 
graph, is before me as I write. 


I confess to a regrettable omission on 
my own part in not having afterward asked 
the friend who was my first informant just 
how he received, as I undoubtingly 
suppose be did receive, from the Mayor 
the wrong impression that that gentle- 
man meant to represent Webster as hav- 
ing fallen into his-arms intozicated, But 
the explanation is easy and otvious. My 
friend had heard the stories as 1 had heard 
them about Webster; and, very naturally, he 
misunderstood the inadvertently unguarded 
expressiou of the Mayor, precisely as I, 
too, was near to misunderstandiug it my- 
self, when, subsequently, the Mayor, with 
characteristic frankness and promptness, 
reaffirmed the fact, in answer to my ques. 
tion. 

It behooves me to add that a few days 
later we called on another Rochester gen- 
tleman of high reputation that was preseut 
on this celebrated occasion. This secona 
informant was, he told us, seated at thy 
extreme end of the table (a long one), awag 
from Mr. Webster. He agreed that the 
speech was a poble one—be thought, uever 





wurpassed by Mr, Webster; but he added 
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that at a later bour, after the festivities 
had proceeded to great length, Mr. Web- 
ster was called outa second time, and that 
then he appeared to him not to be in a 
condition for speaking. ‘‘ Did you attrib. 
ute his disqualification to wine?” ‘1 
did.” ** You know Mr. Webster was ill 
when he arrived—” ‘ Yes, 1 was at the 
station, and they got him on a platform- 
car to apexk; but he said little or nothing, 
was obviously uofit for the exertion.” 
** Well, he was thus ill; he had then ral- 
lied and made this long and exhausting 
speech; he had sat out a tedious after-din- 
ner round of talk, till twelve or one o’clock 
at night; now, with his constant habit of 
going early to bed, with his enfeebled con 
ditton at the start, with the prostrat- 
ing effect of the extraordinary exertion of 
the evening, the natural nervous reaction 
having occurred, query, may not his evident 
incapacity to speak on this second call be 
accounted for without our attributing it to 
wine?” ‘Well, perhaps. I would not cer- 
tainly say, but I judged it tobe due to drink.” 
This distinguished gentleman had no report 
to make of maudlin remarks uttered on 
any one of these several occasions by Mr 
Webster. All that he witnessed was a 
slowness and an apparent inability to use 
his vocal organs on the part of Mr. Web 
ster. This last we know, from uvimpeach 
able testimony, was a constitutioual pecu 
liarity of the man from his early years 
Often, iu attempting to begin a speech, he 
experienced a kind of paralysis of his vocal 
organs, that he could not overcome without 
moistening his mouth. 

The occasion herein referred to was io 
1845. To the same date belongs 4 1emivis 
cence of Webster's social and religious habit 
of mind, which i find in the Commercial 
Advertiser of the period just succeeding 
Webster’s death 
may serve to throw a light upon the likeli- 


The coincidence of time 


hood of Webster's committing the fault 
charged upon him at the same moment that 
he was talking, at the house of Lis Roches 
ter host, in the strain indicated by the fol 
lowing paragraphs written by the editor 
himself, Mr. Francis Hall, who was fellow. 
guest at Mr. Ely’s with Mr. Webster: 


‘‘Some years ago, we had the pleas- 
ure of spending several days, in company 
with Mr. Webster, at the residence of a 
mutual friend, Harvey Ely, Esq., at Roches- 
ter. During that Intercourse we bad more 
than one opportuaity of conversing on 
religious subjects; sometimes on doctrinal 
points but more generally on the import- 
ance of the Holy Scriptures, as containing 
the plan of man’s salvation through the 
atonement of Christ. So far as our knowl- 
edge of the subject extends, Mr. Webster 
was as orthodox as any we ever conversed 
with. 

‘‘On one occasion, when seated in the 
drawing-room with Mr. and Mrs. Ely, Mr 
Webster laid his hand on a copy of the 
Scriptures, saying, with great emphasis: 
‘This is the Book!’ This led toa conversa- 
tion on the importance of the Scriptures, 
and the too frequent neglect of the study 
of the Bible by gentlemen of the legal pro- 
fession, their pursuits in life leading them 
to the almost exclusive use of works having 
reference to their profession. Mr. Webster 
ssid: ‘I have read through the entire Bible 
many times. I now make a practice to go 
through it once a year. It is the book of 
all others for lawyers, as well as fordivines 
and I pity the man that carnot find in ita 
rich supply of thought and of rules for 
his conduct. It fits man for life, it prepares 
him for death.’ 

‘The conversation then turned upon 

sudden deaths, and Mr. Webster adverted 
to the then recent death of his brother, who 
expired suddenly at Concord, N. H. ‘My 
brother,’ he continued, ‘ knew the import- 
ance of Bibletruths. The Bible led him to 
prayer, avd prayer was his communion 
with God. On the day on which he died 
he was engaged in an important cause in 
the court then in session; but this cause, im 
portant as it was, did not keep him froin 
his duty to his God. He found time for 
orayer, for on the desk which he had just 
eft was found a paper, written by him on 
that day, which for fervent piety, a devo- 
tedness to his Heavenly Master, and for ex- 
pressions of humility 1 think was never 
excelled.’” 

Ido not in this paper undertake more 
than to fulfill the promise of the title and 
give the true story of a celebrated speech. 
The inebricty that occurred and that 
gave origin to the traditional escapes al.- 

luded to was, I am persuaded, in the 
brain of some imaginative and perhaps 
imaginary listener, and notin the brain of 
the speaker. On the general topic of Mr 
Webster’s personal habits I do not now 


ppeak—I, perhaps, hereafter may; but, 


according to the best information in the 
nature of the case obtainable, I pronounce 
the story of the half-dollar liquidation of 
the public debt proposed by Webster and 
the story of the maudlin eloquence uttered 
by him about the waterfall a hundred feet 
high, to be, both of them, mere and sheer 
myths. They will not die for yet a gen- 
eration; but, meantime, I shall have done 


my part toward killing them. 
TaRRytown, N. Y. 





LECTURE ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY PRES. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D. 


Pusuic lectures have long been recog- 
nized as a useful agency of public education 
and as a healthful form of public amuse- 
ment. Lecture Associations have been or- 
ganized in most of our cities and villages, 
to provide courses of lectures during the 
annual Winter lecture season, and fre- 
quently library associations, churches, 
schools, and colleges, and sometimes even 
private individuals have employed lecturers 
to address the public for pay. To meet 
the demand for lectures, many persons, 
men and women, of more or Jess talent and 
celebrity—preachers, professors, authors, 
travelcrs, scieutists, and orators—have been 
called or have gone withqut call into the 
lecture-field, with every variety of topic 
social, scieotific, political, and religious 
grave and grotesque; and at all prices, from 
a few dollars to as many hundreds per 
lecture. Lecture bureaus or agencies have 
been formed, to provide lecturers with en 
gagements and associations with speakers 
Thus, a]] the needful machinery has been 
devised for a most effective workivg of the 
lecture system 

But it cannot be disguised that the suc 
cess of the system is uot such as to encour 
age its promoters or to justify the prais 
once bestowed upon it. Many of the le 
ture societies, after repeated los-es upon 
their courses, have abandoned the ficid 
Others, failing to find payinz patronage 
for serious and wholesome lectures, bave 
taken to the employment of humorists and 
concert troupes, with an occasional lecture 
of the cheaper sort. and have thus degen- 
erated into mere public amusement so 
cieties, rivals of the thexter and circus. 
The lecture bureaus report a great falling 
off in the prices paid for lectures and the 
withdrawal of some of the best men from 
the field, with an increase of comic read- 
ers and concert companies or troupes, 

It is common to hear this decline of in- 
terest in public lectures attributed to a 
decadence in public taste and intelligence; 
but this explanation isinadmissible. Other 
indications prove an increase in public in- 
telligence and an advance in public taste. 
Especially do our book publications and 
sales evince this. The true causes lie 
nearer. Firat, the true and higher aim of 
public lectures, that of instruction, has 
been forgotten. The lower aim, that of 
amusement, has been made prominent and 
controlling. To insure paying audiences, 
notabilities have been evguged, at extrav- 
agant prices, or comic and humorous 
speakers alone have been employed. Even 
good lecturers have been made to feel that 
they must strive to be entertaining and 
funny, at the expense, if necessary, of their 
more serious purpose. 

Second. The high prices paid for lectures 
drew on, as necessary consequences, two 
other evils: 1, the charging of high fees 
of admission, which discouraged large at- 
tendance, and, 2, the intrusion of unfit men, 
tempted to offer themselves as lecturers in 
the hope of extravagant gains. Both of 
these effects became, in time, causes of 
further failures. 

But a third cause, growing out of the 
others, was the use of the lecture system 
for money making. Churches wishing to 
raise funds or pay debts, schools and library 
associations wanting to buy books, could 
think of po easier or better way than to 
give a public lecture or course of lectures. 
First, some lecturer is solicited to give the 
lecture gratuitously, and then the public is 
tormented into buying tickets for charity's 
sake, till ticket-peddlers have become as 

frequent and annoying io many places as 
are book-peddlers in others. Thus, by one 


means and another, the public lecture bas 
been brought into public contempt, except 
when some one with the fame of e Gough 





1. Determine at the outset whether your 
aim shall be public instruction or popular 
amusement. It isnot meant that these two 
are wholly incompatible with each other 
or that the one must be completely sacri- 
ficed to the other; but both cannot be 
made controlling. Instruction cannot 
be always given at a pecuniary profit 
and paying amusements wil] not always 
prove instructive. The public lecture for 
the sake of public education is a sufficient- 
ly worthy purpose to be made an aim by 
itself, and will pay in public good for the 
time, toil, and money it will cost. No more 
effective means than this exists of making 
an intelligent community, or of spreading 
useful knowledge, if wisely managed. 

2. If public amusement or pecuniary 
profit, which comes to the same thing, be 
the aim, then let the show principle be 
closely followed. Employ only celebrities, 
famous or infamous; men of wonderful 
power or of wonderful deeds, whom the 
populace will pay to see. It is the specta- 
cle that is wanted, not the speech. Men of 
note or of notoriety—a great preacher or a 
great pirate, a fasting Tanner or a first- 
class poet—will usually fill the house. This 
is not said in sarcasm. We all like to see 
celebrated people and are willing to pay 
forthe show. It may be proper for a gen 

eral lecture committee to procure occa- 
siovally for their patrons the sight of some 
of the great men of the world, provided 
they do not encourage vice by honoring 
men made notorious by their vices 

If a lecturer of merely ordinary fame is 
employed, with the purpose or hope of get. 
ting @ paying house, it might be well to 
borrow # hiot from Sidney Smith’s advice 
to a young clergyman who wished to at 

tract a large audience, and whom the wit 
counseled to advertise that he would preach 
standing on his head. Any one can see 
that such « spectacle would draw a crowd, 
whatever the theme or the ability of the 
speaker. If the task of speaking an hour 
in such a position should seem too difficult, 
it might serve the same purpose to speak 
sitting cross-legged on the top of the desk, 
or wearing the coat with wack in front, or 
dressed like a Turk or Chinaman. 

8. If the lecture association be in earnest 
in its purpose to promote public intelli- 
gence, it must count well its resources and 
leave nothing to chance in raising the 
requisite funds to pay its lecturers. The 
sale of season tickets or of tickets for each 
special course accomplishes a double good: 
it raises the money and secures the aud- 
ience. If enough tickets cannot be sold, 
then let a fund be raised by subscription; 
and when the proposed course can be 
shown to be one of great public use ex- 
perience proves that the money will not 
often be wanting, if solicited by a popular 
and energetic committee. 

4. The funds being assured, the choice of 
lecturers follows, unless, as will often be 
best, the committee select the lecturers first 
and then secure the amount required to em- 
ploy them. For purposes of instruction a 
course of six or more lectures on the same 
topic by one mau is better than as many 
lectures by severai men on different themes, 
If occasional lectures by noted lecturers be 
thrown in by way of amusement, still 
every genuine lecture association should 
count upon doing annually its solid and 
abiding work by such connected courses as 
above indicated. 

5. The first and fundamental qualification 
of a good public lecturer is, of course, an 
extensive and familiar acquaintance with 
his theme. But another qualification equal- 
ly important is ability as a public speaker— 
the ability to interest an audience, to 
awaken attention, and to lead the bearers as 
by a path of light through the deepest and 
darkest portions of the discussion. This 
may be a rare talent, but is indispensable to 
the public lecturer. 

6. The knack of advertising is also es. 
sential for a successful lecture committee. 
To advertise till everybody knows when 
and where each lecture is to be given is 
one thing; but to advertise so that every- 
body shall fee] that the hearing of that 
lecture is the one thing for them to do, 
that itis an opportunity not to be lost, is 
another and much better achievement. No 
enterprise depending upon popular feeling 


a 


interest; and the !lecture committee which 
grumbles because the people do not take 
fire of their own accord, and turn out in 
crowds to their lecture course, are more un- 
wise than unfortunate. Spontsneous com- 
bustion never happens to whole commu- 
nities. Skillful advertising and enough of 
it is the secret of success in selling wares 
or worda.. Some committees would gather 
a crowd in a desert; others cannot get a 
bandful in a city. 


ILLINOIs StaTe Unstverstry,. CHampPaoy, ILL. 








Sanitary, 


DISPOSAL OF HOUSEHOLD MAT- 
TERS. 


In our Jast number we were considering the 

disposal of slops in houses where there are no 

sewers. 

We have still to do with the exerctions of 

the water-closet or the outdoor privy. Where 

there are no sewers, we would always have 

the inside water-closet deliver its contents by 

a separate pipe. This may be into an outer 

cesspool, or into trencbes, such as we have 

described, which can bedeep enough and cov- 

ered with boards in Winter, or into the out- 

side privy, if itis a cemented vault and if the 

pipe ieading to it is properly trapped and ven- 

tilated. The pipe system already described 

may also be adapted toit. In many houses 

there is uo possible need of so constant a use 

of indoor appliances and whatever diminishes 

quantity is desirable. Because of the quan. 

tity of water used, we generally, however, pre- 

fert! have the vault which isto contam this 

separate from the outheuse. It then can 

have trenches, or a small-pipe system of its 

own, undergroutd. It is quite remarkable to 

see how proper administration will simplify 

the dispoaal of all these house-gatherings, and 

even how much the quantity to be disposed of 

can be diminished by planning and by care, 

Our solutions and dilutious are now so numer 

ous that we force upon ourselves problems 

which perplex us by their self-imposed wagni- 

tude. Ab outhouse to which all but sickly 

people can go in fair weather fs not as hazard- 

ous to personal aud public health as some over- 

used household conyentences. By the plan 

we have last noted, the contents of the out- 

house will usually be nearly dry and capable 

of removal easily, if not ellowed to accumulate 

in undue quantities. The simplicity of the 

half-barrel and handle plan of Rochdale, or of 
arrangements ofa receptacle which the plain- 

est ingenuity can devise, put to shame the 
uncleanly methods which are often allowed to 
exist. We know of no village or small town 
in which disposal is dificult when arranged in 
this way. Three half-barrel tubs are sufficient 
for a two-seated outhouse ; the one being kept 
to supply the place of any one that needs to be 
removed. 

In any town of 1,000 inhabitants, where the 
houses are in streets, it is desirable to have 
all the household arrangements outeide of 
houses regulated hy law and to have oversight 
and removal under the charge of an ‘nspector. 
There is need of alaw to compel all outside 
disposals to conform to a system, since those 
that say ther wil] attend to it themselves are 
the very ones most neglectful. Besides, those 
who would may easily pay their one or two- 
dollar tax to bave it certain that they may 
thus be protected from nuisance on their 
peighbors’ grounds, as well as upcn their own, 
and be thereby also protected from causes of 
ill-health or serious sickness. 

The chief additional nuisances on smal) 
premises are those arising from the keeping of 
domestic animals. We do not now refer to 
that neighbor’s howling dog, but to the coun- 
try cow-yard and stable and still more to the 
pig-pen. Cow-yards and stables are seldom 
complained of. The amount of dry fodder 
used serves as a mixture for the compost and 
the interests of the owners is generally to 
keepthe horse and cow cleanly. In Winte 
there is little odor, and in Spring and Fall it 
is generally needed for the fields, while in 
Sumnier the horses and catile spend most o¢ 
their time in the pastures or on the road. 
But not so with the inevitable pig. He is kept 
in a close pen, has weeds and grass and offal 
furnished him, is regarded as needing to wal- 
low in filth, and is defended in his right to 
make a nuisance because itis his nature. A 
letter from a rural town informs us that, amid 
abundant evidence of the real nuisance ina 
certain case on trial, the jury decided that 
there was no cause of complaint, since they 
too had pig-pens, with odors. Itis difficult to 
prove cases of specific disease from pig-pens. 
The pen is out of doors, where fresh air can 
come day and night. The pig roots over its 
contents, so as to expose them tothe atmos 
phere, and so the foulness is diluted. There is 

in some cases evidence that pens have caused 
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or without the use of abundant litter; but, 
bappily, English and also much American law 
does not require that the thing be proveda 
puisance, injurious to health. That which 
gives discomfort so decided and even causes 
nausea to so many people is decided to bea 
nuisance to be abated. We have known the 
pig-pen of a Dutchman, with two fat pigs, to 
be a nuisance toa whole community, that on 
close, damp nights sent foul odors a quarter of 
ofa mile. Juries ought not to hesitate to 
abate such a nuisance, and yet, for the sake of 
our pig, may be very conservative. We dis- 
like to attack any man about his dog or his 
pig; nevertheless, village pig-pens are a nui- 
ance, unless they are so kept as not to be dis- 
seminators of foul odors. The fact that all 
city health authorities have so decided ought 
to bave influence with country juries, where 


the nuisance is shown to be rea! and contin- 
uous. 





Line Arts. 


NEW YORK SALES GALLERIES. 


Ir isa fact worthy of the consideration of 
lovers of art objects that many of the best 
things brought to this country never get into 
the great exhibitions, and can only be seen at 
the galleries of the large dealers, before they 
are withdrawn into private collections. The 
exhibitions of the art societies are often made 
up of a few good pictures and many bad ones. 
This of necessity, so long as other considera- 
tions besides artistic merit must in some 
eases determine their acceptance; but the 
dealers of reputation cannot afford to bave 
poor pictures on their walls. Their very life 
depends upon their wisdom in e ection; 
hence, good pictures are the rule in their gal- 
leries. The truth of this statement can be 
easily proven by any one who will take the 
trouble and the pleasure to visit the galleries 
of Messrs. Avery, Knoedler, Schans, the 
American Art Gallery, or Mr. Keppel’s de- 
lightful establishment. 

At the Schaus Gallery, on Broadway, the 
first picture that meets the eye of the visitor 
who is allowed to penetrate the inner room, If, 
Emile Renonf’s great paint!ng of a little child 
who, sitting beside Grandpapa, in a boat, he!ps 
him, or thinks she help him, to pull the oar. 
The figures are life-size. The look of inter- 
ested innocence on the child’s face and of in- 
terested pride in the old man’s is something to 
be long remembered. The group is charming 
in its simplicity and the management of the 
composition original and clever. Everything 
is solidly painted, and no-part of the picture 
is better than the wide stretch of water, with 
{ts gathering mists and distant boats. In the 
same gallery may be seen a picture by Emile 
Adau, full of humor and nicety of detail. An 
artist has a grand seigneur for a sitter, and, 
looking up to catch his expression, finds that 
he has fallen asleep. The contrast between 
the sitter’s face and the half-finished portrait 
on the easel is admirably conceived. Palma- 
roli, one of the best of Spanish-Parisians, has 
a figure subject, full of sparkle and light. 
There is a picture by Jules Dupré, in the best 
style of the artist—a simple landscape, full of 
tender shadows and lovely greens. Edouard 
Frére has a group of playing boys, and Louis 
Leloir a water-color, which is glowing enough 
in its reds and blues to make one forget its 
somewhat disagreeable subject. ‘ 

At Knoedler’s, which still retains the old 
Goupil prestige, with, perhaps, something 
added to it, there are a score of pictures that 
are fairly typical of the artists they represent. 
The “Cardinal Mazarin,’’ by Tony Robert 
Fleury, shows that Robert Fleury’s son has 
inherited something besides an art name. Full 
of light, vigor, and color, but, perhaps, a 
trifle confused in the details of the foreground, 
is a large picture by Kaemmerer, who just now 
happens to be inthe supreme heydey of favor 
with picture-buyers. The subject, a balloon 
ascension in the year eight of the Republic, is 
one well calculated to demand an exercise of 
Kaemmerer’s best gifts. There has evidently 
been a careful study of costumes and many of 
them are strikingly like the dresses worn by 
the ladies of to-day. There is acapitul picture 
by Clays at this gallery. A quiet sea, with a 
group of boats, a simple composition, but in 
its very simplicity superior to the great pic- 
ture at the Art Museum. Those who can 
forget the painful situations in which 
Schenck always involves his animals, and see 
in his pictures only their admirable technical 
qualities and fidelity to Nature, will find two 
extremely good examples of this master’s work 
at Knoedlers—groups of sheep huddling to- 
gether for mutual warmth and mutual protec- 
tion against the blinding snow-tempest. 

At Avery’s Gallery, in Fifth Avenue, near 
Fourteenth Street, one feels the atmosphere of 
eetheticism the moment he eteps within the 
door. In ali the pictures in the gallery there 
is evidence of well-studied selection. One of 
fhe moet interesting things to be sean bere fe 


a group of monks, who stand about a well- 
spread table, in the act of saying grace. Each 
monk’s face ia a study of character, and the 
ensemble is harmonious and graceful. This 
picture is by Riefstahl, director of the 
Academy at Carlsrhue, whose popularity 
is very great with foreign collectors and 
is constantly growing here. ‘‘The Alsatian 
Wedding Feast,” by Grisson, is another 
spirited picture to be seen at Avery’s. There 
are upward of a score of figures, each one isa 
study, and the merry group 1s full of move- 
ment. In the artist’s touch there is the cer- 
tainty that comes of long training, without the 
least thought of mechanical precision in his 
style. Louis Leloir has a picture of a pretty 
woman, who is amusing herself with the frolics 
of afashionable dog and a lovely baby. There 
is, also, a perfect gem of Kaemmerer’s—a small 
picture, representing a coy and coquettish 
maiden, who looks over her shoulder and ex- 
pects your admiration, as a matter of course. 
One may see here, also, alarge Van Marcke, 
which, having been painted ten years, has 
gained all that mellowness of color which age 
is sure to bring to that clever artist’s work. 

Th habitués of Keppel’s delightful rooms, in 
Sixteenth Street, find in the portfolios there 
a ferennial source of pleasure. We are 
asa people,coming to understand better the 
true value of engravings and the engraver’s 
mission of translating into accessible black 
and white the great masterpieces of the 
world. Neverhas been atime when Mr. Kep- 
pel’s portfolios have been fuller of the gems 
of engraving than now. He seems to have 
acquired that sixth sense which leads the 
true connoisseur to the places where rare 
specimens are found. He was particularly 
fortunate in securing an entire series of fine 
impressions of Gerard Dow’s ‘‘ Winder” and 
*“ Reader’; modern work on steel after the 
old methods. To sit at one of his select- 
ed portfolios is to get as near the 
famous pictures of the world as it 
is possible to do with a reproduction. Takea 
picture like Wm. Sharpe’s reproduction of 
Salvator Rosa’s ‘‘ Diogenes.’’ There is every 
admirable quality of the picture indicated 
except the color, and the tmagination can 
supply that. In one of his portfolios Mr. 
Keppe! has thirty-four plates—in different 
sizes, of varying degrees of merit, and in sey- 
eral styles of engraving—all from Raphael’s 
famous “‘ Madonna dela Chaise.” It isa most 
interesting collection. In short, there is 
little that is «minteresting in these charming 
rooms, and there is so much for study that a 
notice of so few lines as this is almost an in- 
justice. Those who visit the rooms may be 
sure of a genial welcome, since Mr. Keppel is 
an enthusiast no less than a dealer, and loves 
to show his treasures almost as well as to sell 
them. 





Biblical Research, 


THE TALMUDIC TESTIMONY TO 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY PROFESSOR BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


To THE Ep!ToR oF THe INDEPENDENT: 


It seems to me that we can hardly over- 
estimate the interest or importance of the 
Talmudic passage so fully discussed by Dr. 
B. Pick in your issue of October 18th. The 
inferences to be drawn from it appear to be 
even more important than those which he has 
adduced. My attention was first called to it 
bya paper by Dr. J. Rawson Lumby, in Vol. 
IX of the ‘‘ Expositor,’”? who scems to have 
had’a more correct text before him—at least, 
in the latter part of the passave—than that 
which Dr. Pick has used. I transcribe the 
last few lines from Dr. Lumby’s translation: 
‘Next day he [Gamaliel] brought him a 
Libyan ass. Then he [the Phélosophers] said 
to them, I have sunk myself down (i. ¢., read 
further on) in the book, and if is there writ. 
ten, Iam not come to take away from the law of 
Moses, neither to add to the law of Moses am I 
come. And it is written there (i. ¢., in the 
Mosaic law), Where there is a son, a daughter 
shall not inherit. She said to him, Let thy 
light shine as a lamp! [thus giving him a 
pointed reminder of yesterday’s gift]. But 
Rabban Gamaliel said, The as° has come and 
kicked down the Lamp.’’ It is with these 
significant references to the bribers that the 
two plotters proclaim their triumph over the 
hated Christian’s boasted honesty. In passing, 
we may note that the inference from this 
transaction is by no means that “‘ the relation 
between the synagogue and the church was of 
a friendly nature’; but ratherthe reverse. The 
object of Imma Shalom and Gamaliel was not 
to seek justice ; but to destroy the reputation 
of a hated sect, through ita leader. This is, 
however, not the important point. My object 
in writing is to point out the insecurity of the 
inference, drawn by both Dr. Pick and Dr. 
Lumby, that we have here evidence of a lost 





seying of Christ's. It te fo be noted that 








none of the quotations in this paésage are 
literal. That from Numbers xxvii, 8 amounts 
only to citation of the bearing of that pas- 
sage, not of its words. So that which has 
been rightly assigned by both writers to 
Matt. v, 17 again gives the gist, not wording 
of the passage. We are prepared, therefore, 
to expect the same of the quotation: ‘* The 
son and the daughter shall inherit alike.’ 
And there is absolutely no reason why we 
should look further than Gal. iii, 28 for its 
original, ‘‘In Christ Jesus there is neither 
male nor female,” from which the legal max- 
im, as quoted by the philosopher, may be de- 
rived, after exactly the same fashion as the 
other maxims quoted were derived from their 
originals. Nor will an objection to this arise, 
even if we accept the various reading which 
substitutes ‘Gospel’? for ‘another law.” 
Ignatius, Tertullian, etc. will parallel that 
expression as referring to the New Testament 
asawhole. If we bear in mind now that this 
whole story belongs to atime when men were 
still living who had seen the temple, prob- 
ably, therefore, as Dr. Pick has pointed ont, 
to the first Christian century, we will see 
clearly that the following weighty inferences 
follow: 

1. Already in the first century the Gospel of 
Matthew and the Epistle to the Galatians were 
in the hands of Christians. 2. They were ac- 
counted as authoritative books, giving “a law” 
just as authoritative as the Old Testament it- 
self. 8. They existed as parts of a collection of 
authoritative books. There was such a thing as 
an authoritative New Testament Canon al- 
ready in the first century, including Matthew 
and Galatians, at all events. 4. They possibly 
(or probably ?) formed oné book with the au- 
thoritative Old Testament (with the colloca- 
tion in the latter part of the passage as above 
quoted). In other words, we have here a most 
valuable witness, too long and too much 
neglected, to the early date of the formation 
of the New Testament Canon. If the passage 
stood alone in this witness, the facts as thus 
brought out would be very startling. On the 
contrary, however, its witness fs fully corrob- 
orated by the Farly Jewish-Christian writing— 
“The Testament of the XII Patriarchs ’—and 
by the genuine letters of Ignatius. We may 
rest in them, therefore, as secure, May I 
venture to refer vour readers to a paper bring- 
ing out briefly this corroborative evidence, 
published in Vol. I of “The Presbyterian Re- 
view” (Jan., 1879)? 
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Music, 


Wits Mme. Patti’s last concert, given in 
the Brooklyn Academy cf Music, on Nov, 28th 
under the management of Mr. Henry E. Ab- 
bey, the present season of the renowned 
prima donna in New York and Brooklyn came 
to an end. This final concert was, beyond 
doubt, a brilliant soctal success. Brooklyn re- 
ceived the renowned singer right royally. The 
house was crowded, the applause generons. 
Mme Patti’s carriage (containing Mme. Patti 
and Signor Nicolini) was drawn back to the 
hotel by a crowd of young men, whose inspira- 
tion to thus play horse it would be indelicate 
to hint as less due to youthful enthusiasm 
than current coin of the land. But it 1s 
sincerely to be regretted that the entire series 
of appearances so far must be candidly sum- 
med up as one of the most unfortunate and 
conspicuous failures in the. line of” amuse- 
ments, musical or otherwise, that this city has 
known. Ablundering setting-out, bad man- 
azement, indifference from the general public, 
an assisting company of exasperating incom- 
petence (Mile. Castellan excepted)—such 
must be the ineffaceable remembrance of these 
first weeks of Mme. Patti’s return. The com- 
ing back, which might easily have been a tri- 
umph, has been a diminuendo. Ov her own 
part, no doubt, Mme. Patti has learned a sal- 
utary if mortifying lesson, so farasthe mis- 
takes made were due to her own possible ig- 
norance of musical matters to-day in this 
country. She left us years ago, whenthe art 
had yet to take many of its greatest steps 
here; when our public were less educated, 
less critical in it, less exacting of the best 
giveninthe best way; when the average 
American audience might almost have listened 
to Signor Gorno and MM. Levilly and Salvati 
with composure. Mme. Patti has evidently 
long expected that New York would be com- 
plaisant enough in its progress of musical 
cultivation to remain just where she left it. 
Sbe has, doubtless fully discovered her error 
by this time ; certainly to her cost. We hope 
that, under the new and able management of 
Mr. Abbey, something of the lost success, 
some part of the éclat which ought to have 
attended her re-appearances in the United 
States may be retrieved ; but, apropoe of the 
‘tons of flowers and miles of smilax,’’ it is 
unquestionably the fact that, however gaud- 
fly 9 wot fire-work may be induced to blaze out 





at the end, one will have to work very hard 
indeed to make people forget the fizzle of its 
beginning. 


....The concert of the Oratorio Soclety, on 
the 26th(reference to the rehearsal preceding it 
has been made earlier), was so notably fine a 
one that criticism was to a certain extent dis- 
armed. The drawbacks incident to the re- 
bearsal’s presentation of the program—Ber- 
lioz’s “Sanctus”? and Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Tower of 
Babel ’’—did not reappear. The orchestra 
was smooth, sonorous, and kept well in hand 
by Dr. Damrosch. The chorus surpassed it- 
selfin attack, precision, and strength. Sig- 
nor Campanini and Mr. Remmertz did them- 
selves full justice. With each hearing Rubin- 
stein’s popular work impresses us as unique, 
highly attractive, and saisissant. Itis terse, 
trenchant, dramatic; but it fs not a great 
work, while nothing is easier than to mistake 
it for such. For the most part, it fs a brilliant, 
a magnificent piece of modern sensationalism 
in music ; music which belongs to this nine- 
teenth century, is part of its tendencies in art, 
asin everything else. Not that the ‘‘ Tower of 
Babel’ is altogether an exalted piece of musical 
clap-trap. It{s worked out, harmonized, or- 
chestrated thoughtfully and faultlessly. Side 
by side with its “Storm and Destruction of 
the Tower,” which splits (and delights) the 
ears of the musical groundlings,are such pages 
nathe choruses of the “ Three Races” and 
“Thou, Thon, the Lord of the World ’’—the 
latter a doublechorus, built from two short 
subjects of splendid intrinsic force and de- 
veloped contrapuntally toan extent that be- 
wilders the mind, as well as the ear, of anyone 
who takes the pains to examine the full score, 
The “ Tower” is not an inherently solid com- 
porition throughout; and the only cloak for 
some of ita weaknesses is the remembrance 
that Rubinstein claims to have in mind its 
actual production on an operatic stage, while 
thus permitting its production on an oratorio 
one. 


...-Spontini’s ‘*La Vestale’”’ has been re- 
vived in Vienna for the first time since 1854, 
Mr. Franz Rummel has been playing in 
Vienna, with much commendation from critics 
there. London anticipates this Spring 
what the Athegeum calls ‘‘a plethora of or- 
chestral concerts.” Spohr’s “ Last Judg- 
ment” and Berlioz’s ‘* Faust’ are to be pro- 
duced by the Glasgow Choral Uniom for the 
first time in that city. The prospective 
marriage of Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, next 
year, is ‘‘ officially announced.” The ru- 
mor of Miss Annie Louise Cary’s engagement 
yet lacks reliable confirmation. 























Science. 


Tere fs no better evidence of the great 
progress botany has made as an (ntelligent and 
nsefaul study than by comparing the “ Local 
Floras”’ of the present with the past. Take, 
for instance, the ‘“‘Flora of Washington and 
Vicinity,’’ as just issued by Lester F. Ward, 
and the same as issued by Brereton and Rich, 
some fifty years ago. In those days the cata- 
logues were only what they were said to be— 
little more than lists of plants which the stu- 
dents might find within a cireumseribed limit 
round a city or within a certain district. Bot- 
any then consisted of little more than collect- 
ing and raming plants, and distributing plants 
in some order to form the herbarium. When 
the plants were all collected, the botanist bad 
little more to do. Now the real work of the 
botanist 1s only begun with his collections, 
The study of the plant living, as it proceeds 
through all the phases of growth, fs of far 
more importance than the study of the plant 
dead; and the application of the facts col- 
lected to the nnmerous subjects which affect 
humanity in so many ways is by no means 
the least work of the botanist. Among the 
particularly interesting features of Mr. Ward’s 
new catalogue of Washington plants fs the 
contribution which he makes to the geog- 
raphy of plants. We all have a general 
idea that plants are wanderers; but there are 
very few exact records of the appearance of 
plants for the first time in one place, or the 
disappearance of some from others. Usually, 
this subject is regarded as of no importance by 
the systematic botanist. It is enough for him 
that a plant collected is not indigenous, that it 
is introduced, to dismiss it wholly from his 
mind. The fact is that nothing is positively 
known to be indigenous, and the whole flora 
of a given locality may have been immigrants 
in times when we did not know. Mr. Ward 
has shown, by a comparison with what he finds 
now and what has been recorded, an enor 
mous accession of new species, as well as of dis- 
appearance of others. Of course, some have 
been overlooked in the past, and others, sup- 
posed lost, may yet be found; but yet, allowing 
for this, the disappearances have been more 
numerous than the accessious. This simple 
list of Washington plants will be welcomed by 
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most botanists as one of the most valuable 
contributions made to thefr favorite science 
for many years 





.-»-ltis worthy of note that the manner in 
which coa! is formed has never been 60 pre- 
cisely made out that no possible objection 
could be made to the proposition, whatever it 
may bavebeen. Some years ago Professor Hux- 
ley gave a lecture iv London “On a Plece of 
Coal,”’ In which he advanced the idea, founded 
onan examination of a piece from a mine called 
the *' Better Red,”’ that the bulk of the coal 
was made up of spores, which fell from the 
plants growing in the coal-districts during the 
Carboniferous Age. It seems strange that so 
startling a statement should not have been 
challenged, so that more confirmatory evi- 
dence should have been brought out, if at- 
tainable; but the seeming tacit assent of 
English geologists and other nutural bis- 
torians btave lent some support to the 
views of Professor Huxley. At length, we 
have a new examination of these 
by Prof. Spencer, who asserts that Prof. Hux- 
ley must have been favored by unusual spec- 
imens, which are not found Large 
which may be seen by the 
naked eye, but better by a lens, do abound in 
the coal; “ but they are not so numerous by 
any means nas to form the bulk of the coal,’’ 
end, indeed, itis in the upper layers and tn 
what is the poorest coal that the spores the 
most abound 


coals 


now 
epores—spores 


In the good coal, besides the 
spores, are various kinds of plants, mingled to- 
gether in great confusion—lepidodendroid 
atema, leaves, fruits, and spores; calamites, 
ferns, astromyclons, lepidodendroid tissues, 
and other vegetable remains.”? Prof. Spencer's 
paper takes away much of the force of Prof. 
Huxley's views; but still leaves the extreme 
regularity of the layers as much of a mys- 
tery asbefore. A suddenly overwhelmed forest 
ought to present irregularities in the carbo 
naceous depusit 





es? 

Personalities. 
ACCORDING to English wuews- 
papers, Mr. Parnell is of English origin, and 
not Irish, as generally supposed. In the 
seventeenti: century his fam®ily occupied a 
good position in Cheshire 
Commonwealth 


certain 


and were of the 
party duriug the civil ware, 
When the restoration came, Thomas Parnell, 
the then head of the family, left England and 
settled in 
estate 


Ireland, where he purchased an 
The properity descended to his son 
Thomas, the well-kuown author of “The Her 
mit’ and other poems. On the ejection of the 
Whigs, at the end of Queen Anne's reign, Par 
nell was persuaded to change his party, and he 
became the friend of Swift, through whose in- 
fluence he received valuable church promotion 
at the hands of Archbishop King. Every year, 
as soon as he had collected his rents and the 
revenues of his benefices, he came over to En- 
giand and spent some months living in elegant 
atyle and impairing rather than improving his 
fortune. His brother John, who succeeded to 
the estates at his death, was a judge of the 
Court of King’s Bench and the direct lineal 
aucestor of the present Home Rule leader. 


.. Laura Bridgman, the blind deaf-mute, 
wrote a sympathetic little note to Mra. Gar- 
fleld in regard to her wounded husband, and 


received iu return tbis kind and gracious let- 
ter: 
** WasuineTon, D. C., July 29th, 1881. 


“* My Dear Miss Bridgman:—I have just re- 
ceived your letter, and, while [thank you, I am 
filled with wonder that from out the silence and 
darkness of your life you can speak to me. 
When I was a very little girl, I beard of you, 
apd I bave always felt that your spirit must 
bea great deal stronger and brighter than 
that of any ordinary mortal, to enable you to 
do so weil what we, with all our faculties, are 
I think the President will 
r ver, and it will be a great pleasure to him 
to) .aow that you remembered him in his suf- 
feriug. With great admiration and regard, 
your friend, Lucretia R, GarFiecp.” 


only able to do 


....Mr. Millafs is at work upon a picture 
which will have a double interest. Many 
years ago, when Edwin Landseer was at his 
greatest, he began an equestrian portrait of 
Queen Victoria ; but went no further than the 
horee—a white pony, exquisitely painted. 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild bought the un- 
tinished picture at Landseer’s sale, and its 
his son, Sir Nathaniel, bas 
commissioned Mr. Milleis to supply a female 
equestrian figure in place of that of Her 
Majesty. As the work is to bang at Tring 
Park, Sir Nathaniel’s country house, which 
was once given by Charles If to Nell Gwynne, 
Mr. Millais suggested that the actress should 
be painted into the vacant place, 


present owner, 


Frederick Douglass, after a life of 
strange vicissitudes, is spending his latter 
days in comfortable prosperity. He is the 
possessor of $100,000 or more, and his office 
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provides him with an annual salary of $7,000. 
His duties are easily performed and be has 
leisure for writing and lecturing. 


.... The Washington Jost says of the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Scoville, Guiteau’s sister, at the 
trial: ‘“‘Her sad face, with its kindly expres- 
sion, won for her the sympathy of all present. 
She was modestly dressed in deep | lack, with 
a very heavy necktie of black silk.” 


--.- 4 committee has been appointed in Lon- 
dou for the purpose of obtaining funds for the 
“ Gartield House,’’ so named in houor of our 
late President and 
working-girls. 
the purpose. 


intended as a home for 
One lady bas given $1,250 for 


.-.-Joeiah Henson, the original of the hero 
of **Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” died lately in Can- 
ada, leaving a mourning family of eleven 
ehildren, forty-four grandchildren, and six 
great-grandchildren. 


....It is rumored that Arthur Sullivan, Mus, 
D)., the author of “ Pinafore,” *‘ Patience,” 
and other popular light operas, is to be 
knighted. 


..-»M. Gambetta, the new 
France, is forty-four years of age. 


School and College. 


THe University of Michigan is meeting 
with well-merited success in their efforts in 
the cause or higher education. Students of 
the academic department are admitted to the 
new School of Political Science whenever they 
have completed the “required studies’ of 
either of the general courses leading to the 
degree of bachelor of arts, bachelor of letters, 


premier of 








or bachelor of science Such required studies 


embrace vearly the whole of the work of the 
fivrel two years, Students who bave completed 
the studies of the secoud year iu any other 
college of uulyersity having Coutces uf study 
the first tWwu years Of Which are substuuttally 
equivaleit to the Lrst two years in the 
acaiemic depaitment of the University of 
Michigan may be admitted to the School of 
Political Science without examination. Certiti- 
cates of standing and of honorable dismissal 
will be required of all students from other col- 
leges, but no examination for admission will 


be held. 


-ln the University of Pennsylvania the 
Department of Arts and the Towne Scientific 
School open the collegiate year with larger 
classes then ever before. The sophomores in 
the Scientific School are in two divisions—those 
who last year elected a five-years’ course 
and those who then elected a four-years’ 
course. The former next year will be sub- 
juniors and the latter juniors. Thencefor- 
ward the School will each year have five 
classes—two in which the instruction is gen- 
eral and three in which it is chiefly special. 
The “sixth course’’in the Towne Scientific 
School—that of “ studies preparatory to medi- 
cine’’—has attracted a number of special stu- 
dents, in addition to the * regulars,” who are 
candidates fora degree. The Wharton School 
of Finance and Economy has a class of eight— 
two regular students of the sub-junior year 
and six special students. 


.... The Western Reserve College, at Hud- 
eo, U., bas a regular attendance of 116 stu- 
dents, this number including 41 who are in 
the preparatory school. The institution is 
under the presidency of the Rev. Carroll Cut- 
ler, D. D., and is provided witb a corps of 
eleven tustructors. 


.eee [Le South Cerolina College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanics, at Columbia, has vow, in 
its second year, only fifty-pine students, thirty- 
one of whom are studentsof last year. Twen- 
ty did not return after vacation, President 
Miles attributing this partly to the poverty of 
the people. 


... Wilberforce University, wear Xenia, O., 
opens the collegiate year with 125 students, 
The faculty numbers five members and there 
are four departments connected with the insti- 
tution—classical, scientific, theological, and 
pormal, 


..eeMr. J. P. Howard, of Burlington, Vt., 
has given the University of Vermont the sum 
of $20,000 to remodel and ‘repair the college 
buildings. This makes a total of nearly 
$100,000 presented to the institution by Mr. 
Howard within the year. 


....The trustees of Rutgers College have 
not yet selected a successor to President 
Campbell, who resigned iast June, and he is 
still at the head of the institution. 


....Mr. Charles Crocker has given $20,000 
to the California Academy of Sciences, the in- 
come of which endowment fund isto be ap- 
plied to origina) research ip the Far West. 


....-Tbe Rev. Jobe Hall has declined the 
ebancellorabip of the University of New York. 








Lebbles. 


Tre chiropodist first dates from William the 
Corncurer. 


.---It looks suspicious to see a man always 
take a clove before answering the telephone. 


..«-The speaker is he who does not speak» 
and the president he who does not preside. 
What a beautifully simple language it ie, to be 
sure. 


.... Amelia (looking at the Laocoén group): 
“Ah! yes; firemen, [ see. But how did 
they become so intricately entangled in the 
hose ?”’ 


... When a Yankee in Rome was shown the 
petrified form of one of the Early Christian mar- 
tyrs, he remarked that it was evidently aSaint 
Gothard. 


-+-» WARRANTED TO Krii.—A certain pro- 
fessor eays that kerosene is sure death to in- 
sects in all stages. It may be in stages, but 
how about the hotels? 


... Silver dollars with holes in them are 
painfully numerous, but they are not half so 
painfully numerous as holes without ans sil- 
ver dollars around them. 


...An Obto girl sued a man for breach of 
promise, and proved him such a mean sconn- 
drel that the jury decided that she onght to 
pay him something fornot marrying her. 


...‘* This safe is empty. Call at the house,”’ 
was the card which burglars found on a safe 
in a Green Bay office. They called at the 
house and robbed it of $600, and the smari 
oftice clerk hasn’t got the big head any more. 


..."* For heroic but vain endeavors to look 
pleased,’’ says a crusty old bachelor, ** nothing 
can equal the facial expression of two girls 
compelled to dauce with each other, on account 
of the searcity of men.” 


..** le there avy Opentag bere for an iutel- 
jectual writer?’ asked a seedy, red-nosed in 
dividual of an editor. ® Yes, my friend,’’ re 
plied the man of quills. ‘*A considerate car- 
penter, foreseeing your visit, left an opening 
for you. Turn the knob to the right.” 


.. Job Shuttle has abandoned going to the 
theater altogether. When he wants an eve- 
ing’s enjoyment, he bangs his wife’s new 
**Rembrandt”’ beaver hat op the gas-bracket, 
sits behind it, and looks at it intensely. He 
gets just as much as be would by going to the 
theater and saves the price of a ticket. 


..-.“*Don’t you know that it isa felony to 
steal a pocket-hook out of a gentleman’s pock- 
et?’ askedan | ustin justice of a hard case. 
“Yes, I knows it, Jedge; but dat ar pocket- 
book bulged out at de sides so dat [ b’leeve you 
has so much speret in yer that yer would hab 
made a break for it yerself, Jedge, ef nobody 
was watchin’ yer.”’ 


..** Ocean me not,”’ the lover cried, 
“Tam your surf—to you I’m tide, 
Don’t breaker heart, fair one, but wave 
Objections thine—this sand I crave.” 


“Oh! billow Bill,”’ she blushed, ‘1 sea 
You would beach osen shore by me; 
But I’m mermaid not yet in reine, 
And shell for years that way remain.”’ 


...-In the form of report employed by 
officers on guard at Gibraltarit is customary 
to insert, if all has gone as usual: “N. B.— 
Nothing extraordinary.’? One day an oflicer 
fell down a precipice and was killed, but when 
the young Scotchman on guard banded in his 
guard report ‘Nothing extraordinary” ap- 
pearedonit. An explanation being demanded. 
the reply was: ‘‘Aweel, sir, I dinna think 
there’s anything extraordinary. If he’d faun 
doon a precipice 400 feet and not been killed, 
I shonld bae thought it vara extraordinary, 
and | would hae put it doon in mae report.” 


asylum is amnan who ts often perfectly sensible, 
and when accosted at such times causes vis- 
itors to wonder why he i-~ confined there, 
This inmate entered inte couversation the 
other day with a caller, whose dress proclaimed 
himaclergyman. Saidthe madman: ‘It was 
too bad, was it not, the killing of Grant at 
Chicago?” “It was,” said the minister, who 
followed the uccepted custom of assenting to 
the statements of lunatics, for peace’s sake. 
‘* Hayes was assassinated at Cincinuati, was he 
pot?” again asked the lunatic. ‘* Yes,’’ re- 
plied the clergyman. ‘‘ And was not Queen 
Victoria murdered in her palace?” To this 
query from the madman the clerical visitor 
once more answered in the affirmative. The 
lupatic named one after another a dozen liv- 
ing royal personages, all of whom the clergy- 
map was led to admit had been put out of the 
way. Finishing his catechism, the madman 
turned op the clergyman, and said, fereely. 
“Your dress shows you are a minister ; but you 
are the worgt liar l ever met,” _ 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BROTHERTON, Horatio, Oneonta, N. Yu» 
accepts call to Sandusky, O. 

CHAMBERS, 8. A., becomes superintendent 
of public schools in Henderson, Ky. 

COSLEY, B. E., closes his labors in Pigeon, O. 

CRAMBLETT, 8. M., closes his labors in Me- 
lange, Minn. 

DAVIS, R. W., Buffalo, Va., resigns. 

DE POY, W B., Springfield, O., resigns. 

EDGE, N. N., White Oak, Ga., resigne. 

FACKLER, J. W., Stewart, Ga., resigns. 

FUSON, 8. K., Salem, Mo., resigns. 

GUNTER, 4G. H., Caldwell, O., resigns. 

HERNDON, C. 7T., ord. at Berryville, Va. 

HOLDER, J. W., ord. at Shady Grove, Tenn. 

JOHNSON, L. C., inst. in new Swedish ch. in 
Burlington, Ia. 

MARTIN, R. M., Deep River, Conn., declines 
call to Framingham, Mass. 

MILLER, J. W., Milford, removes to Gran- 
ville, O. 

SPEES. 8. D., ord. in Bradford, O. 

STETSON, H. L., called to Pern, Ind. 

THAMES, R. B., ord. in Refugio, Tex. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BELL, W. 8., ord. at Vermillion, Dak. 

BLAKE, L. H., Roxbury, Mass., dismissed. 

COCHRAN, A. B., accepts call to Centralia, 
fan. 

COOPER, James, ord. at Duston, Kan. 

HAMPTON, W. 8., Cambridge, Neb., resins, 
to become principal of Franklin Academy. 

HILL, Catvis G., Walpole, accepts call to 
Milton, Mass. 

HODGES, A. C., ord. at Buckland, Mass. 

LANE, J. P., Hyde Park, called to Norton, 
Mass. 

POST, ‘T. M., D. D., First ch., St. Louis, Mo., 
resigns, to take effect Jan. Ist. 

RICHAKDSON, GiLsBerT B., Alstead, N. H., 
accepts cali to Hardwick, Mass. 

SINCLAIR, Wititam H., ord. to Howard 
Chapel, Nashville, Tenn 

TERRETT, Wittiam R., Daiton, Masa., dis 
missed. 

TWITCHELL, J. E., D. D., Cleveland, v., 
called to First ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 
WALDO, L. F., Grand Rapids, called to 

Shelby, Mich. 
WEIR, W. W., ord, in Eureka, Kan. 
WRIGHT, Henry N., ord. in First ch., New 
Lots, Long Island. 


LUTHERAN. 

BOWERS, G. A., D.D., removes fiom Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., to Hillsboro, Ll. 

BUSBY, G. W., Lewisburg, accepts call to 
Versailles, O. 

DORNBLASER, E: H., Salem, Penn., accepts 
call to Wheeling, W. Va. 

FOX, L. A., D.D., called to Newberry, 8. C. 

KUNTZ, J. J., inst. in Couyngham, Penn. 

NEFF, L. P., Minersville, accepts call to 
Shenandoah, Penn. 

WERTZ, Joseru Q., accepts call to Lexing- 
ton, 

ZIMMERMAN, J. C., Osborn, called to Pitts 
burgh, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALEXANDER, W1i1t1M, inst. in Dixon, Cal 
FAIRBAIRN, A., called to Carson City, Nev. 
HAWN, A. D., called to Mansfield, O. 
LITTLE, J. B., inst. in Adrian, Mich. 
PARKER, &G. D., removes to Greensburg, Ind., 
and becomes presbyterial mis-ionary. 
REED, WuituiaM, called to Mount Ida Me 
moria) Ch., Troy, N. Y 
SMITH, Rosert L., called to St. Petersburg, 
Penp. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ALGER, Ws. J., accepts cal] to Camden, 8. C. 

ATKIN, N. F., ord. deacon in Marshall, Texas. 

BABIN, J. O., accepts cali to Mason City, Ia. 

BANISTER, T. L., becomes assistant ut St. 
Stephen’s, Wiikesbarre, Penn. 

CHAMBRE, A. St. Joun, ord. deacon in Fal! 
River, Mass. 

CORNELL, Georce H., settles in Laramie City, 
Wyoming Territory. 

COWPER, Frep. C., accepts call to Island 
Pond, Vt. 

DENNIS, F. W., South Boston, Mass., resigns. 

GRAY, J. B., Birmingham, Ala., accepts call 
St Mary’s City, Md 

IRVINE, IlseRram, accepts call to Racine, Wis. 

HITCHINGS, H. B., ass’t in Trinity Parish, 
New York City, resigns. 

JARVIS, H. M., accepts call to Eastport, Me. 

MORAN, SAMUEL, accepts call to West [slip, 
Long Island. 

RANDALL, H. C., Pomfret, accepts call to 
Essex, Conn 

SEYMOUR, Cuartes H., accepts call to Ches- 
enne, Wvoming. 

TEARNE, Warren, Burlington, Ia., resigus. 


RiEVORMED. 
KOLYN, MatTTaew, ord. and inst. in Marion, 


LIPPINCOTT, B. C., accepts call to Church- 
ville, Penn. 

RANDLES, Wiiuiam N., Glenville, N. Y., 
died recently. 

SIEPHENSON, WiLLiam, Hempstead, L. 1., 
has become pastor of Rutgers Presb. ch., 
New York City. 


VAN ARSDALE, WN. H., inst. in Paterson, N.d, 
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Titerature. 


The prompt mention tn our tst of “ Books ay the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
lshera for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers wil guide us in the selection of works 
sor further notice. 


RENAN PURITANIZED.* 


Ix applying this phrase to Mr. Chad- 
wick’s book on The Mon Jesus, we do 
not at all imply that it is a paraphrase 
of the brilliant Frenchman’s work, nor 
that it is made up even to any considerable 
extent of his ideas, nor that it follows the 
same plan, except so far asevery biography 
of Jesus must. The resemblance, though 
real, isegeneral, and does not qualify the 
author’s independent authorship. There is 
abundant evidence, however, that he has 
carefully rend Renan avd been influenced 
by him. Hehasadopted many of the sume 
conclusions, Like Renan, he rejects the 
miraculous, in which he includes every- 
thing that is supernatural. Like Renan, 
too, he rejects the authority of the New 
Testament. Like Renan, he rejects the 
Resurrection. ‘*That Jesus rose from the 
dead,” he says (p. 190), ‘*I have no belief 
whatever.” But, urlike Renan, he has 
breathed the intensely ethical atmosphere 
of New England, and it clings to him 
even in his extremest departures. The 
tone of the book—not the substance— 
is, therefore, less offensive. His hold on 
Christian morals is more serious. The life 
ef Jesus is to him more substantial and 
significant than a Syrian idyl. There is a 
reverent sadness in the way he classes him- 
self with what he calls ‘‘an inappreciable 
minority” of Christian people. He does 
not propose to be guilty of ‘‘anv hap-haz- 
ard or conteraptuous rejection of a doctrine 
which is so widely accepted, so venerable, 
so dear”; but to ‘‘ examine it carefully. con- 
scientionsly, in every aspect it presents, he- 
fore he breaks with it forever.” While he 
speaks of Christ as ‘‘a man limited in many 
ways by the conceptions of his time”; 
while he ventures to charge him with igno- 
rance, imperfections, and mistakes; he yet 
seems to speak with an honest and pro- 
found respect for his greatness and a real 
affection for his goodness. ‘‘ Almost as 
different as possible from the theological 
God-man, he was yet one whom we can 
hardly reverence too much, and one, in 
view of all he was, and all he did, and all he 
hoped to do, ‘whom not having seen we 
love’” (p. 186). 

The first lecture deals with the sources 
of information which are found exclusive- 
ly in the New Testament, of which he rec- 
ognizes only a small part—at the most 
eight epistles of Paul—as coming, genuine 
and unchanged, from the company of the 
Apostles; but Paul, he says,is silent con- 
cerning the actual life of Jesus. ‘ His 
Christ was an ideal conception, evolved 
from his own feeling and @magivation.” 
The only resort, then, is tothe Four Gos- 
pels, and from these the fourth must be 
counted out. as not being a book of the first 
century. In what seems to bea spirit of 
willful contradiction, he insists, against the 
manuscripts and against the best New 
Testament scholarship, that the story of 
the woman taken in adultery is the real 
Fourth Gospel, all the rest, which goes 
under the name of John, being interpola- 
tion. 

The first three Gospels are to him 
growths, which did not reach their pres- 
ent form till the beginning of the second 
century, and we must abandon the hope of 
attaining absolute certainty as to any saying 
or event which they record. We must 
also leave out all the accounts of miracles, 
including the miraculous Birth and the 
Resurrection. It is reassuring, however, 
to have Mr. Chadwick’s word for it that 
this destructive criticism ‘‘takes nothing 
from the fame of Jesus which he cannot 
easily spare.” 

The Messianic expectation he revards, 
contrary to the genera] opinion, as having 
begun not more than two hundred years 
RB. C. Yet the ‘‘great soul, Jesus of 
Nazareth,” was largely molded bs 
what Mr. Chadwick calls ‘this delusive 


Pid sony pemietgaue Course of Leetures. By Jonx 
HITE ChaDwick .agthor of “The Faith of Reason,” 
“The Bible of To-day,” “A Book of Poems,” etc., ete. 
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hope.” Borna peasant at Nazareth, ‘‘with 
out any sufficient claim of a descent from 
David,” his ‘ religious conseiousness ” was 
awakened by the preaching of John the 
Baptist, whose baptism ‘‘ was a confession 
of unsatisfied ideals.” His first teaching 
was identical with John’s, ‘‘ The Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand”; “the good time 
[is] coming.” His method differed from 
John’s in appealing to the affections rather 
than to the conscience (a strange proposi- 
tion!), and innot being ficrec in tone, but of 
immeasurable tenderness. The name he 
assumed, ‘‘ Son of man.” expressed that 
‘‘anthusiasm of humanity ” which was his 
overshadowing trait. ‘‘It was an easy, 
careless, joyous life he led, that of the 
initial weeks and months of his ministry. 
His heart was overflowing with the sense 
of the eternal goodness and the nearness of 
the day of the Lord.” Mr. Chadwick reads 
onin this gay style, with no sympathetic 
perception of the ‘‘ Man of sorrows,” nor 
of the shadow which the coming cross 
already threw over his path far away even 
to Nazareth. 


Mr. Chadwiek thinks that Christ’s ‘‘ Mes- 
sianic self-consciousness must have dawned 
very gradually upon his mind.” He even 
says, with Renan, that ‘‘ he had resolved to 
assume the réle of the Messiah,” and came to 
this resolve at Cesarea-Philippi (p. 161). 
As the popular mind expected the Messiah 
to appear in Jerusalem, he felt himself 
bound to go there, although he expected 
persecution and death; but he looked be- 
yond this, not to an immediate resurrec- 
tion, but toa more remote ‘second com. 
ing,” in which he and the faithful dead 
should return together to life at the inau- 
guration of the Messiah’s kingdom—a won. 
derful example of the author’s power not 
only to create out of nothing, but to pul- 
verize by mere volition a solid hody of 
facts which stand in the way of his grand 
speculations. Still, Mr. Chadwick thinks 
there was some basis for the legend of the 
resurrection to grow from ‘‘ some vision" 
ary experience arising from the inteusely 
excited condition of the disciples’ minds 
. after the death of their great teacher. , 
I have myself little doubt that the disciples 
saw Jesus on one or. mere occasions after 
his death I am very sure, however, that 
he was not there for them to see” (p. 217). 
He dares, however, ‘believe that, when 
the last vestige of bellef in this occurrence 
has been stripped away, the hope of im- 
mortality, committed to the natural reason 
of mankind, will enter on a new career of 
unexampled power and glory.” 

As to ‘‘ how Jesus was made God,” we are 
told the habit of deifying the Roman em- 
perors had a great deal to do with it. Con- 
sidering the relations of both Jew and Chris 
tian to Rome, this guess touchesthe limits 
of absurdity. Panl’s conception ofan ideal 
Christ is said to have effected much in the 
same direction, and the Logos Doctrine of 
Philo, the Gnostic speculations, ete.. and 
the political intrigues of the Council of 
Nica. 
self the trouble of these conjectures had 
he seriously considered what was involved 
in his admission that ‘‘the New Testu- 
ment Christis infinitely more than man.” 
Quite characteristic, however, is the re- 
mark. on p. 227: “If the deity of Jesus 
were taught with unmistakable clearness 
upon every page, the rational religionist 
would be in no wise bound to accept it.” 

a —— 


THE JACOBIN CONQUEST.* 


In the second volume of Taine’s French 
Rerolution, translated by John Durand 
(Henry Holt & Co.), the author devotes 
himself to the rise of the Jacobins and 
to their conquest of the civil power. He 
draws the Jacobin portrait as to psychology 
and anatomy, making it in both bad enough. 
First, he was born out of the social de- 
composition of the old régime. Alongside 
of the legal government, which does pot 
perform its functions, arose an illegal gov- 
ernment, which, following the Utopian, iil- 
founded, and badly regulated notions of its 
supporters, struggles for power without 
cating much for legitimacy. M. Taine 
uses the word Jacobin sometimes to include 


*Tne Frence Revotorion. By Hirrocyrs Abotrnr 
Talre, D.C. L., Oxon. Translated by Jonx Dunanp. 
Vol. I. The Jacobin Conquest. 8vo, pp. xii, 856, 


The author might have saved him- | 


the Girondists and sometimes to denote 
the Robespierre faction, as sgainst the 
Girondists; but in both senses the Jacobin 
is a visionary, infatuated with dogma- 
tism and conceit. He cares nothing for 
facts, but inflates himself with theories, 
which he absorbs from Rousseau, from 
whom he has learned to exaggerate 
not his duties, but his rights, while his doc- 
trine, instead of stimulating conscience, 
flatters pride, preparing him to find the 
basis of morality iu his own egoism and to 
see in the magnificent magnitude of his 
conceits evidence of ability to manage the 
greatest affairs. The Puritan, a dogmatist 
also, found the root of his impulses in con- 
science and in ideas of justice. He miulti- 
plied and exaggerated the commands of 
God, and, to impose them on others, turned 
despot in politics. The Jacobin is, first of 
all, political, and never moral. What the 
Bible was to the Puritan the Hncyclopome 
was to him. Infidelity lay under his ethics, 
as faith did under those of the Puritan. 
His liberty, which is first the right to do as 
he pleases, is metamorphosed at last into the 
right to coerce others into conformity. The 
end of government is to suppress the 
wicked—/.e., dissenters. Thus the Jesuit 
and the Jacobin meet. Infidelity and athe- 
ism organize persecution and set up the 
worst dragonades the world has ever seen. 
All means are justifiable, and, now that the 
Jacobin has made slaugbter canonical, be 
kills as a measure of philanthropy. He is 
a lunatic who assumes to be reasonable or 
logical, and a monster who assumes to have 
conscience, 

Mr. Taine does not show clearly how the 
Jacobin was developed by the ancien 
régime; but the process declares itself. Our 
first difference with him is that we cannot 
hold the Jacobin wholly responsible for 
himself, nor be satisfied with the produc- 
tion of this monster as the original cause of 
The Terror and the solution of the question 
how the Jacobinéame to have all force on his 
side and be able to defeat the party of 
order. M. Taine’s theory of the Jacobin 
conquest starts with the Jacobin in the 
Girondist stage, where he shows him up as 
a visionary, an impotent, tumid orator, 
good for nothing, in fact, and great only 
in the legend which pity for his misfor- 
tunes hus woven. Here the historian must 
be right. The Girondists were great when 
they attacked the king; but, when called 
on to defend themselves, imbecile. They 
had no knowledge of government, and 
were incapable either of administering a 
free government or of training the people 
to doit. The utmost that can be said for 
them is that they were not lunatics nor 
ruffians, and that they wanted to stop short 
of lunacy and ruffianism; but when they 
would stop their Jacobin compatriots 
would not. They had supplied them with 
the philosophy which flamed up in their 
use into the September massacres and The 


Terror. They had gone to the utmost 
lengths in assailing the foundations of 
morality. ‘The Montacuards were no more 


blasphemous than the Girondists. 

It must be true, also, as M. Taine urges, 
that the Jacobins were but a few thousands 
in all France, though they terrorized the 
country. The people were not with them 
Tt was only a handful who voted when 
called to the urns, and it is an evidence of 
the growing disgust that the small vote of 
the first clection grew steadily smaller in 
each that succeeded. Nothing is more 
curious nor more instructive in all the book 
than its analysis of the process by which 
liberty may be made to play the game of 
despotism and a few reckless adventurers 
defeat a great, free, and intelligent popula- 
tion 

In all this M. Taine goes in the face of 
the current theories of the French Revolu- 
tion, yet he seems to carry the jury with 
him. We might believe the excesses of 
the Revolution to have been spontaneous 
outbreaks, so long as we had no evidence 
that they were plots organized for a polit- 
ical purpose; but we now kpvow the con- 
spirators and have the account of sums 
paid by them to the assassins. We know 
why they did it. It was systematic terror- 
ism, which prostrated the power of the peo- 
ple to resist. 

It- does not follow, however, as M. 
Taine supposes, that a little firm and in 
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Revolution. It might have wrested power 
from the Jacobins; but can he show 
that it would have passed it over to 
the constitutionnlists, who composed the 
majority of the nation and in whom the 
hopes of freedom and good government re- 
sided. This constitutional majority was at 
that time what it had been previously—an 
inoperative, patient body. They had stth- 
mitted to the court; they submitted now to 
the Jabobin. They had not the courage of 
their opinions, and, if the Jacobin had been 
swept away too soon, before the court and 
its party was exterminated, or before some 
other and less dangerous claimant was 
ready to seize power as it fell from the 
Jacobin, can we be sure that absolutism 
would not have recovered all it had lost? 


This was the fate of moderatism in 1848 
all over Europe. There may have been 
working in the French masses all through 
the Jacobin domination a belief that they 
had to choose between the Jacobin and the 
court. Bad as the 40,000 ruffians were who 
were let loose on the country, the popular 
view of the Revolution may have this to 
say for itself, that only such administrators 
could extirpate the seeds of absolutism, and 
that it was better to submit to a storm 
which in its nature was only temporary 
than to have the court come back, witha 
permanent despotism. No one who has 
lived much in France has failed to observe 
that the strength of Napolewnism was pre- 
cisely this, that it seemed to guarantee 
order, without threatening the country with 
the despotic court and the ancien régime. 
M. Taine does not mnuke allowance 
enough for so great a revojution as is im- 
plied in che transformation of the iden of 
the state from the personal sovereignty of 
a’ prince to the sovereignty of a people. 
Such transfers cannot be made quietly. 
They involve all the interests of society and 
bring out the hottest human passions. In 
this case they arrayed the extremes of 
society against each other, with not much 
to choose between them, and with the cer- 
tainty that the weaker must go to the wall. 

M. Taive’s history, powerful and valu- 
able ag itis as a collection of single facts 
bearing on a general case, can hardly be 
called a history. It does not follow the 
stream of events on continuous lines, It 
has no perspective, no continuity, no con- 
nected narrative. It resembles a commen- 
tary on the history in which isolated facts 
are thrown together to explain a text car- 
ried in the student’s mind. Some portions 
of the volume read like compilations from 
the Archives- Nationales, ov from Mortimer- 
Ternaux. Nowhere can it be said to shine 
in the graces of an attractive style. Facts 
are collected with unsparing assiduity and 
set forth in vivid connections. The vol. 
ume. is an immense mine of facts and 
sketches. Old documents and journals, let- 
ters, books of travel, and everything that 
has a word of testimony is brought in to 
swell and to complete a Proces-verbal on 
the Jacohin defeat of the party of order 
and seizure of the reins of power—na 
Proces-rerbal, we should add, to do the 
hook justice and complete our charaeter- 
of it. explained ond filustrated 
throughout by M.° Taine’s vigorous com- 
mentation wherever it seemed to him nec- 
essary to provide his reader with such sid 
to enable him to weigh the facts and 
arrive at their meaning. 

— LT 

....Bobhie and Rosie, by the author of 
“ Lilies of the Valley and other Stories,’ de- 
seribes a Summer in the life of two little ehil- 
dren in Scotland. The book is of average 
merit and the tales told to the children, 
which are scattered through the book, havea 
little too much of the fancifulness of German 
fuiry-tales without their simplicity. Rob ond 
Vaq, by L. Marston, shows how the life of a 
poor, deformed girl shed a little light fp a 
dark corner. It in one of the thoroughly 
unobjectionable stories of life among the 
city waifs of the ‘‘ Flitters, Tatters, and Coun- 
selor’’ type. Bible Images contains a series of 
short Evangelical sermons, somewhat dry, 
founded upon a score of Bible similes, by Rey. 
James Wells, M. A., who has written a number 
of similar books for the young. Dewdrops and 
Diamonds, by Emma Marshall, author of 
Heather and Harebell,”’ is a story of rich and 
poor children, of their intercourse and mutual 
helpfulness, with the distinctions of rank 
carefully marked after the English fasion, 
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The book contains good lessons for the enth- |” e 
ing of fiery tempers. Joyce Morrill’s Harvest, i 
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or The Annals of Selwick Hall, is a story of the 
reign of Elizabeth, by Emily Sarah Holt, 
author of ‘‘ Mistress Margery.” The story is 
not a “ sequel,”’ though some of the characters 
have appeared befvre in “ Lettice Eden,” by 
the same author, but is complete in itself and 
written in the form of a chronicle kept by the 
three daughters of the house. The phraseology 
fs more accurate than that of many of the 
ancient tales written to-day. It is interesting 
to note that a word like *‘ snub,” forexample, 
which sounds like modern slang, slips off 
very naturally from the pen of the most dig- 
nified and precise of the three -oung ladies. 
She fs questioning why it ts [ten easier to 
carry one's private griefs to strangers than to 
one’s near of kin, and she asks: “Is it by 
reason that courtesy ordereth that they shall 
list the better ard not be so like to enuba 
body?” recalling Chaucer’s “Him would be 
sharply enthben for the nones.” This is easily 
the best of these five books, which are all of 
English or Scotch authorship and imprint, but 
are issued by Robert Carter & Bros., New York. 
Mive Little Peppers and How they Grew, 
by Margaret Sidney (D. Lothrop & Co.), fs an 
improbable story, told in » sprightly way, with 
@ good dea) of drawing from life (among the 
children, at lenst) that {s very clever. The 
tone of the book is healthy, and the tmproba- 
bility of the plot will only make little people 
enjoy the story the more. The {llustrations, 
desicned by Jessie Curtis Shepard, show 
elther a creat falling off from her usual good 
work or great slovenliness in their reprodue- 
tion from the arti+t’s drawing. The came crit- 
felem applies to the illustrations in The Tent in 
the Netch (anme publishers), by Edward A. 

Rand, in which there are, perhaps, too many 

allusions to ** The Bark Cabin on Kearsarge,” 

its predecessor. The story is of the camping 
out of a family in the neighborhood of the 
White Mountains. The child reader will be in 

danger of skipping the more instructive parts 
of the book, which are served up distinct frem 

the story, in papers prepared by different 

members of the family and read at the “ Round 

Table.”” The book shows occasional careless- 

nese in writing or proof-reading. asin such an 

expression as “if you dress neat’’ or “ there 

was the hair-bell whose shy, delicate blos- 

soms,”’ ete Hector ia a story by Flora L. 

Bbuw, author of ‘Castle Blair.”’ (Roberts 

Bros.) Of “Castle Blair’? Ruskin said, “* The 

book fs good and lovely and true, having the 
best description of o noble child in it I ever 
read '’; and J/ecfor deserves equal commenda- 

tion. Léle, the little French girl who tells 

the story, and her Engli-h cousin, Mector, are 

truly noble children, and the story throughout 

is good and lovely and true and redolext of all 

that fe sweetest and best in French country 

Ufe. It is wood reading for either children or 
grown people. From the same publishers 
e@omes another French story, The Two Cabin 
Boys, by Louls Rousselet, full of adventures, 

escapes, an} romantic enterprise. The story 
is laid in the time of our Inte civil war and the 
most pronounced Southern sympathy {s ex- 
pressed. Northern sailors, captured by a 
privateer of the Southern Confederacy, are 
designated as “cut-throats,” and even Pen 

gain, the young Canndian, one of the two 
cabin-boys, whose life bas been mainly spent on 
British soil, says: “If you knew what a bitter 
grudge every one of us bears to the Yankees! 
Tow can I tell you all the atrocities which we 
have been forced to endure at their hands?” 
And further on he adds: “And was not Capt. 

Green's ship, bis only fortune, taken from him 
in New York harbor, on pretense that he was 
a Secessionist? And. althouch he wassnatched 
from the bands of the mob which was dragging 
him to the gallows, {t was only to throw him 
fnto jail, whence he escaped by miracle.” 
Which little story would strike a New York 
reader not only as fabulous, but as impossible. 








...-A good book needs no apolocy, no mat- 
ter how many other good books there are on 
the same subject. Certainly M. Eugéne 
Muntz, librarian of the Ecole Nationale des 
Bea'x-Arts, requires none for having added 
to the already voluminous literature of that 
subject a work on Rephael: His Life, Works, 
aud Times. The edition before us is the En- 
glish translation, edited by Walter Armstrong, 
B.A,Oxon. (A.C. Armstrong & Son.) M. 
Muntz is known favorably by bis publications 
on art at the Papal Court in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, This life of Raphael, as 
compared with that of Passavant, shows the 
difference between French and German au- 
thorehip. Both are examples of trustworthy 
scholarship; but the nationality of M. Muntz 
Geclares itself in his treatment of the subject 
and estimate of Raphael, as well as in the 
vivacity of his sentences and the perspicuity 
of bis stvle and arrangement. The volume is 
extremely well done and fyll of interest, 
though we do not discover that it throws new 
light on the subject of sufficient importance 
to affect seriously the world’s estimate of 
Raphael. It ts true, however, that the author 
has corrected many errors and gleaned further 








than others into tke eorners of the field. 
He writes with Gallican enthusiasm of bis hero, 
assuring us that, after Phidias, Art rolled on 
blank to Raphael. He shares his likes and dis- 
likes, entering, for example, with more heat 
than the master into his condemnation of 
Gothie architecture. It is difficult for him to 
suppress bis disdain of the rivalry of Michael 
Angelo, whose superior depth and grandeur 
he cannot appreciate. They affect him as a 
kind of harsh, barbaric force. On the other 
hand, the grace and sweetness of Sodoma pro- 
voke him to treat those qualities in another 
rival, as some have treated them in Raphael, as 
belonging to an essentially shallow character ; 
but he fs quick to see merit when it stands in 
the clarifying atmosphere of Raphael's friend- 
ship, as in the case of Fra Bartolemeo, «hile 
for Giullo Romano the potent remembrance 
of Raphael's relation to him softens the edge 
of criticism. M. Muntz fs less skeptical and less 
severe than his fellow-laborers on the other side 
of the Rhine. as, for example, in histreatmentof 
the “ Borghese Entombment,” which he makes 
no doubt {s an original work of Raphael, mark- 
ing a period of his development when he was 
not yet the free master of himself, but under the 
influence of Mantegna and Perugino, as well 
as of Angelo, and perhaps of Leonardo. M. 
Muntz has an excellent sense of proportion 
and puts things together with a fine percep- 
tion of their values. He neither delays too 
long on the early history of the mas- 
ter nor does he slight it. Though he finds 
time to correct some important particulars of 
the common story —as, for example, the datecof 
birth, which he shows must have been March 
28th, 1483, and not April 6th—M. Muntz’s 
method is one which preserves the simplicity 
of the narrative, though {t leads to some repe- 
tition—as, for example, the storv of Raphael's 
nomination by Bramante, on his death-bed, to 
succeed him as the architect of St. Peter’s has 
to be told twice. M. Muntz treats with ad- 
mirable care Raphael’s methods of study and 
preparation. He reproduces his best existing 
studies in fac simile. He gives a high and 
worthy picture of the man as advancing, by 
dint of merit, set free and elevated to its place 
by intelligent application, and by the large- 
ness, the nobility, and transcending beauty of 
his designs. He writes in a¥erious and rever- 
ent spirit, not hesitating to let his readers sea 
that to him Raphael {s not only the greatest of 
all modern artists, but a representative of 
light, truth, and purity in a violent and cor- 
rupt age. The main purpose of the book 
fs not lost sight of fn side pictures of the 
times, nor of men of the times, though we 
have vivid sketches of both; as, for ex- 
ample, ef Bramante, of Chigi, of Perugino, 
and of the popes and their art life. The 
volume is fllustrated with nearly two hun- 
dred engravings, large and small, which are 
well Giosen to exhibit the phases of Raphael's 
mind. The history of the separate works is 
given, and of the studies for them, of the 
artist’s object and aim in each, together with 
criticism of the finished achievement. There 
is great need of an index, which the carefully 
prepared catalogue of the artist’s principal 
works does not mect. This catalogue, we ob- 
serve, throws no light on that putative series 
called ** The Hours,’ marked doubtful in Passa- 
vant and then dropped without a word as to 
where or what the originals are. The illustra- 
tions are unequal in merit, the copies of the 
studies being in general very well done, and the 
photos, on the other hand, not so well. To what 
we have said we may add that the book isa 
rare combination of thorough and intelligent 
echolarship with the graces of literary au- 
thorsbip. 


....Edward Greey’s Young Americana in 
Japan isa juvenile made up on a plan which 
the *“* Rollo Books’ no longer enjoy the mo- 
nopoly of, describing the world by relating 
the adventures of imaginary travelers. The 
travelers in this case are the ‘* Jewett family 
and their friend, Otto Nambo.” The story, 
though a work of fiction, has the advantage 
of being based on the personal observations of 
the authorin Japan. It isa museum of Jap- 
anese wonders, varied with plenty of {nforma- 
ton as to the life of the people and sprinkled 
with fllustrative anecdote. The wood-cuts 
are in profusion, spirited, and as well done as 
{s at all consistent with the price of a juvenile 
——Our Young Folks Abroad, by James D. 
McCabe (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), is made on 
a similar plan, but illustrates the trip through 
Europe to Constantinople. It has been pre- 
pared consclentiously and conld not fail of 
containing a large amount of good matter. 
The illustration is copious, but unequal. 
Those on p. 180, of “‘The Way up Mont 
Blanc,” and on p. 191, of ‘‘ An Alpine Gorge,” 
are extravagant. Part Third of the “ Boy 
Travelers in the Far East,”” by Thomas W. 
Knox, Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to 
Ceylon and India, is published by the Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers, on good paper, with good 
type and numerous illustrations, which, 
though not all prepared for this work, are 
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good, and some of them striking. The com- 
pilation brings together mucb entertaining 
matter, whose accuracy varies with the sources 
from which it is drawn. In chapter xi, on 
shouting stars and their character, the author 
is very much confused. No distinction is 
drawn between the terms employed. Shoot- 
ing-ttars, nerolites, meteors appear to mean 
ove and the same thing. The author, if 
he has any knowledge of the cosmic 
origin of these bodies, does not state it; but 
leaves the matter in about the state {it was 
when Professors Twinivg and Olmstead com- 
menced their researches, in 1832. Tne account 
given on p. 283 of Indian surf-bathing repre- 
sents the swimmers as pitching abont with 
thelr little boards at random among the waves. 
The fact {s, they plant themselves on the crest 
of the surf-wave at the point where it first 
breaks, and are shot along the ridge, as it falle, 
with the speed of cannon-balls. To hold 
themselves on the breaking crest and be car- 
ified on laterally, without being dashed onto 
the beach, {s the feat which the author misses, 
A World of Wonders or Marvels in Ani. 
mate and Inanimate Nature (D. Appleton & Co.) 
is acompilation, with over three hundred illus- 
trations, designed to exhibit the marvelous 
aspects of Nature for the entertainment of 
young readers. The author has infinite sup- 
plies of good material todrawon. He treats 
his readers to the wonders of marine life, to 
the curtosities of the vegetable, insect, and 
reptile world, to the marvels of bird and beast- 
life, and to the phenomenal forces of Nature. 
The illustrations are in general good, but some 
ofthem are ex!ravagant and misleading. 

.... The Lady of Shalott, with illuminated de- 
signs, by Howard Pyle (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), is a really admirable illustration 
of Tennyson’s pathetic poem. The poem is 
one that invites such treatment. Every line 
and sometimes every word is a picture, and a 
picture which clothes itself naturally in warm, 
rich color, which we notice the artist has ap- 
propriately employed. The designs are bold 
and strong and occupied with the action or 
passion of the poem, and show, as they ad- 
vance, how fine a result may be produced when 
the poet and the artist work together with in- 
telligent sympathy on a common theme, 
Recollections of Anton House. A Book for 
Children, with Illustrations, by C. Aun 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is extremely bright 
and clever, full of action, and with not a dull 
line init. Possibly it may be a little too vig- 
orous for the best model of style and approach % 
a jerky staccato. Cimmerian, mastication, 
merchandise, indigestibility, and other words of 
equal length occur often enough to raise the 
question whether the author does not some- 
times forget his audience ; but it is full enough 
of healthy fun and pranks to reduce this defect 
to a mere trace, while the laughable drollery 
which transformed ce avroy into C. Auton 
crops out everywhere, from title to tail-piece. 
A yet more openly and brosdly comical 
book fs The Summer School of Philosophy «t 
Mount Desert, byJ. A. Mitchell (Henry Holt & 
Co.), with the subtle satire lurking in its ren- 
dering of Concord into Love and Mar- 
riage, and the Implication that, with the men 
and women who get together in the Summer, 
love and marriage are the chief philosophy. 
This handsome quarto sketches in a very 
amusing way the methods employed in the 
“Summer School at Mt. Desert,’’ while at the 
end a great open Gothic cburch, with an im- 
menee procession of couples sweeping up the 
steps in wedding array, marshaled bs cupids 
on horseback, and cupids grinding out the 
music from hand-organs, and cupids otherwise 
seeing to it that the labors of the Summer do 
not fallin the last act, bears witness to the 
substantial efficiency of the School. 


...-The Messrs. George Routledge & Sons 
publish in uniform size an edition of the six 
great juvenile classics—‘‘The Swiss Family Rob- 
inson,”’ “‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’’ ‘‘ Robinson Cia 
soe,”’ “‘ Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare,’’ ‘‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” and The History of Sandford 
and Merton,by Thomas Day. Mr. Day, born in 
1748, was versatile, ingevious,and before his 
age a mechanic, a chemist,a physician, an 
expert lawyer, devoted to philanthropic inter- 
ests, wrote on English emancipation. and is 
perhaps the proto-martyr of the Humane 
Society, having, in his zeal on this subject, 
trained a colt who overthrew the man and his 
cause together, by killing him with a vicious 
kick. Sandford and Merton was written by 
bim tn the love of the highest goodness and 
purity. Cecil Hartley publishes it in this 
edition, substantially unchanged, with little 
more emendation than was required to rub off 
the Archaic rust. William Swinton and 
George R. Cathcart edit a handsome small 
quarto, the Golden Book of Tales. Holiday 
Readings in the Legendary Lore of all Nations. 
(Ivison, Blakeman, Talyor & Co.) This col- 
lection is a fine compilation from the sweetest 
and most beautiful stories written in the lan- 
guage or brought into it by translation. It is 
as admirable in the severe taste which has 
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made ft brief and choice as inthe intelligent 
appreciation which bas guided the authors to 
the best things. The volume is well and 
abundantly illustrated. 


---. Shakespeare for the Young Folk, by Robert 
R. Raymond (Fords, Howard & Hulbert), isa 
novel attempt to interest young readers in the 
great dramatist, which promises well. Mr. 
Raymond is an experienced instructor in ora- 
tory and assumes that he has a right to know 
what is and what is not Ikely to lay hold of 
a young mind in the Shakespearean text 
At all events, he skips heroically, and 
shows judgment and perhaps geniusin skip- 
ping. The dreary waste that lies in the text 
between his selections he bridges over witha 
recapitulation, brief but sufficient to carry on 
the lines of dramatic action and keep up the 
young readers’ interest. The version makes 
no pretense to critical accuracy, bit keeps 
pretty close to the best accepted readings. It 
follows no rigid rule as to Archaic forms, ex- 
cept to let them stand when possible and to 
expunge or change them freely when the 
author’s judgment indicates that they make 
the text blind or dull to the young reader. A 
familiar word is occasionally substituted for a 
hard one. The expurgation is not of that 
coarse kind which notifies a gap and pricks up 
the reader to redcubled attention to the omis- 
sion. A sketch is prefixed of the author’s 
life and the work isso well done that we shall 
be glad to see it extended. ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” ‘‘As You Like It,” and 
“ Julius Cesar” are the plays contained inthe 
present volume. 


.... The Mes=rs, Caasell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 
send us the elezant illustrated edition of 
Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy, in royal octavo 
size, the four series complete. The first copy 
of this edition was presented to the Queen, 
who “graciously acceptvd the same.’’ A mil- 
lion copies of the poem have been sold in this 
country and a quarter of a million in England. 
Half the first edition was sent to this country 
in 1838, when N. P. Willis saw the book, and, 
supposing it to be the forgotten work of an 
Elizabethan author, published selections from 
jt in a weekly series in The Home Journal, 
The Messrs. Porter & Coates, of Philadeiphia, 
have bestowed on Burns’s Cotter’s Saturday 
Night those decorations of art which have been 
80 lavishly expended on other and less deserv- 
ing poems. The volume is fn small quarto 
form, the paper is heavy and fine, the type and 
press-work are of the first class, and the de- 
signer and engraver have done their best. 
The same house bring out, also in the 
same form and style as to paper and type, The 
Bells, by Edgar Allan Poe, and with spirited 
illustrations by Darley, McCutcheon, Fred- 
ericks, Perkins, King. Riordan, and Northam. 








..., The Heart of the White Mountsins. Their 
Teqend and Scenery (Harper & Bros.) is a 
superb quarto, on the best of paper and in 
clear, beautiful type, with a descriptive text 
by Samuel Adams Drake, and illustrations, 
drawn with good effect, by W. Hamilton Gib- 
son. The fllustrations which are now brought 
out in this permanent form are by artists of 
high repute and the volume fs a good one to 
meet the ideal of a gift-book. A Pictur- 
esque Tour in Ticturesque Lands, by L. G. 
Seguin (A. C. Armstrong & Son), wona high 
repute in the costly form in which it was first 
brought-out. The publishers have aimed in 
thie edition to cheapen the work, as far as 
they could, without impairing its value seri- 
ously. They have reprinted it from the same 
blocks and with the same letter-press, while 
a: respects paper and binding it remains a 
rich and handsome book. The illustrations 
are European in style aod done in the methods 
of several different schools. They differ in 
merit and some of them seem to show less 
sharpness of line than they once had. 





....-The Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
bring out an edition of Thackeray’s stirring 
ballad, 7%e Chroviele of the Drum, which must 
take a high place among elegant illustrated 
gift-books for the season. The work, we 
understand, is done in concert by a large 
group of eminent artists. Designs have been 
furnished by Pyle, Lawrence, Gibson, Frost, 
Fredericks, Lungren, Taber, Schell, Share, 
Davis, Birch, Woodward, and Taylor. The en- 
graving has been done by Heard, Held, An- 
drew, Heinemann, Karst, Hellawell, Wolf, 
Clement, French, Annin, Smart, Evans, Win- 
ham, J. P. Davis, Closson and Geyer. 
Ballads in Black (Lee & Shepard) isa series of 
shadow rantomimes, with full-page silhouette 
illustrations and directions for producing 





Ballads are by F. E. Chase and the illustra- 
tions by J. F. Goodridge. The Century 
Co. have made a selection from the proofs 
previously published from Scribner's Monthly 
and St, Nicholas and reissued them ina bound 
volume. It would be too much to say that the 
engravings are as clear and sharp as in the 
early impressions. They hold their own, how- 








ever, remarkably and make a fine collection, 
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_... fhe Homes and Haunts of our Elder Poets 
(D. Appleton & Co.) isa handsomely gotten. 
up medium quarto, with portraits and eopious 
filustrations. H. N. Powers contributes the 
memorial of Mr. Bryant; F. B. Sanborn writes 
that of Mr. Emerson, Mr. Holmes, and Mr. 
Lowell; while R. H. Stoddard devotes his 
graceful pen to Mr. Longfellow and Mr. 
Whittier. The illustrations in general are ex- 
cellent. The poorest among them is, however, 
one that should be‘ the best, the portrait of 
Lowell. Two or three of the Longfellow draw- 
ings are also poor and we are not pleased 
with the portrait given of him. The text, we 
are glad to say, forms an exception to the very 
thin work which we too often find in volumes 
of this kind and {s well done. The Hud- 
son, by Wallace Bruce, illustrated by Alfred 
Fredericks (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), by means 
of the two arts of poetry and drawing, gives its 
readers a pleasing excursion down the noblest 
of rivers, from dawn in the Adirondacks, or 
morning at the Catskills, to evening on the 
Tappaan See. 


...-Jn Prospect of Sunday, by the Rev. G. 8. 
Bowes (A. ©. Armstrong & Son), isa collec- 
tion of Analyses, Arguments, Applications, 
Counsels, Cautions, ete. for the use of 
Preachers and Teachers. This manual is by 
the author cf “Illustrative Gatherings” and 
fa designed to be useful ina similar way. It 
is a collection of topics, subjects, doctrines, 
ete. most likely to come ap ina pastor’s min- 
istry, arranged in alphabetical order. Under 
each subject is an analysis of it, with such re- 
marks and counsels as the author has chosen 
toappend. It isthusa collection of homilies in 
skeleton, designed to assist persons wip by 
theirown independent powers cannot do the 
work for themselves, The uses and abuses of 
such a volume are many and obvious 
The Gates of Prayer (Robert Carter & Brothers) 
is a very neat manual for morning sand 
evening devotion. The prayers given are 
simple, dignified, and direct in phrase and 
cover the common ground of evangelical pe- 
tition. They are free and unliturgical. 








.»..From Chicago we get. this week an ele- 
gant fllusirated small quarto of poems (Ss, ©, 
Griggs & Co.) entitled Lyrics of Homeland, by 
Eugene Hall. The illustrations are from 
artists of the first class and the press-work, 
paper, and binding correspond. Moses Goit 
Tyler calls attention to the New England love 
of rhyming. Mr. .Hall carries in him this 
quality of his native land and shows his origin 
in the kind of verse he writes. Without ris- 
ing into the high region of poetry, he writes 
sweet and good verses in musical meters, with 
plenty of iumor and sentiment. His style is 
simple, free from mannerisms and affectations, 
and we do not need the illustrations to give 
us piciures as we read. 


--+-“* Glorious Tom Corwin!” What memo- 
ries start at the name and how far back in the 
history of the world it seems to the time when 
his voice shook the West and fulminated over 
the masses of Ohio. Mr. A. P. Russel brings 
all this back in the brief Skelch he devotes 
to his memory. (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & 
Co.) The pictures of the man show him both 
in his rude strength, in command of all the 
elements required on the stump, and in his 
more thoughtful and serious character. The 
greatest moment of his life was when he put 
his political career at stake and made his great 
speech against the Mexican War. The book 
is a good and healthy one for the times. 


+++eThe popularity of the children’s birth- 
day books have led the Mesers. D. Lothrop & 
Company to bring out with some novel 


features the Little Folks’ Every-Day Book, with 


appropriate rhymes and a neat little engraved 
vignette for each day, edited by Amanda B. 
Harris and illustrated with one full-page and 
emblematic chromo design for each month of 
the year.———The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company add to their series of interesting 
birthday books another compiled by Elizabeth 
8. Owen from Whittier’s poems. It contains 
an engraved portrait of the poet and pains 
have been taken to group in the book the birth- 
days of as many of Mr. Whittier’s friends and 
associates ae posstwle. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


A LARGE paper copy of Ben Jonson’s 
“Works” in two volumes, printed in 1640 and 
containing an autograph dedication, brought 
only $600 ata late London sale. A new 
book from a royal pen is ‘* Hine Orient Reise,” by 
the Crown Prince of Austria. It is printed 
only for private circulation. Not a bad 
statement perhaps of the feelings of foreign 
authors in general is Emi! Zola’s remark to a 
German magazine, whose editor wrote to him 
last mcnth to know which of two German 
translations of ‘“L’Assommoir” be had au- 
thorized. He replied: ‘‘ Neither. As to main- 
taining our rights, where’s the use? We 
should lose. It is better to remain plundered 
andcontent.”” “‘Oliver Cromwell’s Head,” 














stuck upon a spike over Westminster Hall, 
when the returned Royalists dragged the Pro- 
tector’s body. from his tomb in the Abbey, fs 
the subject of an article in the Phrenologteal 
Journal. Mr. Horace Wilkinson, of Sevenoaks, 
Kent, isstated as the owner of the head, in 
which arestill stuck the iron spikes. It 
is mortifying to the common sense of human- 
ity to state that another person—to wilt, Mrs. 
C. F. Ashmead Windle, of San Francisco—has 
just been guilty of an attempt to prove Bacon 
the writer of Shakespeare’s plays. Her burden 
of proof consists in finding “ a veiled allegory” 
n ‘*Cymbeline,” which she unfolds and de- 
velopsin accordance with her theory. The 
German-reading public are grumbling about the 
bigh price of German books. ———Col. Arthur 
Cory, in publishing the second edition of his 
“Eastern Menace,’’ which first appeared in 
1876, finds so many of his then predictions be- 
come history that he has been forced to re- 
write about a third of thebook. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co., London, Pubs.) ‘‘ Trash in 
three volumes” is the term given by the Sat- 
urday Review tothe average modern English 
novel. The English publishers have or- 
dered an edition of 40,000 copies of the 
Christmas number of Harpers’ Magazine. 
“The Light of Asia,” Mr. Edwin Arnold’s 
beautiful work, bas been translated last into 
Dutch. It has, also, by order of the Chiefand 
Council of the great Buddhist monastery of 
Rankoth Vihara, at Pander¢, Ceylon, been de- 
posited in their library. Mr. Arnold, it is 
stated, has received many letters from Buddb- 
ists, of high and low degree, testifying to their 
appreciation of bis remarkable poem and their 
respect and affection for ifs author. Miss 
Sarah Orne Jewett began writing for publica- 
tion in her nineteenth year, and first made 
herself known to the public as a writer 
through the Allentic Monthly. She is now 
about thirty years of age. The editor and 
proprietor of the North American Review an- 
nounces that the Review will be bereafter pub- 
lished at No. 20 Lafayette Place and will ap- 
pear under its own imprint. He states that he 
has found it impossible to conduct the pub- 
lication in the spirit of the motto adopted by 
{ts founders, making it a forum of independent 
thought, and extending, at his discretion, the 
hospitality of its pages to thinkers and schol- 
are of all creeds and forms of belief, and at 
the same time to maintain relations with a 
publishing house having extensive school- 
book and other interests of its own to promote. 
This change of imprint willinvolve no altera- 
tion whatever in the organization or service 
of the Review. 




















In response to an inquiry as to whether any 
publishers have designed issuing lesson helps 
for 1882 which will include the- Revision, Rev. 
Willlam F. Crafts, of Brooklyn, E. D., informs 
us, first, of those for both teachers and scholars 
to come from Messrs. Hoyt, Forg & Dunham, 
of Portland, Me., and which wil! contain (as 
previously noted fn this column) the old and 
new versions side by side, with Professor M. 
B. Riddle’s annotations onthe changes made ; 
second, that E. R. 8mith, of the Bible House, 
will include both texts in his Quarterlies; 
third, that Peloubet’s Sunday-school Quarter- 
lies and ‘*Select Notes for Teachers” (pub- 
lished in Boston) will be issued in similar 
form ; and, fourth, that the ‘* Teacher’s Lesson 
Notes,” by Vincent & Hurlbut (from the 
Methodist Book-Room, N. Y.), will similarly 
present the old and new text, with notes, for 
the use of the teachers, although only the 
old version will be employed in the helps for 
the scholars. In addition to these publica- 
tions, Mesers. I. K. Funk bave just published 
a Sunday-school edition of the ‘* Revised Ver- 
sion of Mark’s Gospel,” and the Mesers. Scrib- 
ner, Professor Riddle’s Commentary on the 
revised text. Mr. Crafts remarks, also, that, in 
his belief, ‘‘ thousands of Sunday-schools are 
sufficiently progressive to insist on having the 
revised text, as the better of the two versions 
for both scholars and teachers, next year.”* 


The London Atheneum notices the biography 
of Cardinal Newman, about to be issued by the 
Messrs.. Houghton & Co., of Birmingham, 
which is to contain a reproduction of an early 
portrait of the great theologian; a copy of a 
pencil-sketzh, believed to be unique, taken at 
Oxford, at about the date of the famous 
“Tract XC”; and a fac simile of the manuscipt 
of the bymn “Lead, kindly light,” given by 
the Cardinal to Mr. Roden, the painter, as an 
expression of his admiration of the portrait 
painted by Lim. 





-BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(Owing to the bewildering vartety recently tntro- 
duced into the stze and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., 
give 20 little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
Sorthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 


Illustrated British Batiode, O14 and New. 
jected George Barnett Smith. 
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mond Pitman, authoress of “ Heroines of the 

Mission-Field,” etc. Illustrated. 7i4x6}< in., 

pp. Onn esevencneeccaccncneeens 
The Dingy House at Kensin: 


on. Tilustrated. 
e same 


744x5i4 in., pp. villi, 892. 


Peter Parley’s Annual for 
Strange Stories of Tinker, vrata. 
Bailor, Rich Man. 
Thief. 
colored plates. 7x6 In., pp. 279. 
same 


The Works of Oliver Greene, Edited b; 
Peter Consinaheme, ©. 8. A. With portrait. 
In four vo! =ya et bxé in., BPP. 487, 521, 502, 
New York: 
Manual of Object- shiny 
Lessons in Hatheds eae and t 


With mustpative 
he Science of Edu- 


cation. By kins, author of “ Pri- 
mary Oe ject Leesesa," =. 74x54 in., pp. 
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German Princt ia Part “' “h First German 
Course, con sining G Grammar, Delectus, and 
Exercise-book, with Vocabularies and Mate- 


rials for German Co nversation. On the plan 
of Dr. William Smith's “ Princt ina.” 
Third edition. Revised an h 


the exercises printed in "Doth German and 
T4xBM 


Eng!ish haresters. in., flexible 
cloth, pp. vi, 287. The same..............++++ 
A Grape from a Thorn. a Bove, wy 2 


Payn, author of “A 
ete. '(Franklia square Libre tbrary. oN°. back, ‘ 


114x844 in., paper pp. 78 Thesame......... 

The Lesson Commen tary on the hes Internationa 

Sunda "school Lessons for 1882. eo Rev. 

. Vincent, D.D.,and the a ee - 
Hurlbut, M.A. Illustrated. 9x6% 1 

New York: pe & Hunt. Cindin- 

nati: Walden & Stowe. cece crcceececccccescess 

The Senior Lesson Book on the International 

Lessons for 1882. (Berean Series, No.1.) 5% 

x4in., boarda, pp. 178. The same 

The Berean Question Book on the International 

Leasons for 1882. ( a ees, 0.2.) 5% 

x4 in., boards, 184. The same.............---- 


The Berean Beginner’s Book on = Internation- 


al ay for 1882. (Berean Series, No. 3.) 
54¢x4 tn., boards, pp. 208. The same.......... 
ent. Edited b 


Commentary on the Old Testam 
D. D. Whedon, LL.D. Vol VL Book of Job, 
hy J. K. Burr, D.D. Book of Proverbs, 
Hunter, D.D. Book of Ecclesiates an 
Solomon's Song, by .. B. Hyde, D.D. 734x! 
in., pp. 557. sam 

Bavied, By) Mrs. Lucy "9 8 

“The Fentons,” etc. 
} het 7x1% in., pp. 262. The sam 


Stories about Moses and His Times. For the 


rr 
54 


ttswood. author 


Little People. Illustrated. 7x6% in., boards, e 


-pp. 47. The same 
Stories about Jesns and His Times. For the 
Little People. Mlustrated. 7x6 In., boards, 
pp. 47. 6 same 
Sing Son Ra +y and Rhymes for the Little 
Folks ’ x64 ine boards, op. 61. Thesame.. 


Baby Verses. By Mrs. 8. J. Brigham. Iilus- 
trated. 7x6 in., boards, pp. The same. 
A Brief Outline of the History of A Arent 


tecture, Sculpture, and Paintin ng. 
Julia B. de Forest. (Chautauqua Text- Boeke 
No. 82.) 6xS%41n., paper, pp. 64. Thesame.. 
Elihu Burritt, “the Learned Blacksmith.” By 
Charles Northend. (Chautauqua Text-Books, 
No. 83.) 5x84 in., paper, pp. 48. The same.. 
Asiatic History. China, Corea, ~ n. By the 
Rev. William Elliot Griffis. (Chautauqua 
a — No. 84.) 5x84 in., paper, pp. 88. 
enn "aon Art Needlework and Em- 
broidery; Painting on Silk, Satin . Vel- 


With numerous 


in., flexible cloth, 120, 
7x! 54 isan Oo pp. e 


New York : D. Appleton & Co..........seeeeeee 
By E. W. 8., author of 
Home,” etc. tap leton’s 
) 7x5 in., — cloth, pp. 
A. .2,cceniebihccscaimasieetenn eee 
The Verbalist. A Manual Devoted to Brief Dis- 
cussions of the Right and the Wrong Use of 
Words, and to some ne. Matters of Inter- 
est to those who would k and Write 
with Propriety. 3: i Altre Ayres. 614x4% 
in., pp. 1 Becnanncastseess-sesrcocses 
oven ue Palestine ~ and t. B 
" > 7 most eminent’ Palestine Senainos ons 
Explorers With an sateegection by the 
Very Rev. Dean Stanley, pS. author of 
“Sinai and Palestine.” Miustrated with 
original engravings on steel and w from 
sketches made on the spot by Harry Fenn 
Wi ward. In forty parts. aque 
in., paper, pp. 24 per 
part. The same. Tr part sos ereesseeooseooese 
Sketches from the Subject and Neighbor Lands 


of Venice. ward A. Pr EBaY th c.L., 
LL.D. With Le age Pp. 
-, - don and New = 4; Moses 

BD BD UO... . cccccccccecccceeessecesecceeeeesseseses 


The Last ns per of Our Lord and His Words of 
Consolation to the Disciples. By J. Mar 
shall Lang, D.D. 7x6 in., pp. iv, 258. The 
same 


Hogan, MP. A Novel. By the author of “ Plit- 
ters Tatters and the Counsellor,” ‘Chris- 
tv Carew,” etc. New edition. 73x54, pp. 
GL, TRO GBINE. 2.00000 ccccccccccccccccce “cocese 

Le Cid. Trageste en Cinq Actes de P. Corneille 
(1636). ith Biographical oe men Historical 
Introduction, Glossary, Historical and Lit- 
erary Notes, by G. Eugéne Fasnacht. (Mac- 
millan’s Foreign rg Classics.) 6x4 in., 
flexible a > xvi, © same....... 


Des 
Beslan t Circle. hy Ww. "Cornelius. yee Se 
pp. 582. The sam 

Hie. E4 ‘Aa Poe. Miustrated b: 
The J --4 Re mes bd y 


~~ i a  Bx6% in. 


Ki . Riordan 
Philadelphi hia : :: Porter & becesesses eorvee 
Cotter’s Saturd a A Poem. 
The Obert Burns. With Tifastrattons ome By 
F. TS) ee and engraved by J. Filmer. 
Bx6i4 in. The same.......... 2. -ceecepeeeeeeee 
Ral te. A Family Story By ove Pt 
oo ee of — ftwood,” 7x6 
D., PP. New York : —s D * Ran- 


The Prize Paintin; Book. Good Tim 
Miss -— en With Sestgns in 
line and_ color. Ry 9 y hawt 
New York: White & 

Christmas Owl A potest | 4 Entertain. 
bah . Original and ed. By Mra. 


tym ny Alfred Pele Daees Dec- 

The grated r colors PRoward ies Bigxio4 4 
foe’ Maadiiebeneesenes 
hm wn nF eat Art and 8ym 

olism of the Primitive ci Chureb, as as Witness 


es and Teachers of the One Catholic F; 
Lig ~ By come ¥. ay. | 
iti new ace, ons, 
Saaitons. Dlustra' 10x84 in., pp. xxvi, 
450. New York: J.W.Bouton...... is a 
Wheeler's Com Analysis of the ‘nt 
Ms oF ola ola Cy ® a Testament His- 
ae the la tg 
tion old ana 





ith four illustra- . 
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from ‘the Words of 
260 


By Robert Watts, D.D. 
‘Rew York : Scribner 


Hosannas of the Children, and other Short 
Sermons for Young W: orshipers; or, A Coie 
of Bells from the Little Sanctuary. By J. R. 
Macduff, D.D. 8x6 in., pp. xil, 354. N 
York : Robert Carter & Brog.............-+.0+ 

shee Fosteatts of Illustrious Abstainers. Ln 

A te. Gof author of “Off- hand 

oO 


160 


iety and Publication House. 1 60 
A Peculiar People; or, Reality in Romance. 
William 8. nar C0." pp. 452. - 


cago: Henry — enggeo 12 


cn) te 7484 

287. New York: Henry Holt & Co.. 

A Year of Miracle. A Poem in Four Sermons. 

y W.C. Gannett. 6x4}¢ in., pp. 106. Bos- 
: Geo. H. + 


18 


100 


Mary 3° fford. 
. pp. 7% New an by Mar William Og 
ree 
“ec neal et i iat 
nees averga n., PP. 
aa iphia: Am erican unday TScnoo y 
The Lanese le Pilerim Question. Book on the Inter- 
national Lessons f: = a Mrs. on — 
Barrows. Pilgrim No. For 
pemnges Se olars.) Onna in boards, 
206. ton : peepeatineerenes lishing 
BOCA... .ccccccsccecsccccss 
Beauties et Speved Bong. 
Compositions b: 


With we comet is and music. 


Cc. B. Thon's Co. Gece: Lyon & Heal, 
Philadelphia: J. E. Ditson C3. y. 


ae 8 Cortemes Cards of _— Boston : L- 





ante pet Calendar. With Quotations for 
for Every Dayin the Year from Famous 
American Writers. For 1882. Boston : Lock- 
WOOG, BFOOKS & GO... .ccccccrccccccccccssccccce 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST OUT. 
SIXTEEN 


ISMS, OLD AND NEW. 


By CEORCE C. LORIMER, D. D. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50, 








bed Pet | pages are full of ‘grand thoughts.’"— 


Salt Luke Hi 
“The roductions of a master mind,’’— 
Christian Messenger, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


“Marked with animation, earnestness, and 





elo uence.””— ion Datly Advert 
he volume demonstrates the sw, Af 
on author to strong, original thinking.” 
Alliance. 
“This volume alone is cient to ranis 
Dr. Lorimer among the gr living pr 
Boston Home Journal. 


The Gem of Holiday Books is 


“LYRICS OF HOME-LAND.” 


A New Volume of Poems. - 


By EUGENE J. HALL. 


On heavy tinted p plate-paper, richly bound tn black 
and gold, and profusely and elegantly illustrated. 


The Most Beautiful Book of the Year, 


** Pictures true to Nacere, vy while Wehet up 
witha Ue! artist’s skil ndard, Ch 

“Th e werk wil writ un westionably amen one 
of enviable populari cs are modeled after 
the Will Carleton A are generally very 


@ singer who. should 


think that if jhe 
aring he will win a wide liking.” — 


heard 
few Robert Collyer. 
Alsoa Brilliant New Book 
by the author of “ Pre-Adamites.” 
SPARKS 
FROM A CEOLOCIST’S HAMMER. 


By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., Professor of Geology 
‘and Paleontology in Ag University of Michigan. 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 400 pp., 
Containing, with other matter of interest, thor- 
ough!v popular expositions of some of the latest ac- 


d — of geologic research. 
‘or sale by 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 19 Bond St., N. Yoo 


and by all bookse!lersa, or sent, postpaid, on a 
price, by the Publishers, recept 


8. C. GRIGGS & CO., Chicago. 
A Delightful Heliday Book for Boys and Girls. 


THE GOLDEN 
BOOK OF TALES. 


Readings inthe Legendary Lore ot 
ALL NATIONS. 
EDITED BY 


William Swinton and George B. Cathcart. 
CLore. ELABORATE GILT Coven. 
Numerous Illustrations of the bighest artistic order. 
840 pages. 


Price, $2.50. 


Can be ordered through Roshesiiers or will be sent 
by mail on receipt of price. 


This is one of the bandsomest books of the season 


ce 





ana one of the most attractive for youn ple. In 

reparation, the wide rn «f folk-lore ef all 

HF  , been explored and th « ‘eautiful rea- 

tions that have delighted a in ‘ed succersive 
8 have selected ani «cited with re 


fined li literary taste and the greatest care. 


IWISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Publishers, 
753 and 755 Broadway, 


\ aod perfect. of charge. 
oa ee LA URIAT, 


opp. Old South), Mase. 
<a cee bee BEW YORE. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 











THE BEST PERIODICAL FOR 
AMERICAN WOMEN. 


1882. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


Fashion, Pleasure, and lnstruction, 


Harper's Bazar is universally acknowledged to be 
the best periodical for women published tn the United 
States. It isthe American guthority npon fashions, 
household affairs, social etiquette, and all other kin- 
dred matters, while {t occuples_a foremost position 
among journals of literature and art. i hes been 
the aim of the publishers to adapt It tothe necesatl- 
ties of the rich and poor alike, and gratifying.proof 
of their suecess is found in the fact that the Bazar 
fs a weleome visitor and a trusted adviser in the 
homes of people of all classes and circumstances 
throughout the continent. 

Constant communication with the great capitals of 
Europe enables the conductors of Harper's Bazar to 
make immediate announcements of auch changes 
and modifications in styles as take place in those 
conters of fashion. The columns of Harper's Bazar 
include from week to week clear descriptions 
and brilliant illustrations of the latest modes; and 
occasional Supplements, containing distinct and 
easily followed tracings of desirable patterns, render 
{t practicable for subscribers to cut out and make 
for themselves elegant suits and garments of the 
most approved shapes, without assistance or advice 
from professional dressmakers. Thia purpose ts pro- 
vided for atill more efficiently by means of cut paper 
patterns of popular styles {llustrated tn the Bazor, 
which are sold at prices sultable to the moat limited 
means. In this way Harper's Basar not only leads 
the fashion, but en dts readers to dress in the 
most becoming att *& the smallest possible ex 
ponee. 

The arrangements made for the treatment of em 
proldery and decorative needlework are unusnally 
complete. The South Kensington Royal School of 
Art Needlework, the Vienna and Nuremberg Fm 
broldery Schools, the New York Decorative Art So 
elety, and other similar tnatitutfons sare under en 
gagements to furnish working designs to Harper's 
Bazar for publication—a privilege accorded by the 
South Kensington School tothis journal alone. The 
readers of the Bazar are thus put in possession of 
the newest and most select devices in art work of 
various kinds, wherein so.much progress is continu 
ally made, both to this country and fn Europe 

Novelties in every department of housekeeping are 
alsa regularly reeorded in the Basar, and articles on 
artistic hosefurnishing convey to its readers prac- 
tical information upon that interesting and popular 
subject. 

Trustworthy @ecisions upon questions of dross, 
Manners, apd social customs are given each week tn 
the column entitled “ Answers to Correapondents,” 
which in the varied character of the information it 
contains isamong the most valuable sections of the 
paper. 

Occasional letters from Paris, London, New York, 
and other great cities give charming glimpses of 
society on both sides of te Atlantic, while a place is 
regularly found for short and lively paragraphs re- 
garding the sayings and doings of notable men and 
women. 

Through the literary department of Harper's Bazar 
{ts subscribers have become acquaipted with the best 
productions of the most brilllant contemporary 
writers in England and America. Its tllustrations 
comprise a whole gallery of exquisite engravings 
from the works of the most eminent artista, together 
with portraits, local sketches, and a series of amusing 
comic pictures, such as are not equaled in any other 
American journal 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
Per Year: 
RII, 60 06 c600cssccccccescececes £4 00 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 
HARPER'S BAZAR 





The THREE above publications.................... 10 00 
Any TWO above name! oecscoseccescosesss 700 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE . 150 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ? os 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, } . 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (2 Numbers) 109 00 


Postage Free to all subscribersin the United States 
or Canada. 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list 
of Harper's Franklin Square Library will be 
furnished gratuitously on application to Harper 
& BROTHERS 


Ga" HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between thr: and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mall on receipt of Nine Cente, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square. 


NEW YORK 


‘SAMUEL BAGSTER & SON’ iS, 
SUPERIOR BIBLES 


MISCELLANEOU . PUBLICATIONS. 
Sole Agents for the United States. 
JOHN, Ve SONS, WS. Aitor Place, N. Y. 


These cations cart et Sip igh any of 
fe leading sellers, or wi ni 


Catalogues —_ 








With Oak Covers, aa hen 2 the wood of the 
Eletow Church. 

Anson D. F. Ranpotrea & Co., in con- 
nection with Walker & Co., of London, have 
now ready a genuine Bunyan Memorial, ina 
new edition of the ‘* Pilgrim’s Progress,” with 
abiographical sketch and numerous tllustra- 
tions. THe Covers ARF MADE OF OAK 
Woop taken from the Elstow Church (the 
bella of which Bunyan so loved to ring), pre 
vious to the restoration of the old church, in 
1880. Inserted wn the cover is a copy of 
White's Pencil Portrait of Bunyan, now in 
the British Museum. 

One vol., 12mo0, half morocco, gilt edge, 
83.50. 
900 BROADWAY, COR. 20TH ST., NEW YORK. 
Sold by bookrellers, or sent by matl, prepaid, on re- 


cript of the price. The fractions of the dollar may be 
romitios. tn postage stamps. 


i= Dr. Cuyler's Travels, 


FROM THE 


NILE TO NORWAY 


and Homeward. 
By the Rev. T. L. Guyler,D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Letter of Credit. Warner....... ........ 17% 
Mabel’s Stepmother, Robbins..... .......... 1 25 
The Incarnate Saviour. Nicoll.............. 1 2 
Grandmamma’'a Recollectiona............. 1 25 
Heroiam of Christian Women......... > 


The Great and Good, 4 volumes tn box.... 6 00 


ceecee 0% 
Macdanft sies ae 


Olive’a Story. Walton 
Hosannas of the Children. 
Calderwood’a Science and Religion...... 175 


*,° Any of the above sent by mail. postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


Send for our Holiday Catalogue. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. — 


BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street 


(fourth deor from Fifth Avenue Hotel), 
invite apecial attention to their very extensive stock 
of Heliday Books, tn cloth and fine binding:. Their 
styles of library bindings fn Calf, Morocco, Levant, 
Sealekin, etc. ore especially elegant and represent 
allthe standard authors. In Children’s Books 
they offer a practically endless assortment from both 
English and American publishers, and on them a 
special reduction is made during December. Their 
stock of Christmas Carda ts by far the largest and 
heet arranged tn the city 


Fine Stationery. 


In their Stationery Department G. P. Prirwam’'s 
Sons, 27 and 20 Weet Twenty-third Street, New York, 
invite special attention totheir very extensive stock 
of Fine Writing Papers, Correspondence Carla, Pa 
petries, etc. They offer many designs in stamped 
papers not to be found elsewhere and execute in 
their own Manufacturing Department orders for 
every description of Engraving, Printing, and Stamp- 
ing. 


23d THOUSAND. 


The first edition of 20,000 copies of 
E. P. Roe’s new story, ** Without a 
Home,”’ is exhausted, and a_ second 
edition, 23d thousand, will be ready 
this week at all bookstores. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, 755 Broadway, 
New York. 


THE NORRIS SCRAP CABINET, 


INVALUABLE TO EVERY LITERARY MAN 


A SPLENDID HOLIDAY CIFT. 
By all means the best arraugement for preserving 
@,-wapaperc ‘ippings.”—REv. J. M. CALDWELL, Chicago 
* The Cabinet came allright. I am greatly ples 1 
with it. The cost ls no mesture of its value REV. 
J. 0. Peck, D. D.. Brooklyn, N.Y, 
Send stamp for Illustrate d Cireular “ D." 


THE NORRIS SCRAP CABINET COMPANY, 
8! E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


' . ‘ » gi wi 

CHRISTMAS IS COMING. 
So is New Year, and agents wanting to make large 
sums of money for the Holidays. and afterward, too, 
should lose no time, put wena at once for terms and 
full particulars of WHEELER'S COMPLETE 
ANALYS OF THE Bilt aK. Cheap, Practical, 
Thorough ; ta pages; over 100 full-page illustrations 
and accurate maps. Handson« attractive, So ar- 
chrenologically as to make one continnous 
narrative, of thrilling and absorbing interest. Having 
an immense sale. Absolutely Indispensable to every 
teacher and atudent of the Bible. The grandest aid 
pssible to the perfect unde rstandd' ng of “God's 
ord.” Just the book for Holiday Presents. Price, 
98.50. Outfit, with full inetractions, #1. Te rritory 
going rapidly. THAYER, MERRIAM & CO. (Limited), 
731 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Encyclopedia Britannica. 
AMERICAN REPRINT. 


Pol. XII is now ready for deliv- 
ery to subscribers. 
J. M. STODDART & CO., Publishers, 
797 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 

















HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. 


Dlustrate with fuli-page drawings by Gustave Dore. 
morocco, gilt, $10. 

Milton's Paradise Lost is one of those great poems which the world cannot read too often or learn too well. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. have issued o beautiful edition of this masterpiece, on rich, heavy paper, with 
large, clear type, generous margins, and a harmonious binding. The value of the work is greatly increased by 
the editorial work of Robert Vaughan, D.D., whocontributes notes on the text and a well-written life of the 
poet. The Illustrations are the famous studies of Doré and are among the most striking works that have 


come from bis hand. This publication isa worthy setting of one of the greatest poems in our literature.— 
Christian Union. 


Dore Bible Callery, The. 


Containiyg a selection of 100 of the finest drawings of Gustave Dore, with descriptive letter- 
press by L. T. Coampers, D.D. Crown folio, cloth, full gilt, $6; full Turkey morocco, $10. 
It is elegant in appearance, vaiuable in matter, and contains the best of Doré’s Mllustrations of the Bible. 


—Episcopal Register. 
Illustrated British Ballads. 


With several hundred origival illustrations by some of tie first artists of the day, including two 
etchings. 2 vols, cloth, $10; half calf, $15. 


This is a capital book. There is no better reading than English Ballads and al! the best arehere. Who 
ever cannot find much to enjoy in these two volumes can scarcely care for any books at all.—New York World. 


Pictures of Bird Life i in Pen and Pencil. 


By Rev. W. G. Warkrys. Illustrated with full-page pictures by Giacomelli. 
ber of smaller illustrations. 
morocco, $15. 





New edition. cloth, $6; full lsvant 


Also a larve pum 
New edition, cloth, full gilt sides and edves, 37.59; fult 


The engravings are all magnificent specimens of art and the text it worthy of its rich ‘llustr:tion. 
—Chicago Times. 


Kltustrated Edition of 


. . 
Proverbial Philosophy. 
By Martin F. Tuerer, M. A., D. C. L., F. R. S., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
throughout. Extra crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, $4. 


The only complete illustrated edition of this work in the market. It bas the additional 
advantage of being published under the personal supervision of the author. 


With illustrations 





European Ferns: 


THEIR FORM, HABIT, AND CULTURE. Ap original and exhausti¢e work on the 
varieties, habit, growth, and propagation of the ferns of Europe. By James BRITTEN, 
F. L. 8S. Witb thirty facsimile colored plates, painted from Nature, by D. Blair, F. L. 8. 
Demy 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 7.50. 


This is but a small part of our NEW BOOKS. Our New Catalogue 
FREE on application. 


We Publish over Seventy New Books for Children. Send stamp for our New Illustrated Catalogue 
of Juvenile Books, in handsome lithographic cover. 





ta” For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & 60., 


London, Paris, - - . and 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


THE MANUAL OF PRAISE. 


A NEW HYMN AND TUNE-BOOK, 


designed to meet alike the needs of the churches for Sabbath worship, missionary concerts, the prayer-meeting, 
the Sabbath-school, and the home. Edited by Prof. Hiram Mean, D.D., of the Oberlin Theological Seminary, 
and Prof. F. B. Rice, Mus. Doc., Director of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 


COMMENDATIONS: 


“Our readers will find this one of the few hymn- “From first to last it is the ‘finest of the wheat.’ It 
books which really deserve to be placed in the highest is a wonderfully rich and choice colléction.”—Rev. 
rank. There are as many hymns as any congregation Simeon Gilbert, Chicago, IU. 
needs, tunes enough, and they are first rate. The 
. topical index * is especially to be praised.”—Congre- 
gationalist. 


“*The Manual of Praise’ seems to combine the three 
things which we want insuch a a dignity, 

variety, aud completeness.” — Rev. G. Frederick 
a right, Andover, Mass. 





“One of the very best for its puzpene yet | + eo - 
—Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL. D., Brooklyn, 


“Our choir and congregation like the book roy 
much. It improves on acquaintance.”—Rev. E. N 
Evans, Norwood, N. ¥. 


“We have used the ‘Manual of Praise’ several 
mdnths and are very well pleased with it. Find new 
quoumness every time we use it. It is all it claims to 
be—‘s to all occasions.’ Good hymns, good 
pe ert ‘and reasonable price. Feelthat we have not 

‘a " pa d an extra dollar for waste material.”—Rer. Wm 
— President Wm. W. . Snell, Rushford, Minn. 


“T have been through it three times, and must con- 
fess my creat admiration of it in fg every re- 
spect.” —Rer. M. K. Cross, Waterloo, 


*Iam better pleased with the selection than an 
osher within my knowledge. 
Brooks, Taber, lowa. 


“ As acollection, itis conspicuously free from lum- 
ber and possessed of exceptional merits. I shall be 
disa pointed if the book does not win large success.” 

oH T Thayer, D.D., Prof. in Andover Seminary. 


“ The ‘topical index’ is worth couble the price of 
the book to me. Its convenient size, general excel 
lence, with its cheapness, make it a marvel.”—Rer. 
Homer W. Carter, Brandon, Wis. 


“I donot see how you could have made a better 
selection, both of the hymns and tunes.”—Rev. Ray 
Paimer, D.D 


“ Amply large and still free from jpacent padding 
and trash.”—M. Conant, La Crosse, Wis 


“T have examined all the hymns. It is far superior 
to anything I have previously examined and have 
heen looking for two sears to find the book we want 
for church, chapel, and Sabbath-schooL”—Rev. C. C. 
Harrah, Galva, Th. 


“*The Manual of Praise’ deserves the warmest 
commencation. We do not believe that a more choice 
collection of hymns and tunes for public and ‘social 
worship has ever been made."’— Adrance. 


“an examination of the ‘Manual of Praise’ which 
you publish has satisfied me that itis a work of un 
usual merit. I know of no book more thoughtfully 

lanved and carefully edited, none that appears to 

so convenient for the uses which we editors have 
in view.”—Rer. D., Prof. in An- 
dorer Seminarv. 


Egbert C. Smyth, 


“The longer we use the book the better we lke It. 
Idon’t think it can be exceiled.”—Rev. D. S. Jones, 


“ o! k.”"—Rev. gE. - 
Itis a perfect poe f a boo A. Alla gma ay ay 


ben, Plainfield, o 








Introduction price, large edition, $75 per hundred ; small edition, $50 per hundred, 
Specimen copies, with a view of introduction, sent on receipt of the price. 


E. J. GOODRICH, Publisher, Oberlin, Ohio. 


N NE EW ED! Ti ON | “i ~ ies ies foe white 

ouse ; In the Homes of the Presidents,” by Laura olloway 
tne me ‘t interesting Book of Washington Life ever published. 
A Ristory of every Administration from WASHING N to the 


‘ ime. Includes much Personal and Private Histo: 
pore before published. Tinetesee with more than 20 Steel Portraits its of the Ladics of the Write Pouce, =i 
views of many of the homes of the Presidents, including Was hington, Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, 





Garfeld. New edition Dlished, inciu asketch and portrait of “Mother Garfield,” also of Mra. 
ud d a . the last distressinc i" of her 
Garfield and her heroic forts 4g) ond coenen a crenata charactet, devel eve the last, dist ing sven ber 


LADIES pga gee Pree aerR Aoi 


A XTS \e 
HEADLEY & CO., Pablishers, Ne. 66 N: arth Birect, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A PICTORIAL 
COMMENTARY 


ST. MARK’S GOSPEL. 


BY THE 


Rev. EDWIN W. RICE. 


This commentary ts distinguished from others in 
several important feature: 

The Authorized and Revised Versions are printed in 
parallel columns. 


@ notes are critical, practical,and suggestive. 
he explanations include thos e of the most devout 
tepolars, from the apostolic 4 e to the prese' 
éw maps and wood-cuts slius trative of the text. 


A sbecial help to Pastots, Superintendetits, Teachers 
d Bible Students in the study of the Sunday 
asons of 1882, and of permanent value. 


PRICE, ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 
~—G00D—NEW—BEAUTIFUL— 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Pearte ty from’ the East.—By the Rev. Richard New 
ton 


The Pic care World.- Price, 90 and 75 cents. 
The Spragc Bov.—Price. 7% cents. 
Throuch the W inter.--Price, $1.50, 
Keeperof F orano.—Price, $1.50, 

Leaves of L Boecroems | by ne Ridley Hav- 

A a 

racys—BY Frances Ridley. Havergal. Price, 90 

fents. 


Thé most useful present to your pastor, superin- 
tendent, or teac “her ts P pe 


THE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
EDITED BY THE 
Rev. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D.. LL.D. 
(SECOND EDITION.) 

All who have examined it have given this work 
THE HIGHEST COMMENDATION. 
tis** The People’s Dictionary,”’ because it is 
HANDY -—POPULAR—CHEAP. 

Crown octavo, cloth, handsomely bound, 400 « + = 
tings, 12 Colored Maps, 958 pages. Price only $2. 


Postage free. 
(2 Send for we 


AMERICAN. «8, TNION, 
1122 Chestnut St., Phil.; 
10 BIBLE House, New York; 
73 RANDOLPH STREET, Chicago. 
ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER TO SHOW YOU 
THE PRIZE PAINTING BOOK, 


GOOD TIMES. 


BY DORA WHEELER, 
Winner of Three Prang Prizes, ete. 
Bernuse; “Itis very mnch the best American pie 
\ ea" ok of the season that has yet reached al 
N. Y. World. 


Becayse: “Tt ‘sin ever” reanect an mugsually rood 
exampie.of the juvenile gift-book.”"—North American, 


Becawer: “It's net what a erent ma peo 
z n ow = 
ple want."—New Haren Journal. 7 


Because: “Tt willbe grea fon for the child 
ren 
color the p'ctures. whether they comnete for tho 
prizes or not."—New Fnoland Homestead 


“ Because it is moderate in price."—WhitE & STOKES. 


HAVE YOU S7EN MRS. MARTHA J. LAMB’S 
CHRISTMAS OWL? 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
WILLIAM OSBORN STODDARD’S 
successful novel of American life, 
ESAU HARDERY. 


Exquisitely bound. Price, #1.50, 


“Its plot Is well concetved and is devel 
high degree of skill."—North Amer ican, saitatienoneenie 


WHITE & STOKES, Publishers, 


1152 Broadway, N. Y. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS 


CHEAP === 


STORE IN 
omy SUMPTUOUS ENGLISH BOOKS. MAGNIFI- 





THE WORLD. 
NT AMERICAN GIFT-BOOKS AND GOR- 
GEOUS JUVENILE BOOKS 


ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 


Grand Holiday Catalogue free. Send stamp. Im- 
mense discounts to Sunday-schools. 


81 Chambers St., 


Third door west of City Hall Park, N. Y. 


JEANETTE’S CISTERNS. 
2 
4 new story by LYNpDE Parmer, author of the “M et 
Stories,” ‘One Day's Weaving,” “ John Jack,” etc. 


This isastory (nota juvenile) for more mature read- 
ers than any former book by Lynde Palmer, and, 
being the only production of her pen for a number of 
years, will, we doubt not. be looked for with much in- 
terest by the numerous admirersof her former books. 

Also just published new editions of 


Helps Oyer, Hard Places for Boys. 
Drifting and Steerin ng. 

One Day’s Weaving. 
Asente's, mt a Ad 


-Jack. 


Over 100,000 of Lynde Palmer's books Raw. “a on sold. 
H. B, NIMS & CO., Publishers, Troy, N. ¥. 
REVISED 


VEW TESTAMENT. 
OXFORD EDITIONS. 


Authorized by American Committee, of Revision. 
ie ge. mea of styles of binding. .Ask for “Oz- 
ora” tions. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


“Of making many books there is no end "Eco. xii,12, 
Established 1836. 


E. WALKER’S SON, 
qeatane elegant Docsatntane, | from the cer tg pd 
Save agent's com coming disest te 

14 DEY STREET, N. Y. 
PE FR AS eepeit 1061, ond Tynes, to date, | jareset | 
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‘AN WH DISPENSABLE VISITOR,’ one Observer. 











Tou enien: a, Tennyson 
| ee LI sodteeny others, are Genremtel inthe — of 


Littell’s Citi Age. 


Tar Lrvixe Ace iad been published for nearly forty 
years, and has met with continuous cominehdation and 
success, In 1882 it will furnish to its readers the pros 
duc — = Le: most eminentanthors above-named 

and m others; embracing the choicest Seria 
oo Short "Bories by the Leading Foreign Neovel- 
ists, and an amount 


Unapproached. by any other Periodical 
{a the world; of the most valuable Literary and Scientific 
matter of thé day, from the pens of the foremost Es- 
ists, Sc ientists, Critics, Discoverers, and 
adit tors, representing every departinentof Knowledge 
and Progress, 
en” Living Acs is a weekly magazine giving more 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column octavo paces of reading-matter yearly. 
itp nts inant inexpensive form, considering its great 

ount of matter, with {fedlifiess, owing y its weekly 
oo and witha satisfactor completeness Uttempled by 
noother publication, the best Essays,Reviews Criticisms, 
Tales, Sketches of Travel a Discovery, Poetry, Scien- 
tific, Biographics al, —) nl and Political Information, 
from the entire of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

The in portance of THE Livinc AGE toevery American 
feader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
compilation of an indispensable current literature,— 
indispensable because it embraces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 
ts sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


Opinions. 

“No other periodical can compare with Tue Livire 
Aczin interest and value. . A veritable ae of 
the best work of the most celebrated writers in litera- 
ture, science, politics and art.”~Zoston Traveller. 

“Tt supplies a better compendium of current discuse 
sion, information and investigation, and gives a greater 
amount and variety of reading-matter, which it is well 
worth while to read, than any other publication.”— 
Boston Journal. 

“ It contains not only the best so!id literature, but also 
the best eerial stories of the day. . Its pages are suflie 
cient to keep any reader abreast with the best printed 
—_— of the best of our gantempernry writers.”— 

Eetecpet Register, Philadelphia 

ablest essays and reviews of the day are to be 
Gant ‘he re. . We know of no investment of cight 
dolls lars in world of literature that will yield equal 
returns.”— Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“ To praise it =e work of supererogution.”—New York 
Christian Advoc 

“It is todtaetenhie tm every household where any 
— is made to keep up with the current thought of 

ov. + Itis athorough compilation of what is best 
in the iterature of the day, whetlier relating to history, 
= raphy, fiction, poetry, wit, science, politics, theology, 





ea or art.”—Hariford Courant 
being a . weekly eee is, comparatively 
aeens the P — Commer= 


cial Advertiser, Detrot 

“No reader who aes himself familiar with its con- 
fente. can lack the means of a sound literary culture.”— 
New York Tribune. 

* Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 


long list of monthilies. Pr ay ee y= Inquirer. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully ubreast of the 
best thoughtand literature of ci tion.”’— Pittsburgh 
Christia n Advocate. 

“ The oldest and best.”— Journal, Louisville. 
“ Asmuch a ni as ever.” — Advance, Chicago. 
“The best and chea eri — 


Byenacheat Churchman, Toronto. 
Published werx.y at £8.00a year, free of postage. 
GTO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the 
{ser 1882, remitting before Jan. 1st, the nuinbers of 
881 issued “ad the receipt of their subscriptions, will 
be sent gratis. 


Club-Prices fr the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


Possessed of Tug Livixc AGE and one or other of 
our vivacious American montlilies, a subscriber w ilfind 
himself tn command of the whole situation.” — Phil 
phia Evening Bulletin 

For $10.50 Tue Livixa Acw and any one of the 
American $4 Monthlies (or avers Weekly or Bazar) 
will be sent for a vent, pest =: ¢ or, for #9. 5O Tue 

holas, 01 


Livine Acgand the - t Appleton’s — 
or Lippincott's Month 
__ ar LITTELL & Co., Boston. 


Ok VALUABLE BOOK. 
THE PASTOR. 


By BISHOP BEDELL. 


Pastoral Shecheny. “Experientia Docens, Docet, 
Docalt. ” By Right Rev. GREGORY THURSTON BEDELL, 
12mo, extra eloth, $2. 


Conrents.—Pustoral Theolovy. The Pastor's Office. 
The Pastor Cafechiomng. The bestor Preparing for 
Confirmation. The Pastor Preac nine. The Pastor in 
Social fastruetion. A Past nares. The Pastor 
Administering b sinohonente, Tne "astor Visiting. 
The Pastor 3 Treating Various Capes ge. Retigic us Ex- 

riences. The Pastor in His Sunda gases The Pas- 
% 8 Direction of Activities. The ny “Parochtal 
Administration. The Pastor Exercising Discipline. 
The Pastor a Gentleman. 


“This book is not only exhaustive, but ame in- 
valuable to active-minded clergymen, whose desire is 
to be the tand most useful of men in thelr sacred 
and responsible office. The author has done enduring 
service to the Church.”—Chicago Living Church. 

“This is by far the best work on pastoral theology 
for ministers of the Episcopal Church, and in import- 
ant respects the best for ministers of any oe 
with which we are acquainted.”—Literary Wo: 

“No pastor can read it without being pincime to 
mobler enthusiasm in his work and to eer faith 
in the possibility of making that work efficient and 
successful."—Examiner and Chronicle. 

*,* For sale by Booksellers ‘generally , or will be sent 
by mail, prepaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St. Philadelphia. — 


HARPER’SPE RIODICALS. 
HARPER'S BAGsae. One Year.. 
HARPER'S Mtr 71a 
HARPER'S BAZA 
HARPER'S YOU. NG PEOPLE, 150 

te” HARPER'S ¢ CATALOGUE will be sent by mat, 
on receipt of nine cents. 


HARPER & BROS.. Franklin Square, N. Y. 
EDUCATION. 


Bil TEACHER Al AMEGICAN AND FOREIGN, 


vw Dalleuin. tame Bi highest eu ‘ondorsements, 
ak age. Goop Te 
should e Reappiesiton: a mailed for 4 


eal School Institute, 7 East ‘shins St. N. 




















aryrAmer- 


Fitteb Pa. The old 
irom City College, F t purse. aid oldest 


Business College in in the U. 


C.surte a Prin. 





pean —— -. 


aor eos 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


A perfect system of Instruction in PLANO, ORGAN, 
VOICE, all Orchestral Instruments, Elocution. 080, 
from beginuing te graduation. 


SCHOOL FOR VIOLIN, under the ablest 
teachers. 


NEW SCHOOL FOR TUNING AND RE- 
PAIRING Pianos and Organs, theory and practice, 
under a thoroughly competent instructor. 


SIGNOR TA MBURELLO, Teacher of Voice 
from Florence, ,» has been added to the unequaled 
corps of Profe: he 


Library, 8,000 volumes on Music, free. Winter term 
begat Nov ¥ist. Send for Calendar. 
E, TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADE- 
MY, CHESTE pews’ September 14th. ona 


Engineering, C ben! ier English. 
grees conferred. Tk. Wi 7 ee 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


COUPIL GALLERY. 


Messrs, M. KNOEDLER & C0. 


invite attention to their fine collec- 
tion of OIL and WATER-COLOR 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and 
other Art products for the HOL- 
IDAYS, 


The list of paintings comprises a choice selection 
from the best and most characteristic works of 

















Alwarez. Boldin, Clays, 
Aubert, Bouguereau, Corot, 
Daubigny. Escesura, Gisbert, 
Diaz, Firmin-Girard, Gerome, 
Dupre. Loustaunaa, Haxborg, 
Kaemmerer, Meyer von Heilbuth, 
Kowalski, Bremen, Millet. 
Knans, Madraze. Meissenier, 
Perrault, Rossi, Rousseau, 
Palmaroll, Robi, Rico, 
Seignac, Troyon, Toulmeuche, 
Willems, Vibert, Ziem. 


YM FRR Avenue, commer 22d Sineet, 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY 
have now on exhibition and for sale their large col- 
lection of Christmas and New Year Cards, em- 
bracing many new and novel designs, American 
and English. 

The varieties of the season are now ready and 
purchasers will find an advantage wn an early in- 
pection. 


900 Broadway, cor. 20th St., N.Y. 





Appropiate Christmas Presents. 

Fine Engravings and Etchings, 
both old and modern, Framed 
Etchings from $3. Framed En- 
gravings from $5. 

FREDERICK KEPPEL, 

23 E. 16th St.( Union Square West). 

N. B.—Also at Brentano’s, 5 
Onion Square, 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, 


No finer assortment or hetter facilities for 
examination in New York City. Early pur- 
chasers have the advantage of first choice. 


Particular attention to mail orders. 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO., 


234 and 235 BROADWAY, 
Opposite Post ofiive. 








‘ GCILAGE, Be. 
Beat ions, LI Wgclate te 


DIARIES FOR 1882. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 
ar got, PRINTE, AND MANUFACTURERS 
F PATEN SOUNT KS. 








ries, Pocket Cutlery, 8, Chessmen, Wallets, 

We keep everything in our. zine and ‘sell at lowest 
prices. Your custom solict 

CYRUS H, LOU TREL. 45 Maiden Lane, N. Y 


7 (No twe alike.) AU new Style Chromo Cards. Moss. 





Rose Bude, TAlic 8, Ferns, Scrolls, Autumn Leaves, 


a MER 1CANCA 


HN le Chromo o Cara s. No 2 alike. 
50 A New Sami ce a e,Conn, 





0) CARDS all new, Imported Designs of Hand and 
cy script type, 0c. Clinton & Co., North Haven, oe 






to rome 


Ladies’ Combination Case, 


(Copyrighted) 


FOR USE IN 


CALLING AND SHOPPING, 


has a receptacle for Cards, permitting them to be re- 
moved without opening. Contains Books fora record 
of visits made and received; Letters sent and an 
swered, with name. date, and address ; also for genera) 
mémoranda. 


A Beautiful and Useful Article, 


made from the finest Seal and English Calf, Calf 
Lined. Put up in elegant Silk-Lined Cases, and will 
be sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, as 
follows: 


Genuine Seal, Ked or Brown. ol 
English Calf, Red or Brown........... ane 
Address 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN., 


Manufacturers of the American Diary 
and Pocket Record. 
SATISVACTION GUARANTEED. 


"MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. __ 
New Music 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas Annual No, 12. 
_? Beautiful Carols. $3 per 100. 














Christmas Service No, 4. 


“The Aévent Miche, a osegerter Os Service, with 
new Music” by Dr. Low 
Price, $4 per 100;5 Cente by Mail. 


From the Land of Bondage to the 
Plains of Bethlehem. 
Anew 4-page Christmas Service, by Dr. Vincent. 
$1.50 per 100. PRT NE 


Night of Glory. 


Anew Sacred Cantata by W Doa 
It is a new delight. Words A | ‘Music. 
Mail 


by 
Santa Claus. 


W. Howarp Doane, The most popules Christ- 
mas Cantata ever issued. 25°Cen 


Try it. 
os Cents 





A fall Catalogue of our Christmas Publi- 
eations sent free eon application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


‘Christmas Music! 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
New, Bright, Charming. 


By me pest Popular Authors. 16 pages, including « 


Beaut 
Responsive Service, 
oe by W. F. SHERWIN. $4 Ah 
a RG en cts, per doz., os. by mnt mail. : 


CATCHING KRISS KIVOLE 


A New ont Amusing 


Christmas Cantata, 
by H. BuTTerworTx and Gro 
NEW MUSIC! MERRY DIALOGUE! 
Price, 63 Peningle ae eters, 25 cents, by mail. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CO 


NAS. Union SEFIC™ Cincinnati, 0, 


ANTHEMS. 


CHRISTMAS, 1881. 


It Came upon the Midnight Clear......... ........ 


express. 














Holy V fees Ht P “Danke. % 
Hark ! What Mean those Ho () anke. 
on Your Mingling Voices Rise...... A. J. Figiden. 40 
da There Were Shephercs..... W. C. Williams. 60 
Alleluia es Peccdeccseroue ... Henry Wilson.$1 00 
Te Deum. E flat......... -_Holden, 66 
7 ——— aw 2..... Geo. Ween 4 3 
Te Deum. B flat......... ceeeseegesese b 
Jubilate. G...... cece W. W. Gilchrist. 26 
Jubilate. C........+ ° Bristow. 7% 
Ventte. D.. ......,.. A. J. Helden. 40 
O Lord, I W1il Praise Cornell, 30 
The Reatitudes... Flo 30 
The Nativity. Christ J. Holden 50 
Light from Yeaven. Solo. ........6--++4 on 10 
Let Him that is Taught... W. C. Williams. 40 


And many others. Alsoa large ‘amber of new Carols. 
Send fur full Catalogae of Christmas Mustc. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 
25 Union Square, New York, 


NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOKS. 


WORSHIP IN SON. 


B JOSEPH Pr. HOLBROOK, Musical Editor 
of “Bon ae assi wy? the Rev. 
f GLENT WORTH rH BU LUR. v.D 


=| EVANGELICAL HYMNAL. 


By the Rex; CHAS, CUTHBEK' HA'LE, Pas- 
Han Church, Brooklyn, and 





ror. Ss. SU ABAR re fim Hym 

Corres) Returnable gxamine: 
tion Sout t0 Sapateas Committees. Speci 
pages any applicant. 


A. 8. BARNES « CO., 
PUBLISHERS, New York 











THREE CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
f¢ .*r toc ared. Birth 
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Religions Mutelligence. 


THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 


We have tried to keep our readers fully 
informed of the progress of the Theistic 
movement in India; but since Mr. Sen and 
his Calcutta friends have become separated 
from the body of the Somajes of India, and 
he has inaugurated what he calls ‘‘ The 
New Dispensation,” the development of 
ceremony and doctrine has gone on so 
rapidly that it has been difficult to keep 
pace with it in these columns. It is well 
known to our readers that the great major- 
ity of tht Bomajes of India broke with Mr. 
Sen on the occasion of the marriage of his 
young daughter to the Maharajab of Cuch 
Behar. Not only was this marriage in 
violation of the rules on marriage reform, 
proposed by Mr. Sen himself atid adopted 
by the Somaj, prohibiting marriage under 
a certain age, but heathen ceremonies were 
performed at the wedding. Each party has 
pursued its separate way since the division 
and the breach has become too wide prob- 
ably ever to be bridged over. 

In the supplement to The Sunday Mirror, 
of Calcutta, called The New Dispensation, 
Mr. Sen has given descriptions from time 
to time of the new ceremonics he has intro- 
duced in the worship of hisSomaj. Among 
these ceremonies are those of the ‘ Flag,” 
tbe ‘‘Hom,” the ‘‘ Sacrament,” and ‘‘ Bap- 
tism.” The ‘‘Hom Ceremony” is also 
called the ‘‘Ceremony of Overcoming 
Temptation ” It was first performed in 
June last. Aniron fire-pan was provided, 
witb a bundle of wood, a vessel of butter, 
andaspoon. The minister put the wood 
in the pan, put fire to it, and poured over 
it the butter, addressing solemnly the 
“Blazing Agni” as a ‘blazing witness 
unto the Lord,” and whose glory was sung 
in the Rig Veda four thousand years ago. 
The closing part, addressed ‘‘O Thou Re- 
splendent God of Fire,” we copy: 





“*O God of Agni, as Agnihotri and priest, 
T initiate the ceremony of the true Hom, 
under Thy command, for the destruction 
of carnal propensities. Help us, God. 
Good God, help us. In Thy holy fire we 
desire to burn to-day our sins and iniquities, 
our foul desires, and the lusts of the flesh. 
As the fire before us buros these pieces of 
fuel, so shall we burn our anger and ava 
rice, Just and pride and all our passions in 
the fire of Thy holiness. We are not saved 
till the very root of sin and temptation is 
burnt up The Son of God ip an instant 
bravely vanquished Satan and overcame 
temptation; and so the blessed Buddha tn- 
dignantly drove away the tempter, Mara, 
and conquered flesh Administer unto 
us, O Resplencent Spirit, fire-baptism, that 
we may vanquish the tempter as those mas- 
ter souls did. Root out {niquity. Destroy 
the very seed of corruption, O Lord. An- 
nihilate Satan and burn Death, that we 
may put on incorruption and everlasting 
life. These six pieces of fuel, tied together, 
which represent the six evil passions of the 
heart, do Thou burn and destroy in the 
flame. And as these pieces of fuel burn 
and are reduced to ashes, may they typify 
the destruction of our carnal passions in 
the fire of Thy holiness.” 

Thus saying, the minister cast the six 
pieces of fucl into the burning fire, the 
congregation exclaiming fogether: ‘ Vie- 
tory to God, Victory to God, Victory to 

od.’ 

Peace.’” 


““*Peace, Peace, 


This ceremony was followed the next 
Sunday by a ‘new baptismal ceremony.” 
The minister, after an address to the 
“Great Varuna, Water of Life,” read Mat- 
thew ili, explained the secret of baptism, 
anointed himself with flower-oil, and im- 
mersed himself thrice in the name of the 
Christian Trinity, and once more in the 
name of the Vedantic Trinity, closing with 
an address to the ‘‘ Lord of Rivers and 
Seas.” The sacramental ceremony is thus 
described in The New Dispensation: 


“Jesus! Isthe sacramental rite meant 
only for those nations that are in the habit 
of taking bread and wine? Arethe Hindus 
excluded from partaking of the holy 
eucharist? Wilt thou cut us off because 
we are rice-eaters and teetotalars? That 
cannot be. Spirit of Jesus! that cannot 
be. Both unto Europe and Asia thou hast 
said, Eat my flesh and drink my blood. 
Therefore, the Hindu shall eat thy flesh in 
rice and drink thy blood in pure water, so 
that the Scripture might be fulfilled in this 
land. 


‘* On Sunday, the 6th of March, the cere- 
mony of adapting the sacrament to Hifdu 
life was performed with due solemnity, in ac- 
cordance with the principle above set forth. 
The Hindu apostles of Christ gathered 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


yer in the dinner-hall, and sat upon the 
oor, upon the bare ground. Upona silver 
plate was rice, and in a small goblet was 
water, and there were flowers and leaves 
around both. The minister read the fol- 
lowing verses from Luke xxii: 

*** And he took bread, and gave thanks, 
and brake it, and gave unto them, saying: 
This is my body which is given for you. 
This do in remembrance of me. 

‘** Likewise also the cup after supper, 
saying: This cup is the new testament in 
my blood which is shed for you.’ 

‘*A prayer was then offered, asking the 
Lord to bless the sacramental rice and 
water: 

‘** Touch this rice and this water, O 
Holy Spirit, and turn their grossly mate- 
rial substance into sanctifying spiritual 
forces, that they may, upon enteriog our 
system, be assimilated to it as the flesh and 
blood of all the saints in Christ Jesus. 
Satisfy the hunger and thirst of our souls 
with the rich food and drink thou hast 
placed before us, Invigorate us with Christ- 
force and nourish us with saintly life.’ 

‘‘The Lord blessed the rice and He 
blessed the water. 

‘‘And these were then served ip small 
pe ape to those around, and men ate and 
drank reverently, and the women and chil- 
dren also ate and drank, and they blessed 
God, the God of prophets and saints.” 

The following is the address of Mr. Sen 
at the ‘“‘ Flag” ceremony: 

‘* Behold the flag of the New Dispensa- 
tion! The silk flag is crimsou with the 
blood of martyrs. It is the flag of the Great 
King of Heaven and Earth, the One 
Supreme Lord. Victory flies around his 
boly banner. His almighty arm will crush 
all evil and annihilate sin and sensuality. 

** Behold the spirits of all the prophets 
and saints of hexven assembled overhead, 
v holy confraternity, in whose union is the 
harmony of faith and hope and joy; and at 
the foot of the holy standard are the Scrip- 
tures of the Hindus, the Buddhists, the 
Christians, and the Mehammedans; the 
sacred repositories of the wisdom of ages 
and the inspiration of saints, our light and 
our guide. Four Scriptures are here united 
in blessed harmovy under the shade of this 
flag Here are knit together in interna- 
tional fellowship four great continents— 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. Here 
you see the meeting place of the East, the 
West, the North, and the South; of the 
young and the oid, of men and women; of 
the rich and the poor, of the wise and the 
unlearned. Here is the harmony of the 
mind and the heart, the soul and the will, 
of knowledge and love, devotion and duty. 
Glory unto God in the highest! Honor 
to all prophets and suipts in Heaven and to 
all Scriptures on earth! Unto the New 
Dispensation victory, victory, victory!” 

These ceremonies received a great deal of 
attention from the somajes throughout lodia, 
and many protested against thei, a3 con 
ducted under the nameof Brabmoism. One 
of these published protests declares tbat 
the New Dispensution |s inimical to Brah. 
moism and seems to have arisen to swell the 
number of appalling superstitious creeds,” 
It adds: 

“If Keshub Babu and his disciples had 
only made a general acknowledgment that 
they were no longer Brahmos and head no 
sympathy with the Brahmo Somaj we 
should have said nothing upon this sub- 
ject; but they are unblushingly preaching 
the religion of the New Dispensation in 
the name of the Brahino Community and 
the Brahmo Faith. This we cannot endure. 
We cannot bear such an unjust attack upon 
our dear Brahmo Somaj. Therefore, O 
Brahmos! let us gird on our armor for the 
defense of our beloved Church and com- 
munity. A very great responsibility lies 
upon us. Let us all, every Brahmo and 
every Brahmo Somaj, combine to let the 
world know that the New Dispensation is 
not the Brabmo religion; that it is quite op- 
posed thereto; that we have not the least 
sympathy with thiscreed; and that, if any 
provincial Brahmo Somaj, in blind belief, 
has accepted or does accept this New Dis- 
pensation as Brahmoism, then the Brahmo 
Somaj will not have any sympathy with it.’ 
Some of the Theists of Western India, ina 
similar protest, say that Mr. Sen’s religion 
will soon be as cumbrous as Hinduism and 
will lead. to the destruction of pure Theism. 

The Somajes who do not sympathize 
with “‘ The New Dispensation” bave or- 
ganized what they call the Sadbaran, or 
Universal Brahmo Somaj, which has its 
headquarters in Calcutta. Its general affairs 
are managed by a general committee. Its 
principles declare that no man or book shall 
ever be acknowledge as infallible; that 
the object of the Somaj is ‘‘ to teach men 
and women to love God, to seek piety, to 
hate sin, to grow in devotion and spiritual- 
ity, to promote purity amongst men 
and women, to uproot all social evils, 
and to encourage virtuous deeds”; that 
‘‘anything that will directly or indirectly 
encourage idolatry, engender superstition, 
take away spiritua] freedom, lower con- 
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science, or corrupt morals shall never be 
countenanced”; and that, in order that the 
“spirituality of our doctrine” may be 
carefully maintained, it is determined that 
‘flowers, spices, burnt-offerings, candles, 
and other material accompaniments of 
worship shall never be used, and care shall 
be taken to avoid everything tending to re- 
duce religion to mere parade and lifeless 
forms.” 

The whole number of Theistic churches 
in India is 140. The exact number adhering 
to Mr. Sen is not given, but it is a very 
smal] minority. 





A PRIVATE meeting has been held in 
Edinburgh of members of the Traditional 
Party in the Free Church of Scotland to con- 
sider what ought to be done with regard to 
Professor Bruce’s book on ‘“‘ The Chief End of 
Revelation.” Professor Thomas Smith, Dr. 
Begg, and seventy other persons were present. 
The Scotsman understands that “‘ some of the 
speakers were uvsparing in their condemna- 
tion of the views embodied in Professor 
Bruce’s book, while others were in the posi- 
tion of not having read or sufficiently studied 
the volume to offer an opinion regarding the 
doctrines contained init.”” Mr. Kidston stated 
that be should ask the Commission of the As- 
sembly if the College Committee had taken 
any action yet. The feeling of the conference 
was in favor of letting the Glasgow Presbytery 
take the initiative. 


...-The Methodist Judicial Conference at 
Terre Haute has by a vote of fifteen to four 
decided not to enteriain the appeal ofthe Rev. 
H. W. Thomas from the action of the Rock 
River Confereuce in excluding him. Drs. 
Gurney aud Hatfield, representatives of the 
Conference, filed an objection to trying the 
appeal, on the ground that the appellant has 
continued to preach since his exclusion, and 
has allied himself with a church independent 
of and hosiile to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and is, therefore, not entitled to be 
beard. Dr. Gurney made a long legal argu- 
ment in support of the objection, @0 which re- 
ply was made by Dr. Bennett, of Dr. Thomas’s 
counsel. A vote was taken, which resulted as 
already stated. Dr. Thomas will continue in 
the pastorate of the People’s Church. 


...-The Rey. 8. F. Green, in a published 
letter, explains how he promised canonical 
obedience to his bishop and afterward refused 
to purchase his release by such promise: 

“Tbe Bishop of Manchester, shortly before 
the Church Congress, asked me if I beld my 
proraise of canonical obedience to the bishop 
as binding as ever. He entered into no partic 
ulurs; be merely asked the question. How 
was | to reply? Should I say ‘No’? That 
would be untrue. Should I refuse to answer? 
There was, then, no alternative but to answer, 
aa [ did, that I could not understand why such 
&@ question was put to me; that, of course, [ 
held to that promise of obedience and had 
never bela otherwise ‘Canonical obedience’ 
to the bishop ts obedience to the bishop in ‘ all 
things lawful and honest,’ and primarily obe- 
dience to the bishop enforcing the rules or 
laws of the Churcb.”’ 

....It is proposed that the Free Church As- 
sembly be asked to make a deliverance on 
the subject of disestablishment, taking new 
ground. Itis thought more can be accom- 
plished by working directly for the disestab- 
lishment of the Church of Seotlard, on the 
ground that it does not represent the majority 
and has abolished lay patronage. Hitherto 
the attacks against Established Churches have 
been put on abstract grounds, and the Church 
of England was assailed as much as the 
Church of Scotland. Many believe that much 
is to be gained politically by disentangling the 
question in Scotland from that ip Enyland. 


....The Archbishop of York having refused 
to present a petition, signed by 12,000 persons, 
asking the Queen to release the Rev. 8. F. 
Green from imprisonment, His Grace of Can- 
terbury has promised to perform that office. 
Archbishop Thompson refused to present the 
petition, because Mr. Green, in a published 
letter, had stated that he did not wish any of 
his belp. 


. At the annual meeting of the Church 
Association it was stated that $200,000 of the 
guaranty fund had been used. It was also re 
ported that a bill had been prepared to substi- 
tute deprivation of living for imprisonment in 
ritualistic cases. 

....The London Congregational Union has 
issued a pampblet calling attention to the fact 
that, while the population of London has in- 
creased in ten years by 1,438,982, the Congre- 
gationalists have only increased their sittings 
by 16,385. 

. ..-Mr. Moody, with bis colaborer, will hold 
meetings in Edinburgh and Glasgow after a 
short season of work in Durbam. 


....Dean Stanley is to have a memorial, 
probably a bust, im St. Giles (Presbyterian) 
Cathedral, Edinburgh. 
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Missions, 


Tue Central African Mission of the London 
Society bas encountered so many difficulties 
and sustained such heavy losses that the 
Board of Directors has been led to consider 
whether continued heavy expenditures of 
money and peri] to the lives and health of 
valued miseionaries would be justifiable. In 
June last the two missionaries in Ujiji, on 
Lake Tanganyika, were prostrated with fever 
and were somyelled toleave the country. Dr. 
Palmer, of Mtowa, was subsequently attacked 
by the same disease, and he too was com- 
pelled to leave for the coast, suffering tempor- 
arily from au attack of paralysis. Mr. Hore,of 
the mission force, is in Enyland,ona furlough, 
and only Mr. Griffith, who is on the west 
shore of the Lake, and Messrs. Southon and 
Williams, whoare at Urambo, about two hun- 
dred miles east of the Lake, remained to 
prosecute the work of this great Central 
African Mission. News has recently been re- 
ceived of the death of Mr. Williams, so that 
only two missionaries, who are widely sep- 
arated, are now in the fleld. Sincete begin- 
ning of the Mission, in 1876, four men have died 
and three have retired on account of failing 
health, and there has been an expenditure of 
$110,000. The Directors, in view of these 
facts, discussed at their October meetiug 
the question: Is it not our duty to confine 
our work to safe, if less romautic felds, or, at 
least, to abaudon the stations on tie Lake? 
‘the unanimous decision was that there can be 
uo reweat. The great population around the 
Lake need the Gospel. They say: 

“The reception of our missionaries by them 

has been uniforuily friendly and exnccuragiug 
Lake Tanganyika isthe :ost advanced post 
in the progress of the missionary army 
through Africa. It is the gateway of the 
west andthe best means of access to those 
multitudinous peoples who occupy the great 
valley of the mighty, mysterious Livingstone 
or Congo River. ‘lhe post of honor has been 
assigned to us. We cannot in honor retire 
from it. We must press on more boldly, 
though with all caution and care, determined 
not to rest orcease from our labors until we 
join hands with our brethren of the American 
Board avd with the Baptists, who are advance 
ingup the Congo, and with other Christian 
workers, who are pressing inward from the 
West Coast, and the whole of Central Africa 
becomes subject to Christ.” 
The Directors are of opinion that more 
healthy residences can be found, «nd Ujiji in 
particularis condemned. It is very low and 
is sheltered from the most refreshing wind 
that blows, the southeast. Hereafier sites 
for stations will only be chosen after it shall 
be ascertained that they are faycrable to the 
healthof Europeans. A steamer will be pro- 
vided, so that the shores of the Lake can 
be carefully examined. The Directors say 
further: 

“It is necessary to secure more frequent 

and easy communication with the missionaries 
onthe Lake, and to reduce the present very 
serious cost of transport by land from the 
sea, a distance of S&H) miles. To this end, it 
is important that steps should speedily be 
takento open and maintain communication 
withthe sea by way of Lake Nyassa and the 
River Zambezt. Already the Presbyterian 
Churches have missions and a steamer 9 Lake 
Nyassa and 12 trading company of phiian- 
thropice pentlemen are carrying ou snecessful 
trade by means of steamers on the Zambezi. 
And now a generous offer of morey has been 
made toward the eXpense of making a road 
between the two Lakes. It only remaine that 
the London Missionary Society should establish 
astation at the southern end of Lake Tan- 
canyika to make the chain of communication 
complete. With such a road and with the 
service of an efficient steamer on the Like, 
our missiorartes will alwavs be assured of 
rapid communication and speedy reliefin the 
hour of need, and the work of. evangelization 
will’ be reudered more systematic and 
thorough.” 
The Directors took action In favor of ar- 
ranging, as soon as possible, forthe establish- 
ment of a station at the southern end of the 
Lake, to puta steamer on the Lake, and to 
send out next Spring five men as reinforce- 
ments for the Mission—two toman the new 
station, two to go to Urambo, and one to go 
to the eastern shore of the Lake, as soon as 
a good site is selected. In view of the heavy 
increase of expenditure involved in these 
plans and the exhaustion of the special 
funds the Society calls for lucreased contri- 
butions. 

...-The report of the Russian Holy Synod 
for 1879 shows that its missionary vice in 
Siberia and in the Volga region has been very 
successful. The Missionary Society has 
branches in twenty-nine dioceses. Its capital 
amounts to (60,000 roubles, of which 121,000 
was spent in 1879. The number of pagans re- 
ported as converted during the year was 5,000. 
The missionaries have to work in a primitive 
country, amid many difficulties and against 
the active antagonism of the Shamans and 
Lamas from Mongolia. The chief triumph 
of the year’s work is considered to have been 
the conversion of the great Manchu Lama 
Tapcbin, who attended Episcopal celebrations 
in 1878 and was profoundly impressed by 
them. He was baptized and received a new 
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name—that of Vladimir Baikalsky. He bas 
become a professor in one of the missionary 
training schools. He is said to be master of 
the Manchu, Chinese, Mongol, Tibetan, 
Sanskrit, Russian, and Latin lenguages. It is 
said that the converts make better members, 
than the’ Russian colonists. The system on 
which these missions Is carried on is to estab- 
lish in the country stations, provided with 
cburches in which service is conducted in 
the local language. Choirs are formed, the 
church singing being much appreciated by 
the natives, and schocls are established. 
This forms a center around which the con- 
verted families group themselves. Intke Altal 
region is a village named Ulala, in which 
thereis acentral school for the training of 
future m‘saionaries, who also learn azgricul- 
ture, trades, and painting. A community of 
women serve both in the schools and in the 
hospitals. In the Volga region little has been 
accomplished so far. The people are chiefly 
Mohammedans and make a firm resistance, 
insomuch that all that can be done now is in 
the way of preparation. They would, how- 
ever, patronize schools if they bad the oppor- 
tunity, and so would the Kalmucks of Astra- 
kban, but the Society bas not the funds to 
provide an extended system of schools. 


ews of the Week, 


WASHINGTON NOTES. 
OPENING OF CONGRESS.—THE GUITEAU 
TRIAL. 











Tue Forty-seventh Congress of the United 
States convened on Monday last, in the pres- 
ence of a large number of spectators, few 
absentees being noticed in either house. In- 
terest centered upon the choice of Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, though, 
unless there was a split among the Re- 
publicans, it was already a battle won. 
On Saturlay, at the Republican caucus 
Mr. Keifer, of Ohio, was nominated on 
the sixteenth ballot, defeating Messrs. Hie- 
cock and Kasson, who were his most powerful 
opponents. Mr. Keifer represents the Stalwart 
element in the Republican party, and it is, 
consequently, claimed as a Stalwart victory. 
Mr. Keifer was elected on Monday by a major- 
ty of five, and took his seat amidst applause. 
Speaker Randall received the compliment of 
the Democratic vote. Inthe Senate a large 
number of bills were introduced, but nothing 
occurred of special interest. 

The trial of Guiteau continues to attract 
great attention and the court-room is crowdl:-d 
daily. The principal event of the past week 
has been the testimony of Guiceau himself and 
his cross examination by the prosecution, 
The assassin bore himself with his customary 
arrogance, but was somewhat quieter in his 
demeanuor. He claims his act to have been in- 
epired by the Almighty and expresses great 
confidence that the Deity will protect him from 
harm. On Saturday the Hon. Emory Storrs, 
of Chicago, was called to the stand to testify 
as to tie mental condition of the defendant, 
and he was followed by Vice-President pro 
tm. Dayis. The precise reason for Mr. Davis’s 
appearance Wasa puzzle both to the prosecu 
tion and to the witness himself; but Mr. 
Scove promised to make it clear as the trial 
progressed, His testimony related to the pom 
jitical situation at the time of the shooting. 
It is said that the defense slso contemplate 
serving a subpena upon President Arthur; 
but it is thought very doubtful if he would ap- 
pear, 





Tae Irish difficuliy is on the increase 
ada pumber of agrarian outrages are reported 
from Roscommon and Leitrim. The infection 
has apparently spread to Scotland, where the 
farmers are carrying on the land reform with 
great vigor, though no deeds of violence are 
reported. A delegation representing 40,C00 
Scotch farmers met in Aberdeen on ‘Thursday 
and held an enthusiastic convention. Mr. 
Forster, chief secretary for Ireland, has dc. 
cided to remain in Dublin throughout the 
Winter. 


--Lefroy, the Brighton Railway murderer, 
was hanzed at Lewes Jail, on Monday of last 
week. The recent storm in England did great 
dam to the shipping, and over forty persons 
in Loudon were injured by falling slate and 
bricks from roofs and chimneys. A number 
of barges were sunk in the Tbames and a 
light-house in Bantry Bay was swept away. 
Parliament will reassemble on the 7th of Feb- 
ruary. Eleven persons have’ been sentenced 
to imprisonment in England for bribery in 
Parliamentary elections. 


---.The Republicans were victorious at the 
supplementary French elections. In France 
M. Firman has «ccepfed the governorship of 
Algeria. He will be completely under the con- 
trol of the-Home Department and wil! not 
command the army. It is said that England 
hes protested against the invasion of Morocco 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


by the French and that Spain supports the 
protest. After passing the budgets, the French 
chambers will be prorogued until January. 


....Mr. Walker Blaine, son of the Secretary 
and himself Third Assistant Secretary of State, 
in company with Mr. Trescott and two secre- 
taries from the State Department, left for Lima 
and Santiego on Saturday last, taking out 
special instructions to urge a settlement of 
the conflict of Chili with Peru in the spirit and 
upon the basis of General [urlbut’s conver- 
sation with Admiral Lynch, in August. 


.--The business portion of the town of 
Augnueta, Ark., was destroyed by fire last 
week, the loss amounting to $200,000. On 
Sunday last a disastrous fire occurred at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., destroying a cotton-mill and 
four flour-mills, the loss being about $575,000. 
Four persons were killed and several wounded. 


. The tkreatening attitude of Mexico 
toward Guatemala creates great excitement in 
Central America. All the states, even Costa 
Rica, support Guatemala. The secretary of 
the French legation in Guatemala has been 
arrested and the minister has written a strong 
letter of complaint to Paris. 


..The body of the late Earl of Crawford 
was stolen from the mortuary chapel at his 
country seat in Aberdeenshire and hase not 
yet been recovered. It is thought that the 
deed was committed by the same persons who 
stole the body of the late A. T. Stewart, in this 
city, three years ago. 


..Prince Bismarck has declared in the 
Refne'ag that he would not abandon his plans 
for domestic reform, though that body might 
reject them. He has declined to make a state- 
ment regarding the pending negotiations be- 
tween the Government and the Vatican. 


--There is trouble reported in Dalmatia 
and insurgents are charged with committing 
fearful outrages on wounded Austrian soldiers. 

-Senator Beck has been renominated by 
the Democrats in the Kentucky legislature. 


..The Atlanta Cotton Exposition will re- 
main open until December 8ist. 





BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 
[From the New York Tribune.} 

Scrence has even revolutionize’?! the method 
of waking buckwheat cakes. The old way, set- 
ting to raise over nizht, souring, fermenting, 
decomposing, and destroying the nutritient 
part of the flour, carbonic acid ;as was pro- 
duced and the cakes made light. but a well- 
feunded suspicion has always existed that 
buckwheat cakes made in this manner are un- 
wholesome and indigestible, because the chem- 
ical action that takes place so alters the flour 
from its original character that the souring or 
decomposing process continues in the stomach 
and gives rise to dyspepsia and kindred trou- 
bles 

The new way does away with all decompos- 
ing, all fermenting or souring, and places upon 
our tables smoking-hot buckwheate in less 
than fifteen minutes. The leavening element 
of the new process, which is the ‘ Royal 
Baking Powder,”’ being mixed with the flour 
and moisture added, evolves the leavening gas, 
and in no way changes the dough from ite 
original sweet and nutritious. condition. 

In point of healthfulness it is a positive fact 
that buckwheat and griddle-cakes made in 
this way with the ‘‘ Royal’? puwder are very 
healthy and can be eaten with impunity by 
dyspeptics and invalids, without discomfort. 

Various preparations and mixtures bave 
been put on the market from time to time to 
take the place of the “ Royal Baking Powder,” 
such as ‘“‘self-raising’’ or ‘‘griddle-cake” 
flours ; but analysis shows many of them to be 
made from unwholesome substitutes and 
strong acids, which have a corroding effect on 
the membranes of the stomach. It is much 
safer for all consumers to purchase flour them- 
selves that they know to be good and reliable, 
and add the baking powder, at a considerable 
saving, than to purchase avy of the so-called 
“ gelf-raising’’ flours, which are usually com- 
pounds of the vilest nature, containing alum 
or phosphates. It is stated that three-fourths 
of the “‘self-raising buckwheat’’ sold in the 
market is nothing more than * middlings,” or 
the dark-colored siftings and impurities which 
furm the refuse in the manufacture of the 
higher grades of flour. 

The following is a good recipe and most 
economical : 

Quick Buckweeat CakEs.—To one pint of 
buckwheat flour, while dry, add two tea- 
spoonfuls Royal Bakinc Powver, ateaspoon- 
ful salt, one scant tablespoonful brown sugar 
or New "Orleans molasses, to make them brown, 
mix well together, and when ready to bake 
add one pint cold water or sufficient to form a 


batter, Stir but little and bake immediately on 
a hot griddle. 


tam” The Baking Powder should never be 





put into the batter, but always mixed with jj 
Sour in 6 dry state. 


AN ATTRACTIVE STORE. 


Lapres and gentlemen, in passing through Union 
Square, can see some beautiful jewels at Jacques & 
Marcus, corner 17th Street. An examination will re- 
veal many novelties. In looking over the ladies’ 
brooches, for example, a most beautiful one was seen, 
that almost might be called a curiosity. The stone was 
chalcedony, the same kind of stone out of which, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, one of the gates of Heaven 
was made. The carving of the stone in the atyle of an 
old Italian frieze was unique. A circlet of diamonds 
about the stone completed this beautiful brooch, 
which any lady would delight to wear. Without refer- 
ring to the diamonds; pearls, and other stones that are 
seen in nearly every jewelry store, a word should be 
said about the fancy stones that are daily growing in 
use. Such stonesas tourmalines, in blue, green, and 
red ; jargoons, in all colors; and spinels mas here be 
seen. They are mounted in ladies’ lace-pins, rings, 
or wherever rubies and sapphires would be appropri- 
ate. These jewels are being bought by connotsseure 
who wish something odd; but, to Know what such 
jewels are, it is more necessary to see than describe 
them, 





PROFESSOR HENRY MORTON, 
PRESIDENT OF STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
ON SELF-RAISING FLOUR. 


“ Horoxcen, N. J., 
“ November 90th, 1881. 
“Messrs. Gro. V. Hecker & Co: 

“ Gentlemen :—I have had occasion to make analyses 
of vour Self-Raising Flour and Buckwheat an‘ Grid- 
dile-Cake Flour on a ber of a not only 
for you, but for others, who wished to know what 
were the materials contained in these articles—and 
have for many years used them in my own family, 
and can testify most emphatically that they are 
agreeable, nutritious, and perfectly who'esome. The 
ingredients employed in their prepara‘ion are not 
only entirely harmless as so used, but have been reo- 
ommended by the highest authorities in dical and 








ITALIZED. 
Composed of the Nerve-Gtve 
iug Principles of the 
Ox-Brain and Wheat 
Germ. 

boucen have 

500,000 the best 
results, in all forms of ipoatens 
Vitality, Mental Exhaustion, 
Weakened Digestion. 


Brain and Nerve Food, 


HOSPHITES. 


It is the best preventive of Con- 
sumption and all diseases of nag 4 
Te gives rest and sleep to infanta, chil 
dren, and adults, by strengthen'n the 
bra'n and nerves with the Feod they 
actnally requ're 

For sale by Druggists or mail, 61. 


F. CROSBY CO., ° 
664 and 666 Sixth Ave., N. ¥. 


SURA|nHEUMATISM 
CURA.! NEURALGIA, 


and for diseases arising from an impure state of the 
blood. An antidote for malaria 
Prices, | ae gus $1. Can be sent by mail. Ask your 
druggist f ‘or! 
R.W. ROBIXKON & SON, Proprictors, 
184 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
Send for Circular. 











physiological science as the most wholesome and in 
all respects desirable preparations now known for 
the purpose of raising bread, cakes, etc. 

“Yours etc., HENRY MORTON.” 


IRA PEREGO 
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$1.00, $1 1.25, 81. 50. 









128 and 130 Fulton St. 
and 87 Nassau St., 
NEW YORK. 
Fall and Winter 
UNDERWEAR. 





FOR THE LITTLE CIRLS 


NEW STYLE 


DOT Is! 


Eight inches tall, with beautiful Iife-tike fen- 
tures. Bauged uair and dark eyes, or cule and 
biue eyes. 

10 cents each, or two for 15 cents, which fn- 
. Ondes dresses with each dull, 1 doz dolls and 
12 different dresses for 73 cents, Malled free. 

Special Offer to the readers of this Paper. 
Every person sending 15 cents will receive 2 
Wt dolls with dresses and 50 page Illus. Book free. 
A lady In Tipton, lowa, writes that she sold 

2h te firatafiernoon. Postage stamps taken. 
E. NASON & CO.,111 Nacente st. New York 
Please mention th this Daper. 








MAKES ASHADED MARE OF TWO COLORS 
AT ASINGLE STROKE. i 5 SET, OF 3 
§ MAIL, $1. CIRCULAR ‘AND 
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THE END OF THE THOMAS CASE. 

Tue Judicial Conference meeting in 
Terre Haute, Ind., bave dismissed Dr. 
Thomas's appeal, and therein did no more 
than they hada strict right to do. Dr. 
Thomas has no right to complain, for he 
knowingly violated the conditions uader 
whietthe-would havea moral right to. ap- 
pen); when be continued:to preach, after 
having’ been excluded ftom the ministry 
and deprived, so far as the conrt could doit, 
of ministerial functions, and that, too, in 
achurch not under Methodist control, but 
which he had set up as an independent 
and in a sense rival church. To take 
this position, instead of submitting to the 
action of the court pending his appeal, he, 


of course, knew would = endanger his 
appeal, and that he willfully did, and 
would not have done if his love to the 


Methodist Church 
ably wenkened, so 


had 
that he 
whether he remained in 
friends say that it was nota manly and 
brave act of the judicial committee to 
take advantage of his position to throw 
out bis appeal. We hardly see this. In- 
deed, we are not sure that they could with 
avy self-regpect entertain thé appeal of « 
man iu contumacy. Certainly it will not 
be in good taste for him to find fault. 
Weere sorry for this outcome. We are 
always sorry whem a man who feels that he 
has a right ina Chusch, who is preaching 
the Gospe] of Jesus Christ, allows himself, 


not been consider- 
was indifferent 
it or vot. His 





without resistance, to.be thrust out of any 
Christian denomination. The ground for 
this feeling will bear iteration. It is a set. 
tled conviction with us that Christ estab- 
lished a Church, and not denominations; 
that he and his apostles hated divisions, 
sects, and schisms; that any denomination 
which expels a Christian or a Christian 
texcher for any offense that will vot ex- 
clude one from the kingdom of grace and 
glory is guilty of a profound offense against 
Jesus Christ, and that it isthe duty of every 
Christian denomination to put itself in such 
a high plane of Christian fellowsbip and 
charity that all fences between them shall 
be removed, and that they shall cvalesce, 
as it were, in a single drop of flowing silver, 
which shall reflect and not distort the face 
of Christ. It is true that this cannot be on 
the present basis of denominations, if their 
constitutions are strictly carried out. But 
progress is made bydegrees. Ecclesiastical 
constitutions become worn out. Liberty 
comes to be granted in every sect to differ 
more or less from its published formule. 
What the liberty shall be is determined by 
the consensus of its members, and finally 
by nothing else. It isthe bounden duty of 
every man who believes he is within the 
spirit of a denomination to put upon his 
brethren, and not assume to himself, the 
odious tusk of thrusting himself out for no 
offense against Christ. A great opportunity 
like Dr. Thomas, with- 
out having it settled that he cannot remain, 
swings off and out from his Church. 

What were his chances had he taken 
pains to stand on his appeal? No matter 
what they were, he would have done 
better to stand his chance for freedom’'s 
sake By his 
previous appeal he had heen acquitted on 
the charge of heresy us to inspiration. He 
had ulmest escaped ou the charge of a 
beretical theory of the Atonement. On the 
subject of a possible end of future punish 
ment the vote against him was heavier; but 
he stood a very fair chance of acquittal, at 
least, on the subject of the Atonement. He 
owed it, we think, to other men in his 
Church, of like faith, and such there are, 
not to prejudice their position by his with- 
drawal and virtual confession of judgment. 


is lost when a man 


yet we answer the question 


We now have .a wost interesting experi 


ment trying in Chicago. Professor Swing 


is no longer alone. There are two men in 
Chicago occupying independent pulpits 
probably the two most popular preach- 


ers of the West, Learty believers in Evan- 
gelical Christianity, in its supernatural 
revelation, and its salvation through Christ, 
but very liberal, perhaps too much so, 
in their treatment of controverted theo- 
logical questions. On that point we 
raise no discussion. Perhaps they are uu- 
guarded in their attacks on *‘ bigots.” That 
is very likely the case; but their influence 
isthe strongest that the Church in Chi- 
cago exerts with a large class of men who 
are inclined to look with interest and favor 
on the claims which skeptical thought 
makes as against supernatural religion. 
These two preachers have the distinct ob- 
ject of showiog how the barvacles that 
have accumulated about the Church are no 
part of this good ship. They are making 
Christianity reasonable to many to whom 
its position has seemed unreasonable. We 
shall watch their career with much inter- 
est, and we do not share the fear of some 
good people that their movement will be 
dowoward toward unbelief. 


GUITEAU'S | DEFEN SE. 


THE theory upon whic h Mr. Scoville has 
planned the defense of Guiteau is that of 
hereditary and permaneut insanity as his 
general condition for a long series of years, 
and that of a special insane delusion, arising 
therefrom and connected therewith, uoder 
the influence of which he shot President 
Garfield, on the 2d of last July. 

The defense, in support of the first part 
of this theory, has introduced a long array 
of witnesses, including Guiteau himself, 
who have told the story of his lifé and 
that of the Guiteau fatiily. Taking this 
story, without any rebutting evidence by 
the prosecution, we do not see that insan- 
ity, in the legal sense, is at all established, 
unless we so widen this sense as'to fill soci- 
ety with lunatics. Such lanatics as, Gui- 
teau is shown to have been are running at 
large by the thousands and the tens of 





paplantes and - are not sent to lunatic 
asylums, because nobody practically stip- 
poses that they ate lunatics. They are 
treated as sane persons; and Guiteau, not- 
withstanding his intense egotism, his vio- 
lent irascibility, bis visionary notions, his 
eccentricities and irregularities, and, i 
geoeral, his dare-devil sort of life, as shown 
by the defense, was so treated by those who 
knew him and with whom he was intimate- 
ly associated. If he was, during this long 
period, the victim of an insane hered- 
itary taint, so as not to be respons- 
ible for his actions, why was he prac- 
tically treated as o sane person? Why 
did not Mr. BSeoville discover the fact? 
Why did not Mrs. Scoville, his sister, dis- 
cover it? Why was vot the fact discovered 
by John Guiteau, bis brother, who swears 
that, until after the murder of the Presi- 
dent, he had not regarded him as being in- 
sane? If Guiteau had not killed the Pres 
ident, and if it had not become necessary 
to resort to the plea of insanity in his de- 
fense, nobody would think of him as an 
insane man in the sense now claimed in 
his bebalf. All would look upon him as 
the tramp and scalawag that his life 
proves him to have been. 

The second part of the theory is that of 
a special insane delusion, which came to 
Guiteau’s mind about the middle of May, 
and in some two weeks thereafter became 
established as a fact beyond all doubt 
his part, to the effect that he was directly 
inspired by God to kill the President, as the 
means of terminating the then existing 
quarrel in the Republican Party, and tbus 
saving the country from an impending civil 
war, growing out of this quarrel, which 
according to the theory, still re- 
mains with the assassin. He is now just as 
insane as he was on the 2d of July and for 
some four or five weeks previously, and 
was then just as insane as he is now. The 
victim of a general hereditary aud perma- 
nent insanity, and also the victim of a 
special insane delusion, which he does not 
admit to be a delusion, he takes the stand 
as u witness, by thg defense assumed to be 
insane, to prove his own insanity, espe- 
cially in the matter of the delusion. We 
doubt whether a similar exhibit was ever 
made in the history of criminal jurispru- 
dence. The lawyer, the manslayer, the 
prisoner, the victim of insanity, and the 
witness, testifying under the solemnities of 
an oath, are all blended in one and the same 
person. 

And now as to Guiteau’s claim of having 
been inspired to kill the President we sub- 
mit the following points: 

1. The law, of course, does not and can- 
pot assume that he was so inspired. 

2. This theory is the invention of Gui- 
teau, or of his counsel, or of both, for the 
purposes of defense, of which nobody ever 
heard a word until after the commission of 
the crime. Guiteau told it to nobody, but 
locked it up asa secretin his own bosom 
until after the fatal bullet was fired. 

8. Guiteau himeelfis the only witness 
to prove that he believed bimself to be 
thus inspired, or that he now so believes, 
and he is lawyer enough to know that the 
assumption by the jury, not that he was so 
inspired, but that he thought so, and, 
hence, was iusane at the time of commit 
ting the act, constitutes bis only hope of 
escape. He sees this as clearly as his 
counsel, and sticks to the point with a 
reiteration and percistency that show the 
workiug of a sane, rather than an insane 
mind. He clearly bad the full use of his 
faculties on the witness-stand and saw the 
bearing of every question, whatever may 
have been his condition when he shot 
President Garfield. 

4. The testimony of Guiteau as to his 
assumed inspiration is legally of no value 
whatever. Let it once be admitted that 
criminals can by théir own testimony 
establish the fact that they thought them- 
selves iuspired by God when committing 
high crimes, and courts of justice to ad- 
minister law might as well be abrogated at 
once. Any criminal could escape by sim- 
ply swearing to his inspiration and sticking 
to it, Which is just what Guiteau did last 
week, and knew that he must doin order 
to give the slightest plausibility to his de- 
fense. 

5. A mere delusion, existing in a sane 


delusion, 


mind, which is evtireiy possible, works no 








sieienban wen legal seagittnabilitey: Mr. 
Wharton very justly says: ‘A sane mao 
who kills his child under the stress of a 
supposed revelation is as much respons- 
ible to penal justice as is the Mormon who, 
under a similar plea, commits bigamy. 
The question in each case is: Was the de 
fendaut sane? Had he reason enough to 
know what the law of the land was and to 
know that he must not disobey it? Hf he 
had, he must bear the penalty of his dis- 
obedience.” A mere delusion of the mind is 
not enough. ‘The fact of insanity as the 
ground and s:urce of the ®iusion must be 
shown, and it must be shown independently 
of the alleged delusion. 

6. It is a general principle of law that 
delusions, in order to relieve from crimin- 
al responsibility, must be those of the 
senses or such as relate to facts or objects, 
and not mere wrong notions or impressions, 
as when & map shoots and kills a man, but 
supposes himself to be shooting at a dog. 
Guiteau had no delusion of the senses. All 
he claims is an impression that he must kill 
the President, for the reason assigned. The 
idea took possession of his mind and he 
carried it into executicn. 

7. A man not proved to be insane in 
other respects, but setting up a special de- 
lusion in a particular case, as a defense 
against a criminal charge, is regarded by 
the law as if the imagined facts in respect 
to which the delusion exists were real, 
supposing the existence of the delusion 
to be proved. If, for example, a man kills 
another, and at the time of the killing 
really believed that the person killed was 
about to kill him, though such was not the 
fact, the law will deal with him just as it 
would if that which was a delusion had 
been a fact. It will not punish him, 
if the delusion had heen a fact, the act 
would pot be murder, bui simply an act of 
self-defense : 

This theory does not ft Guiteaus case, 
even if we grant bis delusion, unless his 
antecedent insanity is proved. Suppose it 
to be true that the Republican Party was 
about to be ruptured and the country in- 
volved in civil war, in consequence of the 
course pursued by President Gartield, us 
Guiteau says be thought, and this cer- 
tainly will not excuse the murder of tiie 
President as the means of averting the 
result. Suppose that Guiteau, pot other- 
wise proved to be iusane, took up the 
idea, as be says he did, that it was the 
will of God that be should save the Re- 
publican Party and the country by kill- 
ing the President, and will this release him 
from peual responsibility for the act? By 
no means, no matter how sincerely he then 
held or now holds the idea, any more than 
the idea that polygamy is according to 


since, 


the will of God will exempt from 
punishment the Mormon who prac 
tices it. Civil society cannot concede 


that God ever gives his sanctionto the 
violation of its laws, and certainly cap 
not concede that anybody, not otherwise 
proved to be insane, may, without criminal 
responsibility, take up the idea and act upon 
it that he has this sanction. Guiteau’s 
notion, which he calls inspiration, does not 
release him from the law against murder, 
unless the fact of his insanity, independent- 
ly of this notion, shal] be previously estab- 
lished. The notion itself, even if admitted 
to be real, does not prove his insanity. 

Our idea of Guiteau’s case, us the evidence 
pow stands, is that he is a proper subject 
for the administration of penal law and 
that he ought to be convicted and pun- 
ished according to law. It seemsto us that 
to require more sanity in order to make 
aman capable of committing murder and 
responsible if he commits the crime than 
Guiteau bas shown is unreasonable, as well 
as dangerous to society. His inspiration, 
so-called, we regard as apn invention to 
escape puvishment. 





A WRITER in The Catholie Review says that 
years ago he heard tbat Mr. Frothingham 
**had exhibited decided Catholic tendencies,” 
and calls on good Catholics to ** beg of Al- 
mighty God to vouchsafe to him the gift of 
faith, that he may find restand peace in the 
bosom vf the old historic Church.”” We have 
also heard Unitarians, within the last few 
years, express the same idea, though we do 
not remember that they suggested prayer 
over the matter. We fear that he is not yet 
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THE MODEL PROCLAMATION. 


iin. LD. W. Bosuymeay, the principal 
chief of the Cherokee Nation, issued a 
Thanksgiving proclamation »ppoititing the 
day fixed by,the President as a day of 
thanksgiving. We give as follows this 
model proclamation. 


‘Last year the census of the population 
and possessions of the Cherokce Nation was 
first taken within their history. We bave 
now counted our trexsures and know for 
what and for how much we should feel 
grateful as a family of people, having and 
eetcupyihng one home in common, From 
this authentic source we find our people 
blessed with one hundred and two pri- 
mary schools for a rapidiy increasing 
population of twe nty ‘eens and and three 
hundred citizens; two high schools, male 


and female; an orphan asylum; an 
asylum for the unfortunate, insane, 
blind, and helpless; forty-five churches 


and as many native ministers of the Gos- 
pel; one hundred and fifty native teachers 
by profession; a written constitution and 
code of laws; a government consisting of 
legislative, executive, and judicial branches, 
well understood and administered; a peo- 
ple peaceful and progressive and in all 
material regards more than self-supporting, 
aud having but five fishermen and fifteen 
hunters by occupation left among them, as 
the last vestige of a savage state, from 
which thev have been rescued, within the 
memoiy of men yet living, by the good- 
ness of an overruling Providence. Such is 
the situntion of the Cherokee Nation to 
day, in a fair and ample country, secured 
to them by treaty and by patent, and of 
which the honor and honesty of their great 
earthly protector, the United States Gov 
ernment, is piedged to guard their posses- 
sion. Such are the blessings for which 
our thanks sre continually due, among 
which blessings the first and best of all is a 
saving knowledge whence they come and a 
sense of ubligation which restrains pride.” 

Mr. Bushyhead, after giving this recital, 
concludes his proclimation by appointing 
November 24th, 1881, ‘‘as a day of public 
thanksviving throughout this nation,” and 
by calling ‘‘upon the Cherokee people to 
devote the time designated to the giving of 
expressions and evidences of their thank- 
fulness to the Supreme Being, for his kind- 
ness and love, in such ways and by such 
observances as shall become a Christian, 
orderly, and conscientious people.” “ Let 
us,” hesays, ‘‘ thank him for all his dispensa- 
tions, as gifts of his goodness for our good, 
never forgetting that blessings are such, in- 
deed, only when used in the cause of the 
Great Giver, which is the happiness of all 
alike; and that the results of our shortcom- 
ings are but benevolent cautions against evil 
—no less blessings, if we so regardthem 
than the happy consequences of virtuous 
life.” 

We have read a great many thanksgiving 
proclamations by presidents, governors, 
and mayors; but never one that will compare 
with this in the simplicity, tenderness, 
humble piety, and thoroughly Christian 
sense of the utterance. Such proclama- 
tions are usually merely perfunctory and 
formal. Mr, Bushyhead writes like a man 
who profoundly realizes the blessings which 
his people have received, and who would 
have them render heartfelt gratitude to the 
Great Giver of all good. The proclamation 
is a model utterance. 

We remember well when the Cherokees 
were removed and settled in their present 
home, in what is now the northeast part of 
the Indian Territory. At the time of their 
removal they had for the most part the un- 
civilized habits of Indian life and, like 
most Indians, lived mainly by fishing 
and hunting. They have now become 
an orderly, thrifty, and self-supporting 
community of farmers, mechanics, and 
traders, with schools, churches, and char- 
itable institutions, with a written constitu- 
tion and laws, with an organized govern- 
ment to administer these laws, and, indeed, 
with all the appliances of civilization that 
exist among white men. The land they 
occupy they bought of the United States, in 
exchange for other lands, and they own 
every foot of it in fee simple by as absolute 
and perfect a title as itis pss 
ceive. 


ible to con- 
The Government has kept its faith 
with them and protected the: in the pos- 
session of this land. Missionaries have 
labored among them, and they have not 
only assumed the habits of civilized life, 
vut have becomea Christian people. They 
have their Sabbaths, their churches, and 
their ministers, and they wodship the God 
of the Bible. More than sixteen thousand 
of the twenty thoysand’ can read, Their 








condition is as strictly one of--civilized lite | 
as that of any other part of the United 
States. 

Let it not be said that the Indian cannot 
be civilized. The history of the Cherokees 
for now nearly forty years contradicts the 
statement. The same is true of the Choc- 
taws and the Chickasaws. What has been 
gained among these tribes of Indians can 
be gained in any tribe under like cir- 
cumstances. The Indian is a man, a 
human being, with all the instincts and 
susceptibilities common to our nature; and, 
like any other human being, he feels the 
force of causes calculated to elevate him, 
or of causes calculated to depress and de- 
grade him. Give him the educational dis- 
cipline of civilized life, and he will be- 
come a civilized being. Civilization and 
citizenship are the two cardinal ideas by~ 
which the people of the United Statés 
should be governed in their treatment of 
the Tediane. 

a 


AN INFAMOUS TRAFFIC. 


Jonn WESLEY sai that the slave traffic 
was the sum of all villainies. If he could 
tell us what he thinks of a certain traffic 
carried on in the East, he would, at least, 
claim that it takes the first place in the list 
of villainies. The rum traffic is vile, al- 
together vile. There is nothing about it 
that is in the least good or useful to man- 
kind; but the opium waftic is viler. Let 
us look at some of its worse features. 

1, It is a very great curse in China, mor- 
ally, physically, and socially. A large 
proportion of the adult males, in some ot 
the districts eight out of every ten, 

In Suchau there are 7,000 
There is no difference of 
opinion on the subject of the disastrous 
effecis of the drug. Both natives and for 
eigners bear one testimony it is a com- 
mon remark among Chinamen: ‘‘If you 
want to be revenged on your enemy, you 
need not strike him, you need not go to 
law with him, ur do anything of the kind. 
You have only to entice him into smoking 
opium. If you can give him a taste for 
opium, you will take the surest means in 
your power of ruining him utterly.” Mis- 
sionaries say that opium is the strongest 
ally of heathenism. It blunts the moral 
sensibilities and fosters the worst vices, 
It stands directly in the way of the Gospel. 
It is the must formidable of the obstacles 
the missionary has to meet. 

2. The traffic has been forced on Chiua 
by a Christian power. Again and again 
have the voices of Chinese statesmen been 
raired against it. They declare that it is 
ruining their country and that China never 
would bave permitted the drug to be im- 
ported if it had not been compelled to. The 
government has shown its sense of the 
ruinous effects of it by suppressing opium 
dens in various places, issuing proclamations 
against it, and urging the people to have 
nothing to do with it. There is only one 
way, however, of removing the curse, and 
that is to forbid further importations; but 
China cannot do this without violating its 
treaty obligations and involving itself in 
war with Great Britain. 

8. The traffic is carried on solely for merce- 
nary purposes. The British Government de- 
rives an enormous revenue through the cul- 
tivation and exportation of the drug in 
India. It has fostered and developed the 
traffic to an enormous extent. In less than 
a century the exportation has been increased 
from 200 chests per annum to 80,000. In 
eighty years England has drawn no less 
than $800,000,000 from China as the pro- 
ceeds of opium delivered at the Chinese 
ports. The present revenue amounts to 
about $35,000,000 yearly. 

These are plain facts and they are elo. 
quent facts. They cry aloud for heathen 
China against Christian England. The 
roillions which go into the treasury of India 
yearly are blood-money. It is the price of 
human wretchedness and ruin, exacted 
by superior force. How can Mr. Glad- 
stone defend it? Why is the accursed 
traffic not abolished? There is but one 
reason. Soon after Mr. Gladstone be 
came premier of England the question 
came up in Parliament, and most elo- 
quent appeals were made to him and 
to his colleagues to relieve Christian En- 
gland from the shome, the abomination, 
pow bel peer * the ruin of China. 
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ton had but one argament to offer in reply 
The proceeds of the traffic were needed for 
1evenue. They could not undertake to 
abolish it until some project was devised to 
make good the enormous deficiency which 
would occur. It is a simple question of 
right and wrong, not of sentiment, on the 
one hand, nor of revenue, on the other; but 
the government must huve money, say the 
ministers, right or wrong. 

We are glad to notice an evidence of the 
awakening of the Christian conscience of 
England on this subject. Recently a re- 
markable meeting was held ia the Mansion 
House, London, in which Roman Catholics 
stood side by side with Protestants in utter- 
ing vigorous protests against the iniquity 
and in demanding that Parliament utterly 
abolish it. The civilized world seconds 
that demand. 


Editorial Notes. 


WE call the attention of our readers to two 
articles in our correspondence columns of 
this week on the subject of Civil Service Re- 
form. One of these articles is from the pen 
of Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, and is 
entitled “‘ Civil Service Legislation,’ a theme 
the discussion of which the Hon. Senator will 
continue and complete in another article, to 
be published next week. The other article is 
from the penof the Hon. Ellis R. Roberte,of this 
state, in which he urges the necessity and im- 
portance of # thorough education and prepara- 
tion of the public mind for Civil Service Re- 
form by Jegislative prescription and direction. 
Mr. Roberts is quite right in the opinion that 
the reform, in order to be radical aud perma- 
nent, must have an aroused, watchtul, aud de 
termined public sentiment behind it, aud this 
is just what the advocates of the reform are 
endeavoring tu secure. The great mass of the 
people are not politicians or Office-seekers by 
profession. They simply attend to their own 
private business, aud, while doing 60, they have 
suffered the *‘ bosses,’’ the traders iu politics, 
the ‘‘ machine’ men in both parties, members 
of Congress, beads of departments, and even 
presidents, to use the offices of the Government 
as the instruments of party power. The 
“spoils system”’ has been run at full blast, vot 
because the people theoretically approve of it, 
but because they have not been practically 
awake to its enormous evils. Circumstances, 
however, have called their attention to this 
subject with unwonted interest, and we pro- 
pose to do what we can to keep it there until 
this corrupt and corrupting system shall be 
driven from the land. 

We have pot received, as we go to press, 
the President’s Message, which is delayed 
more than usual. Little interest is expressed 
in it, as he can hardly be expected to have 
any definite policy to present and there is 
nothing of special interest in the reports of 
departments. His expected nomination of 
Senator Frelinghuysen as Secretary of State 
will put in that office a worthy and safe man. 
The election of Mr. Keifer as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives calls for no special 
remark. Heise not a man that has made any 
special mark, but possesses character and dig- 
nity, if not great ability. It is not likely that 
he will prove a great Speaker, like Mr. Blaine, 
nor do we apprehend that he will er Beet 
in opposition to the more independ t 
in the party, though he was preferred by Mr. 
Cameron and presumably by Mr. Conkling 
and Mr. Logan to Hiscock. It is pleasant to 
ece Mr. Kasson returniog to the House, and 
asserting that prominent place as Jeader of 
the party, which his ability and experience 
had earned him. 








WE learn tbat the Authorized Version enjoys 
a reputation in the town of Stratford, Connecti- 
cut, which has brought the deacons into a 
very uncongregational position and deprived 
an ancient church of an honored and useful 
pastor. The good minister had taken up the 
habit of reading the Revised Version in the 
pulpit, when bis associates, the deacons, came 
together and sent him a peremptory order to 
discontinue the practice, on the ground that 
the old church permitted ‘* no other version in 
the pulpit but that of Saint James.’’ How much 
this mixing up of the royal with the apostolic 
James had to do with the matter we do not 
care to inquire. The serious contasion iv the 
case is that the good deacons show themselves 
even more astray on their polity than their his- 
tory, and either suppose that they are the 
Church or imagine that Congregational deacons 
have the powers of Presbyterian elders. We 
wonder whether orthodoxy in that parish is 
hereafter to depend on the acceptance of Saint 
Jamés and whether more, light and truth is to 
break forth from the Scriptures in the inferior 
than ig the supetior rendering. The good 
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deacons remind us of schstiolliitt speeking in’ 
bis trance fer Daniel Wedster, who: stoutly we 
serted that he was right in his politics, but 
confessed that he was troubled to remember 
some things in his dictionary. 

Tue English Wesleyan papers receive with 
good grace and unfafling politeness severe 
criticisms by Americars on the acts and bear- 
ing of the Wesleyan delegates in the Ecu- 
menical Conference. The Watchinan, of Lon- 
don, has an editorial taking for a text a sen- 
tence or two of Moucure D, Conway’s letter, 
in which he said : 


“ There is a submissive, sat-upom look about 
the English delegates, and they sit in silent. 
wonder at the frank and. bald way in. which 
ee Americans challenge what they do not 
ike. 


The Watchman courteously admits a differesee 
between the Ameriean und the Wesleya® 
delegates. The former were more dem- 

onstrative and eager to speak; but the 
latter remembered that they were hosts and 
would not assert themselves fo the pres- 
ence of their guests. Moreover, they did not 
receive their appointment until a few weeke 

before the Conference, and had time for only 
a scanty preparation, whereas the Americane 
had months in which to prepare. The dfffer~ 
ence in the parliamentary practices of Engifsts 
and American Metbodists must also be taken 
into account. The formersupposed, as a mat~ 
ter of course, that the rules of discusston pre- 

vailing in England would govern the Confer: 

ence, aud that the president would assign 
the speakers. The American plan of recogniz- 
ing the loudest speaker while explaining “ the 
sudden spring and the wonderfa} power of voice 
with which American speakers leaped to their 
feet, when meaning to have thefr turn,” was w 
surprise to the English and did not lessen their 
indisposition to interfere. However thie may 
be, Americans noticed on several oecasions 
that the English delegates could make molse 
ebuugh when ated wanted to cut off debate. 


OVERSENSITIVENESS is yell to those Whe 
belong to # class that has been abused, aud 
may be pardoved if they try to take sich 
chaffiog as everybody expects to get and give 
in a spirit that apprectates the fun of it. Un- 
fortunately, their skin is often so raw thata 
good-humored punch chafoes, instead of tick- 
ling them. Here is our good friend of The 
Uhristian Recorder confessing to feeling burt 
because it finds in our column of * Pebbles'’ 
a medley which is represented as taken frojn a 
Negro sermon. Of course, it never came from 
such a sermon. It is too laboriously con- 
structed (about Jezebel and the twelve baskets 
of fragments) to be a real ignorant blunder- 
Still, though the Recorder confesses it does 
not like it, it bravely makes the best use of it. 
to furnish a text against ignorant preachers, 
and tells of lately hearing a colored preacher 
declare that Christ died.the death of a mapu- 
facturer [malefactor}.’? Our Jewish friepds 
make quite too free a display of their sensitive- 
ness to jokes at their expense. Here is The 
Jewish Messenger quite aggrieved at Keppel’s 
picture, in the last Puck, of the passage of the 
Hebrews across the Atlantic, out of their Ger. 
man and Russian Egypt. The Jewish type of 
those who are passing through the waters avd 
are welcomed to this country is exaggerated, 
of course; but there is nothing . malicious 
about it. Of whatever race or religion we 
are, we must expect that our lowest classes 
will be selected. as the amusing types of the 
whole, and the only decent way is to laugh 
with the crowd and not get mad; but to mgke 
every such occurrencé streugthen our deter bin- 
ation by education and culture to remove the 
occsaion of the ridicule. 





Tus Observer discovers a paragraph in s 
paper which says that there isa difficulty in the 
Oneida Community between the Noyesites and 
the Anti-Noyesites, and that the former, ‘ who 
are in the ascendency,’’ bave voted themselves 
out into a separate diving-room ; aud, with the 
great satisfaction of one who thinketh all evil, 
it comments : 

‘* Which confirms the opinion we have hela 
and expressed all along that the pretended 
reform iu the Oneida Community was mefely 
asham to avert popular indignation. T 
bas been no change i: the principles or *thie 
practices of the membess, except that t 
who choose to be married can bave the prlyi- 
lege; but these are in the minority and the 
majority have refused even to eat with there. 
‘The Jommunity’ is, therefore, as really a 
hot-bed of vice as it ever was.’ 

This ts very.ungeacious aud very unjust. 
item was very suspicious. A party “in 
ascendeucy”’ is not likely to have its lead 
exile in Canada. It is pot so likely to go but 
of the common dining-room into another due 
as it is to drive out the otber party. Further, 
with a party accepting and practicing marriage, 
it would be impossible for the malcontenté to 
resume the old system of “ plural ma ’ 
The fact is that of the party here ca 
Noyesites the irrecoucilables have gone With 
Noyes to Canada (where they have had their 
falling out), and those who are ‘left in ’ 
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have given up the promiscuous system ; and 
the present quarrel fs not on marriage, but on 
business matters, both parties seeking ® con- 
trol of the stock. 





Tre Rev. L. W. Bacon pursues the Maine 
Law and all other prohibitive legislation with 
great sharpuess. He charges; that the Pro- 
hibitionists don’t want to punish drunkards, 
but only those that put opportunities In the 
way of drunkards. If such be the fact, we ac- 
knowledge that the policy is wrong; but we 
supposed that Prohibitiontsts generally were 
in favor of retaining all old laws punishing 
drunkenness and of adding to them other legis- 
laticn limiting the opportunity for drunken- 
ness. He says that prohibition palliates drunk- 
enness, but punishes the antecedents of drunk- 
enness. It does the latter, but we donot see that 
itdoestheformer. It should punish both. It 
punishes the antecedents of drunkenness not 
because those antecedents are wrong, but be- 
caurv, being harmful to society, it is compara- 
tively easy aud convenient to stop the harm 
in that way. Society does not punish an 
offense because it is wrong, but because it 
is harmful. A law preventing the antece- 
dents of drunkenness ts precisely parallel to 
a law preventing the antecedents of licentious- 
ness. In order to stop it, Vr. Bacon, we be- 
lieve, would not only shut up the disrepu- 
table bonuses devoted thereto, but even the 
dance houses, which more eindirectly supply 
the temptation. Mr. Bacon (he will pardon 
us for distinguishing him from his father by 
omitting bis well-deserved title of Dr.) illus- 
trates his ilea of the absurd:ty of punishing 
not drunkenness, but its antecedents, by a 
well-told story, which we suspect is much 
older thau the Maine Law ; 

“This tendency of legislation may best be 

ijlustrated by an incident in the life of » mem- 
‘ber of my own profession; a man of remark- 
ably penetrating and logical mind; I may add 
an inflexible prohibitionist. Driving out one 
day in a buggy, he stopped to water his horse, 
and was perplexed to find the anima! unable 
to get his head down to thetrough. He got 
out of the carriage, and, with that thorough 
and exhaustive method which choracterizes 
his labors in the flel tof morals and social re- 
form, be traced effect to proximate, to ulterior, 
to ultimate eause; and, at length, with that 
firm and assured movement which goes with 
the consciousness of a masicry of the sub- 
ject, he stepped up and unbackled the ——- 
crupper.”’ 
There is another story told of a man who 
stopped his ass from braying at night by hang- 
ing a stone to his taf). it might have been 
better to tie up his mouth. but any 
legitimate in law that will accomplish the 
the object of stopping the evil. 


means is 


Tur Sunday law of Pernsylvanta forbids ail 
persons to ‘do or perform any worldly em 
ployment on the Lord’s day, commonly called 
Sunday, works of necessity and charity only 
excepted.’”’ The Supreme Court of that state 
recently had occasion, In the case of Vale y. 
Auapp, to expound this law with reference to 
the question whether a subscription made ou 
Sunday for the erection of a church editice ts 
a work of charity within the meaning of the 
atatnte. The Court took the ground thut it fs 
such a work, and, herce, creates a valid obli- 
yation that may be legally enforced. One of 
the parties inthe case had made such a sub- 
scription on the Sabbuth day and ata meeting 
held in the church, while others were doing the 
same. Unlike the others, he, however, after- 
ward repudiated the obligation and refused to 
pay, on the ground that the contract, being 
made on Sunday, was fllegal; and the suit was 
brought against him to enforce the payment, 
The doctrine of the Court fs that subscriptions 
forchurch purposes made on the Sabbath day, 
whether to build churches, or pay ministers, 
or organists, or sextons, or for any other pur- 
pose connected with the benevolent and relig- 
fous operations of churches do not come 
under the category of ‘worldly employment 
or business’? intended to be forbidden by the 
statute, but are properly included in ‘ works 
of charity,”’ whieb are not prohibited, and, 
hence, that such subscriptions are legal obliga- 
tions, that may be enforced by a court of jus- 
tice. No one can suppose that the statute in- 
tended to forbid such “ works of charity’”’ on 
Sunday. The man who has entered into such 
a Sunday contract and then pleads {ts flle- 
wality, asthe basis of repudiating it, has a fancy 
for crawling through small holes, 





Juper Davis, of the Supreme Court of this 
city, iu charging the jury in the case of Mra, 
Coleman, indicted for the murder of Coles, 
whose plea of defense was that of fjasanity at 
the time of the shooting, said to them: ‘In 
this state the test of responsibility for criminal 
acts, where insanity is asserted, is the capacity 
of the accused to distinguish between right 
and wrong at the time and with respect to the 

which is the subject of inquiry.” He 
further said that tbe question for the jury to 
determine is ** whether at the time of doing 
the act the prisoner knew what she was doing 
and that she was doing a wrong ; or, in other 
words, did abe know that she was shooting at 


the deceased and that such shooting was 4 
wrongful act?” The Judge further said : 


‘* No tmaginary inspiration to do a pessonal 
or private wrong, under # delusion, a belief 
that some at public benefit will flow from 
it, where the nature of the act done and its 
probable consequences, and that it {fs in itself 
wrong, are known to the actor, can amount to 
that insanity which in law disarms the act of 
criminality. Under such notions of legal in- 
sanity life, property, and rights, both public 
aud private, would be a!together Insecure, 
and every man Who, by brooding over hia 
wrongs, real or imaginary, shall work himself 
up to an frresistible impulse to avenge himself 
or his friend or bis party, can with impunity 
become a seif-elected judge, jury, and execu- 
tioner in his own case, for the redress of his 
own injuries or the imaginary wrongs of bis 
friends, his party, or his country. ut, bap- 
pily, that is not the law, and whenever such 
ideas of tnsanity are applied to a given case 
as the law (as too often they have been), crime 
escapes punishment, not through the legal 
insanity of the accused, but through the emo- 
tional insanity of courts and juries." 


This’part of the charge just fits the case of 
Guitean, who pretends that he had an inspira- 
tion to shoot President Garfield. The way to 
deal with such luspired murderers is to haug 
them. 


One of the medical experts summoned as 
a witness in the Guiteau case is reported as 
expressing the opinion that the putting of the 
prisoner on the witness-stand is a serious 
mistake on the part of Mr. Scoville, and 
then saying: 

“It is rapidly clearing my mind of doubts 
as to the prisoner’s responsibility. It presents 
an altogether new phase of the case. The 
cross-examination has been one of the most 
remarkable! ever listened to orread. I think 
it has already dione more to satisfy the experts 
of the assassin’s responsibility at the time he 
committed the crime than anything else which 
has heen brought to our attention. It gives 
us a better insight into the man’s mental con- 
dition than we have before obtained.” 

Weare not, after a careful reading of the 
cross-examination, at all surprised at this re- 
sult. It is not the business of experts, as 
such, to testify to facts or to define what con- 
stitutes legal insanity. Their function is to 
express an opinion as to whether, in the light 
ofa given set of facts admitted or shown, the 
party accused was insane in the sense which 
the law recognizes as the ground of irresponsi- 
bility, and that, too, simply for the purpose 
of aiding the jury incoming to a correct con- 
clusion on the same point. The skill of 
Judge Porter tn conducting the cross-exam- 
{nation of Guiteau and the skill of the latter 
fn his intellectual contest with the cxaminer, 
aud ¢f the same time his incapacity to conceal 
the workings of his mind in connection with 








the assassination, make it to the last degree 
jmpre vable that he did not know what be was 
doing aud did not know that {t was a crime 
when be fired the fatal bullet. Judge Por 
ter succeeded in making the man so reveal 
himeelf as to goa long way toward break!npg 
down thetusanity theory, without any direct 
evidence ou the part of the prosecution. 


ROSKIN says that nobody but bishops sud 
bankers can be so bad as to deserve hanging 
That they may deserve it we do not doubt, and, 
for aught we know, the banker Dsnforth, of 
Caldwell, Kansas, who failed, very likely fraud- 
ulently, may deserve it. But one thing we 
know: that to have him snatched from the 
sheriff's hands by a mob, and held under 
threat of being hanged by them if he does not 
pay his depositors in full, and for thia to be 
going on for a week, 1s a disgrace and a shame 
that baffles words. [t is not certain, till legal- 
ly proved, that he erred except in judgment. 
Who knows but he simply tried to do more 
business than his capital allowed, and made 
the error of loaning more money than he 
ought, so that he could not collect to pay 
his depositors when they wanted their money? 
The act of these Kansas lynchers is quite 
too much like that of a Sicilian or Greek 
brigand, who seizesa stranger for a ransom. 
But the crowning disgrace of it all is that the 
executive of the State of Kansas holds his 
peace. Whereis Governor St. John, so etffi- 
cient to help the Negro refugees and to execute 
the prohibition legislation? We fancy we 
could spare a few speeches on temperance if 
he would only order the militia to Caldwell 
and disperse that lawless mob and rescue the 
state’s prisoner. Why does he not do it? 





Kentucky bastwolaws upon her statute- 
book the constitutiouality of which is about 
to be tested in the United States Circuit 
Court, for that state. One of these laws im- 
poses a poll-tax exclusively upon Negroes, and 
the other provides for a state school fund 
appropriated exclusively to the education 
of white children. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment declares that no state shall*‘deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.”” The Supreme Court 
of the United States bas repeatedly decided 
that the intent of this clause of the amend- 
ment is to place the two races, the blacks and 
the whites,‘on precisely an equal footing to 
relation to the enjoyment and protection of 





their civil righte under state legislation, 
so that there shall be no discrimination of 
state law for or against either race. This 
being the meaning of the language, then 
plainly a poll-tax exclusively imposed on Ne- 
groes asarace is inconsistent with the Four 
teenth Amendment. Such ao tax discrim- 
{nates against them on account of their race. 
A school-fund raised by gepveral taxation ex- 
clusively for white children ie also such a dis- 
eriwivation on account of race,and for this rea- 
son would seem to be uncosstitutional. Any- 
thing in the laws of astate is unconstitutioval 
that excludes the doctrine of absolute and 
universal civil equality before the laws thereof. 
‘The Supreme Court of the United States has 
so construed the Fourteenth Amendment, 
and this const: uction is the end of the ques- 
tion. 


. How well Professor Flint, the great 
Scotch theologian, expressed God’s solemn 
truth in his opening address to his theologicel 
students this year. The Church, he said, 
which had no wish to grow in knowledge, 
which bad po desire to increase and improve 
theological science, which made no effort to 
add to the store of religious truths it had in- 
herited, was a Church guilty before God of in- 
difference to his revelations of himself and 
could not be expected satisfactorily to accom- 
plish his work among men. He declared that 
he knew of no respect in which the Scottish 
Churches deserved less credit and more blame 
than this want of realizing that they were 
bound not only to seek to teach ascertained 
religious truths, but to seek to discover the 
unascertained truths of religion. The servile 
subordination of theology to the Church im- 
plied in the view that the theologian ought to 
teach nothing but what was contained in the 
doctrinal statements of the creeds of the 
Church he thoroughly repudiated. The 
theologian’s business was less to follow than 
to lead the thought of the Church. We wish 
to hear more such teaching. 


....We felt only an amused vexation that 
by the slip of the pen we should have repre 
sented Rameses the Great as having ordered 
the slaughter of the firet-born of the Hebrews, 
instead of their male children ; but it was not 
a lapse of the pen, but a lapse of memory 
which made us say in the first item, and then 
ip the correction, that it was the same king of 
Egypt who forbade them straw. This is more 
than vexatious. [tis mortifying. The Bible 
should be so familiar that there could be no 
mistake made in a matter of its story. The 
fact is plainly recorded in Exodus that the 
king who oppressed the Israelites and first 
ordered slaughter of their male children died, 
and that {t was his successor who refused 
them straw. Our attention was called to the 
blunder by a theological professor, not a thou- 
sand milea from New York ; by the wife of a 
college president, more than a thousand miles 
from New York; by a pastor ortwo, but, we 
regret to say, not by one of. our exchanges 
who are lypx-eyed to discover errors, though 
some of them quoted the paragraph. 

..-Dr. W. M. Taylor's Chureb in thie eliy 
senda out every year over twenty boxes to 
home missionartes, each of them worth a hun 
dred and tifty dollars, not counting books 
which cost twenty dollars at wholesale. Not 
long ago Dr. Taylor received a letter from a 
missionary, tu reply to one asking what he 
most ueeded for the box, saying that he had 
saved twenty-one dollars for commentaries, 
and be wished for suggestions as to what to 
buy. Dr. Taylor told his people the next Sun 
day about it, and said that he wanted some 
one to offer to give fifty dollars to make upa 
complete set of commentaries. Four differen 
people asked the privilege of giving that 
money. This church is not alove. Dr. Webb’s 
Church, in Boston, contributes more in money 
annually, we believe, to the treasury of the A. 
fi. M. 8. than any other in the Congregational 
connection, though, if the value of boxes be 
added, probably the Broadway Tabernacle 
leads the list. 

...The editor of The Index declares that we 
have borne false witness in that we say that 
Mr. Frothingham declares that *‘ the tendency 
of free religion is downward.” It is free 
thought, we are reminded, not free religion, 
that Mr. Frothingbam was speaking of. The 
distinction is to us less clear than to The Indez. 
That paper, which has just deliberately 
dropped the prefix Free Religious from its title, 
ought to be supposed to understand just what 
free religion is, and perhaps conceives itself 
to be a little freer tban when its freedom was 
Hmited by this word Aeligiovs. But all the 
freedom of thought concerned in what Mr. 
Frothingbam was talking of was in religious 
thought, and we do uot see that there is any 
great distinction. Certainly the Free Relizious 
organization, of which Mr. Frothingham was 
president, took a turn to free thought with a 
vengeance, so that all decent people connected 
with it were disgusted. 


..eeOur subscribers will sot forget that if 
they do not pay for their paper in advance it 





will be taken as an tndication that they want 
itstopped. We shall not try to force it upon 
any subscriber who does not want to keep it, 
Will our readers, then, please take pains to 
remit promptly when their time is exlausted ? 
And let us add here that we ere putting the 
money saved by discontinuing premiums iuto 
the paper itself for the benefit of our readers 
Never before, at this season, when we are most 
crowded with advertisements, bave we taken 
80 much pains to secure an even larger supply 
of reading than usual, both by refusing adver- 
tisements offered and by increasing the num- 
ber of our pages, as we do this week again. 
Our readers may judge for themselves whether 
the supply of reading-matter which we are 
now giving them is ample in quantity and 
quality. 

.-.-The Episcopal Bishop of Colora¢, re- 
cently ‘‘ de-consecrated”’ the old church in 
Denver, delivering it over to secular uses. How 
he did it is not said. Perhaps he said the 
Prayer-Book consecration service backward. 
On the day that the congregation of St. James’s 
church, New London, moved into their new 
church the psalms for the day begun: ‘*O 
God, the heathen are come into thiue inherit- 
ance. Thy holy temple also have they de- 
filed,” ete. The point of application was that 
the Unitarians took possession of the old 
Episcopal church on the same Sunday. It 
was tbe only de-consecration service on record 
until now. No offense to our Unitarian 
friends wasintended. It was the first of the 
‘*psalins for the day,” an “undesigned coin- 
cidence’’; but we are making things worse, 
fustead of better, as usual when oue trics to 
explain. 

....Puck has caught the doctors disagree- 
ing in a comical way. In parallel columns of 
The Ledger, side by side, Bishop Ciark says 
that you mustn’t say ‘transpire’? until the 
event is made public, and Dr, John Ifall says 
“breakfast was over before anybody knew 
what transpired, when Mr. and Mrs. D? 
Seaver met the Smiths.” Probably Dr. Hall 
will enter the special plea that ‘‘ the Smiths ’ 
sre a public in themselves. Anot‘er bit, this 
time accidental, for the papers bear the same 
date, is that Harper’s Week/y’s Thanksgiving 
frontispiece is reproduced in Puck’s Thanks- 
giving frontispiece, as a rejected effort of 
Puck's artist. ‘*The best stories are vever 
told’ and the best jokes are uopremeditated. 

At the fair of St. Columba’s Church 
(RC.), New York, a gold-headed cane is 
offered to the most popular undertaker Bs 
last accounts, a Protestant undertaker is ahead 
and likely to win. When General butler wes 
in coramand at New Orleans, he * beard tell’ 
that a Roman priest of that city had refuced 
to bury a Union soldier. Butler sent for the 
delinquent, fa hot haste, and when he ap- 
peared, under provost-marshal guard, broke 
outathin: “TI bear, sir, that you refuse to 
bury my soldiers.’?” The pricst was a red-lot 
rebel and an Irishman, and be was equal to the 
emergency. ‘ Beg yer pardon, Gineral, I’d be 
happy to bury the whole of ’em.’’ That un- 
dertaker must have moved to New York. 

Judge Spier, of the Superior Court of 
thie city, who had resigned his office, to take 
effect on the 3ist of this month, and about 
whose age there bas been so much talk among 
the people, as wellas discussion in the news- 
papers, is reported as having decided to take 
no further part in any proceedings of this 
court. This is almost equivalent to an admis- 
sion that he was mistaken in representing him 
self as born in 1812, when, according tothe 
record in the “* Family Bible’? and the recol- 
lections of some persons who knew him in 
early life, he was born in 1810. Such mistakes 
asto one’s age seldom occur among well-1:- 
formed people, yet this may have been true 
in the case of Judge Spier. 

...- There is one thing to be saldin extin 
uation of Judge Cox’s extraordinary tolera- 
tion of Guiteau’s disorderly conduct in court. 
Probably no more absolutely friendless man 
ever stood at the bar of justice. He is be- 
yond the pale of sympathy or even of com- 
passion, and, therefore, an object of the deep- 
est pity. Sane or insane, he is scarcely capa- 
ble of contempt of court. The judge must 
feel keenly how easily the noble vengeance 
of the iaw wight seem to be stained with vin- 
dictiveness against such a prisoner, who may 
be said to be foredoomed to the gallows or 
tothe insane asylum. The country can af- 
ford to let the poor wretch rave, unseemly as 
is the spectacle. 

....Col. Higginson quotes in The Woman's 
Journal some interesting statistics. He shows 
that, out of 10,000 persons born in Norway, 
7,415 reach the age of twenty and 3,487 
live until seventy, this age being taken to 
represent the end of the working period of 
life. Out of 10,000 born in the United States 


6,543 live to be twenty and 2,557 to be seventy. 
Qut of the same number born in Ireland only 
#855 reach twenty and 861 reach seventy. It 
was frequently said a few years ago that our, 
irish-born citizens had much larger families 
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than the native-born, and were likely to sup- 
plant them in New Engiand. This does not 
follow, because the death-rate is also so much 
larger. 

--+-The Methodist says that it does not 
want tosupplant the official (Aristian Advocate 
in families. So say we. Let every fsmy 
take {ts own denominational paper, whether 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, or any other. With that we do not wish 
to interfere. But JHE INDEPENDENT, with 
charity toward them all, thinks that, as a sim- 
ply Christian paper and undenominational, 
it covers a larger field than any such paper, 
and it tries to give such a broad view of Chris- 
tian thonght and work that any reader will be 
made larger by perusiog it. If we do not 
make it of especial use and value, it is not be- 
cause the means are not freely used. 





...-A certified check for thirty-five thou- 
eand dollare isa neat way of celebrating the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of a pastorate, as did 
the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, cele 
brate Dr. Storrs’s—what shall wecall it? Gex- 
erational? When good Bishop Potter reached 
his twenty-fif:h anniversary as Bishop of New 
York, his church clergy gave bim a silver ark, 
or chest, that costa lot of money, but did 
not hold any more esteem than could have 
been written on the face of the check that 
would have represented its cost. What good 
Bishop Potter’s ‘‘ark”’ cando him, unless he 
decides on cremation, it were hard to say. 


eos. The New Moon is the appropriate name 
of a paper published in England, whose con- 
tributors are patients in lunatic asylums. 
The articles in the first number, says The 
Christian Advocate, were so sensible that the 
subscribers complained that there was noth- 
ing crazy in it. And in the next issue the 
writers were allowed free swing, and it was 
mad as Bedlam. It occurs to us, as we have 
a morning paper called The Sun, that The 
Evening Moon would be a good title for a 
society journal, suggesting the lunacy of 
fashionable society. 


+e» The Methodist tells of a candidate for the 
Methodist ministry wh. before the examiners 
forcibly expressed his disbelief in certain doc- 
trines. As the examiners did not report the 
fact to the conference, he naturally concluded 
that these doctrines were ‘“‘ dead things,’ and 
preached accordingly; but finds himself now 
arraigned for his heresy. ‘Ihe question is: 
Can be be properly disciplined? We think it 
likely that he could; but it would be very 
foolish, unless he is making a nuisaace of 
himself by preaching his opinions offensively 
and schismatically. 

..Lawyers employed to defend persons 
against indictments for murder must, of 
course, form some theory for conducting the 
defense. Thefacts being of such acharacter 
as to admit of no denial, then the plea of in- 
sanity is the favorite resort of the advocate. 
This plea is ¢ither a complete defense or a 
gross and outrageous sham, and between these 
two positions there is no middle ground. 
Jurors have often been misied by the plea 
when it was nothing but a simple sham. 


..-The Philadelphia Record says that ‘‘the 
lawyer who does not put in any evidence is en- 
titled to the closing speech. The principle of 
this rule appears to have beer observed by 
The North Amevican Review people, in allowing 
Colonel Ingersoll the last word in his contro- 
versy with Judge Black.” Judge Black says 
that he was refused space to reply to Colonel 
Ingersoll’s second article, for the express 
reason that ‘*‘Mr. Ingersoll would not con- 
sent.”’ 

---eThe Salvation Army has steadily ad- 
vanced in the estimation of active Evangelical 
workers in England. It reaches the neglected 
classes, who seem to be beyond the reach of 
the ordinary church agencies. Cultivated peo- 
ple do not, of course, like the methods of the 
Army; but the army does not exist for such. 
Its object is to reclaim the ignorant and de- 
based, and it has been very successful. 


«-eeThe New York Medical College lately 
refused to admit as a student Mr. C. N. 
Dorsett, because he had Negro blood in his 
veins. We would like to see a little law ap- 
plied there. He had applied by letter, was 
told the terms, and invited to come, and then 
refused admission simply because he was a 
mulatto. They did not want to cffend some 
students. And that in New York. 


--.-Mr. O’Gorman has received his certifi- 
cate of election as one of the judges of the Su- 
perior Court of this city. Whether he is 
entitled toclaim’ a seat on the Bench of this 
Court depends upon the answer to the dis- 
puted question about the age of Judge Spier. 
We understand that he is about to take steps 
to secure a settlement of this question 

-.-.* The Real Mission of Kings, by one of 
Them ”’ is not a bad title to a book which is 
ascribed to the King of Bavaria. We know 
what their real mission ie—namely, to resign; 
and we would like toeee a similar book, em- 
Dhasizing the same mission, written say by 


ex-Senator Conkling, with the title “ The Real 
Mission of Bosses.” 


.... We are glad that, thongh the Southern 
Baptist Foreign Mission Board refused to send 
Mesers. Stout and Bell as missionaries to 
Cuina, three stadents of the Baptist Seminary 
in Louisville will] soon be sent @ut as mission- 
aries by the same Board; but that does not 
wipe out the injustice done by the formes 
action, 

---. Lhe Providence Journal, edited and pub- 
lished in the metropulitan city of the great 
State of Rhode Island, thinks that the popula- 
tion of Dakota, now estimated at about 175,- 
000 and rapidly increasing, is too small to 
justify the admission of the territory into tbe 
Union as a state. 

.-The production of tobacco last year in 
the United States amounted to about five hun- 
dred million pounds, or at the rate of ten 
pounds for every man, wotnan, and child in 
the whole country. Here is a good supply for 
the chewers, the smokers, and the spuffers. 


..Dean Bradley's first sermon in Westmin- 
ster Abbey is spoken of in bigh terms by the 
English press, and it is intimated that, though 
almost unknown hitherto as a preacher, Dr. 
Bradley will not narrow nor lower the character 
of the Westminster pulpit. 


-The Salt Lake Tribune says that the 
president und heads of the Mormon Churecb, 
about twenty persons in all, control the votes 
of the entire Mormon population of Utah. 
This is ring rule of the intensest and most 
despotic type. 

Judge Benedict, of the United States 
District Court in Brookiyn, is toc well ecn- 
tented with his present position to accept the 
appointment of judge of the New York Court 
of Appeals made by Governor Cornell 


..Itis getting to be popular to be unde- 
nominational. The Observer is advertising 
itself as un “undencminational’’? and ** une 
sectarian’’ sheet. Welcome, brother. 


..It is because the next Sunday-school 
lesson in order is a review of the quarter that 
we omit this week the customary exposition 
of the lesson. 

.-To give increased space to reading mat- 
ter r, “the present issue is enlarged from thirty- 
two to thirty-six pages. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


BEGINNING January 1st, 1882, we propose 
to trausact business with our subscribers 
on a cash basis; 7@. e., we shall require cash 
in advance for all subscriptions, and shall 
stop sending the paper when the paid time 
expires. We believe that this plan will com- 
mend itself to all of our subscribers und 
we ask their hearty co-operation. Kemit 
tances for renewals should be made at least 
two weeks, if possible, before the subscrip- 
tion expires, which time is always indicatéd 
on the yellow address-label, on the first 
page cf the paper. 


For very favorable club terms see page 35. 


Lublisher’s Department, 


SooruHine anD HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











On visiting New York City, save express- 
age and carriage hire, and stop at Grand Union Ho- 
tel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, —y a million dollars, reduced to $1 and 
oT ay. European Restaurant su 

fea with the best. Stages and elevated railroads 
Bn depots. Famiiles can live here on better terms 
than elsewhe re. 





We desire to call the attention of such of our read- 
ers as may be contemplating Holiday presents to the 
card of Charles L. lley, Cooper Institute, New 
York City, where may be found in his spacious sales- 
rooms full lines of useful and ornamental goods, ap- 
ony to ifie season, such a8 decorated dinner, 

ea, and chamber sets, etc., etc, + as well as all house- 
furnishing necessities. This firm_has long made a 
specialty of sendin goods throughout the country, 
on receipt of P.-O. Money Order or C. O. D., when 
desired. Illustrated Catalogue and Price-list ‘mailed 
free on application. - 


“THE ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE.” 


Tus is one of the handsomest and best monthly 
pantie ations inthe Union. It contains each month a 
brilliantly illustrated de criptive article of some 
noted place, stories, poems, and numerous original 
articles on timely subjects. It has each month a pro- 
fusely ftllustrated fashion article, and asa whole isa 
household treasure. Sample copier sent free on re- 
eceipt of two three-cent aaa. Address St. Louls 
Magazine, 213 N. 8th St., St. Loul 
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FINE LACES, Etc 
Joux McInrosH, successor to the old firm of Rich- 
mond & Co., will remove early in January to 46 West 
23¢ Street. In the meantime, he will offer his sit 
desirable stock of Lace embroideries,’ Dress Tri 
mings, Made-up Head -dresses, on. 
at reduced prices. Holiday : attractions now on erhi- 
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ORIENTAL RUGS. 


Mrssrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE & Co. have just opened 
@ large invoice of Oriental Rugs, containing many 
Antiques and, it is said, a few of the handsomest 
and richest Carpets ever imported, the particulars of 
which will be found in another oglumn. Such rare 
goods are now wanted forthe Holidays and should 
be seen at once. 

This firm are now exhibiting also an immense stock 
of Fur Garments, to which special attention is in- 
vited, embracing Sealskin Cloaks, Sacques, and Dol- 
mans; Fur-lined Circulars in Satin de Lyon, ete. 
Also Muffs,in all the latest styles. Fur Tri 1 


CARPETS, 


NOTWITHSTANDING THE RECENT ADVANCB, 
WE SHALL CONTINUE THIS WEEK OUR 
SPECIAL SALE OF 
BEST BODY BRUSSELS AT 61.25, 
new patterns and best quality made. 
BEST QUALITY MOQUETTES, 61.50. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 65c. 
Elegant so to match above goods. 





Carriage and Sleigh Robes, etc. In all other depart- 
mhents Messrs. Arnold, Constable & Co. are now offer- 
ing extraordinary attractions for the Holiday trade, 
embracing goods of their own importation from all 
the leading manufacturers of Europe. 





TRAPHAGEN, CLOTHIER. 


THE advertisement of this leree establishment, 308 
and 400 Bowery, will be noticed by many of our 
readers who are now and long have been its friends 
and patrons. They need no words from us to remind 
them of a good place to supply all their wants in the 
way of clothing: but there fs a large army of others, 
among our nimnecrous readers, who ‘should now make 
the acquaintanee of this highly respectable house 
and iook at the attpactions now oftered for thetr in- 
spection. Orders from the country will have the 
best attention. 











ALL those who are musically inclined will be > 
tereyted in the novel musical instruments called t 
Cabinettos, which are manufactured by the welt 
known .Mechanical Orguinette Company, of 
Broadway. It-is an easy matter to learn to play 
these instruments and the cost of them is very 
They are a curiosity and are well worth an examina- 
tion, Oneof these instruments would make a good 
Christinas present. 


———— 

E advertisement of Mr. W. R. RED, of Cleveland, 
onion will be of interest to those of our readers who 
are seeking novelties for the holidays in Picture 
Frames, Artists’ Materials, etc., etc. His catalogue 
should be in the hands of all wno comtemplate mak- 
ing purchases, 





EVERY READER 


of THE INDEPENDENT is entitled to one back number 

of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, a8 @ comple. free. 

This is offered to show what the Joummal is like now, 

Send address on postal-card tothe Publishers, Fow- 
LER & WELLS, mL Broadway, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN who have offices in the neighborhood of 
ws ull Street and wish to see a beautiful supply of 

‘bristmas Cards should call at the stationery store of 
Ta03 AS & HaGar, 88 Wall Street. All the freshest 
novelties in cards and many other useful articles may 
here be bought. 


I 

WHAT AILS YOU? 

Is it a disordered liver, giving you a yellow skin or 

costive bowels, which have resulted In distressing 

iles; or do — kidneys refuse to perform their 

unctlons ? If 80. ay | system will soon be clogged 

with poisons. Take afew doses of Kidney-Wort and 

you" mt Nature — throw off 

every impediment and each orran will be ready for 

uty. Prev sell both the Dry and Liquid.—New 
York Atlas. 





SS ————— — 

A VICTIM OF HALLUCINATION 
is (he woman who covers her face with many of the 
poisonous cosmetics, because they have a French 
label, when the evidence of injury is often apparent 
afierthe first application. Use “‘Champlin’s Liquid 


Pearl,” which is warranted harmless by one of the 
oldest houses in Buffalo, N » - 


Wrists thet are made rough by exposare and 
chafing of the sleeve or cuffs are made soft and nat 
urally smooth by STkonGe’s ARNICA JELLY, in metal 
flasks. Sold at most drug stores for “5c. Sent by 
matl when you send 25¢. to C. H. Strone & Oo, 52 
Dearborn St., Chicage 1. 


BakLtow’'s Ixvieo BLuB.—Best auaitty a BLUE, 
and inost Hberal measure. WILTBERGER, Pro- 
prietor, 253 N. Second St.. philadelphia 


. 


NOTICES. 


ASSOCIATION HALL LECTURECOURSKE, 


Me. Wa M F oun, author of * Rosecroft,” “ art 
and Artists in New York,” delivers his popular lec 
ture, “ Among the Bretons,” Friday evening, Deo. 0th, 
Tickets and seats at the Hall. 





——— 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


THE NEATEST AND BEST 


sar Sates SAT UHELS 


Seal, and 

Fine Calf-Skin 

Crouch & Fitzgerald, 
Trunk Manufacturers, 





723 SIXTH AVENUE, BELOW 42p STREET; 
1 COURTLANDT ST., CORNER BROADWAY; 


SOc. to 750. Ollcioths, L&num, and Lino- 
leum at low prices. Special lot of Lace Curtains, 
very cheap. 


CASH OR CREDIT. 


CROSSLEY, 


740 AND 742 BROADWAY, NEAR ASTOR ee 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Planes of tae World ! 


The Largest Kistablishment in Existence. 





Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 





iso'. 
DOLLS. 


AT RETAIL. 
DOLLS. 


Immense variety of 


TOYS AND GAMES. 
A fine assortment of 
CLOCES, BRONZES, FANCY GOODS, 
RICH BISQUE FIGURES, VASES, PLAQUES, 
CHINA AND GLASSWARE 
Original and only genuine 
@. Germain Student Lamp. 


Cc. F. A. HINRICHS, 
Nos. 20 to 33 Park Place, New York. 


18st. 
DOLLS. 





Bailey’s Astral Lantern, 


or ILLUSTRATED FANORAMA 
OF THE HEAVENS 


is pronounced by Astronomers to be by far the beng 
appliance for studying the stars In existence. It 
shows their position and movement for every minite 
of the year and ts adjustable to every latitude. “It 
supplies a long-felt need, enabling the scudent of the 
heavens, with the least possibile labor and withouta 
teacher, to learn the names, positions, and move- 
ments of the stare and constellations.” It brings the 
knowledge of the heavens within the reach of all and 
makes the study of Astronomy both easy and fascina- 
ting. “ With iteverybody can learn the stars as easily 
as if their names were written in the heavens itself.” 


For Illustrated Circulars, send to N. E. 
School Furnishiog Company, Boston, Mass, 


MALARIA. #.32"eiiereee cs 
is the most successful rem- 
s edy, See r oe. Rpts and 


all other perme « oe modern malaria. A fu betitute 

for quinine. le boxes cont. 50 pills in a 

sug ar- ‘conte. ice, 50 cents; 6 boxes, $2.50; 
xen, 


CEORCE TALLCOT, Proprietor, 








556 BROADWAY, BELOW PRINCE STREET. 


191 Fulton Street, New York. 








paniee on! Tmits the Union Central to loan 50 
cent. of the bom 3 value of real estate, exclustve 60 per 
improvements. 


buildings and 


THE BEST OVERCOATS, 
THE BEST BUSINESS SUITS 


for Prices Named Ever Offered in this City. 


TRAPHAGEN, CLOTHIER, 


| Nos. 398 and 400 Bowery. 
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ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & CO, 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


FORTY -SEVEN BALES NOW LANDING. 


Koula, Agra, 
Somac, Lahore, 
Yhordes, Persian, 
Bahndoor, § Oushack, 
Daghestan, Cashmere. 


This collection, we are advised, con- 
‘tains many ANTIQUES and a few of the 
handsomest and richest CARPETS ever 
imported, and will be offered for sale 
on and after 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 5th. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


FUR CARMENTS. 


Seal-Skin Cloaks, Sacques, aud Dolmana, 
Fur-lined Circulars in Satin de Lyon, 
Armure, and Sicillienne, Retieule and 
Barre] Muffs in Seal, Black and Silver Fox, 
Beaver, and Chinchilla. Trimmings in all 
the fashionable Furs. Also a fine stock of 
Carriage and Sleigh Robes, etc., ete. 





BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 
NEW YORK, 





Financial, 


MORE SUGGESTIONS TO BANK 
DIRECTORS. 


THE newspapers geverally are pow dis- 
cussing financial matters with far more 
earnestvess than usual. Bank officers, and 
directors especially, are now learning that, 
ip assuming to act, they have duties to per- 
form, from which they cannot shirk. 

We have recently in these columns ex- 
pressed our opinions in regard to some of 
the duties of bank officers gind directors, 
We now go a little further, submit 
some points not embraced in what we have 
previously said on the subject. 

Bank directors should deem it a duty to 
act week by week and day by day, if neces- 
sary, as watchful 
and practical advisers in regard to all its 
interests. 

They should keep themselves well in- 
formed in regard to the official action and 
movements of its officers 

They should strengthen and support the 
officers iu all proper efforts for the safety 
and success of the bank 

They should speak openly and frankly at 
the regular board meetings, and at all other 
times be ready to render either special, 
public, or private service. 

They should not act as dummies or 
grumblers, vor whine at their associates 
who may happen to differ with them, as 
they will sometimes. 

They should be rendy to give av opinion 
as individuals; but should always insist 
that the vote of a majority shall rule, and 
then submit, and insist that others shall sub- 
wit, cheerfully to its decisions 

It is impossible that the president and 
cashier should know all about every out- 
side maiter and everything about every man 
whe has dealings with the bank; therefore, 
@ivectoera should be wide awake and prompt 


and 


guardians of the bank 





in seeking reliable information, and quite 
as prompt in imparting it to the officers and 
nlso to their associate directors. 

It won’t do for any director to say to an 
officer: “If you had asked me about the 
character and standing of such and such a 
man or firm, [could havetold you.” If he 
has information, he should impart it or keep 
his mouth shut or resign. 

Directors should have stated meetings, 
and they should always be present, when 
possible. If they cannot serve practically 
or be uniformly present at board meetings, 
they should be compelled to resign, for they 
have no business there as figure-heads. 

At board meetings all matters should have 
the best attention. Take nothing for 
granted. Look at the paper offered for 
discount. Allow -no social, political, or 
religious prejudices to influence you. Sce 
that the rules of the board are complied 
with, and deal fairly with all parties. 

The action of the officers between boards 
should be minutely reported to the board 
mectings—viz., list of call loans, paper dis- 
investments made, securities 
tuken, expenses incurred, amount of loans 
carried by borrowers, together with their 
average balances in the bank, ete. 

Important information about matters 
which should bave the attention of the 
directors at bourd meetings should be 
manifolded, and a copy handed to each for 
consideration, either while present or at 
home. ‘ 

All matters presented to the board should 
be regarded as strictly confidential, and that 
officer or director who shall improperly 
disclose the private concerns of the bank 
should be summarily expelled 
The officers and directors of every bank 


counted, 


should all alike be governed by well-de 
fined rules and by-laws, and a violation 
of either should be regarded as a grave 
offense and dealt with accordingly. 

The rules in regard to the proper margins 
required on call loans should be adhered 
to. The current securities of the U. 8. 
Government and those of the different 
states should be carefully and often re- 
vised, and the most reliable information 
sought day by day (by telegraph, if neces- 
sary) in regard to the market price of these 
and all other securities offcred. 

Each director sbould feel an interest in 
all the accounts at the bank, and particu- 
larly in regard to those kept by parties in 
his special line of business, 

The whole bank should 
be conducted in the fairest and most hon- 
orable way, with an eye alike to the best 
interest of the stockholders, and to all its 


patrons, as well as to its own good name. 
a 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


As anticipated in our report of last week, 
the money market has been of a stringent 
character throughout the present week and 
borrowers were forced to pay one thirty- 
second of one per cent., in addition tothe 
legal interest of 6 per cent., in order to 
secure their wants. The rate to Govern- 
ment bond-dealers has been 3} to 4 per 
cent. Time loans for three and four 
months have been made at 6 per cent., but 
for shorter periods a commission has been 
asked. Prime mercantile paper sold for 
6 and 7 percent. The action of Secretary 
Folger did not come up to the anticipations 
of Wall Street in regard to the called 
bonds, as there was an impression that he 
would call up unusually large block of the 
exiended bonds on short notice, or would 
offer to prepay them without rebate of in- 
terest, thereby giving the coveted relief. 
Only $2,934600 have been presented dur- 
ing the week under the one hundred-and- 
fifth call for prepayment. 

U. S. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market has been strong, owing to the large 
demand for investment from New England 
and the West. An aggregate of five million 
dollars’ worth was taken from these sources, 
which seriously reduced the floating stock 
here, thereby advancing prices on the vari- 
issues as follows: extended 6s ad- 
vanced 4 per cent. ; extended 5s, $ per cent, ; 
44s, 1 per cent.; 4s, registered,.§ per cent. ; 
and 4s, coupon, ¢ per ceut. 

The clesing quotations were as fellows: 


Bid. Ask'd.; Bid. 4sk’d. 
6s continued. ..100% 100%4| Currency 6s 12 — 
102%! Currency 


6s continued. ..10% 6s, 96.129 
4 1891, reg..1 il Currency 68,'97,130 
r+ 1997, cou..11434 11 a 131 
48,1907, reg....117 11 
44, 1907, cou .. 


lis 1 


business of the 
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The 106th call for bonds issued by Secre- 
tary Folger on Dec. ist includes the follow- 
ing bonds, to be paid, with accrued inter- 
est, at the Treasury Department, on the 
29th day of January, 1882. The interest on 
the bonds will cease on that day. Regis- 
tered bonds of the acts of July 17th and 
August 5th, 1861, continued during the 
pleasure of the Government, unless the 
terms of Circular No. 42, dated April 1ith, 
1881, to bear interest at the rate of 34 per 
centum per anuum from July ist, 1881, as 
follows: $50, No. 1,811 to No. 1,850, both 
inclusive. $100, No. 12,701 to No. 13,000, 
both inclusive. $500, No. 9.221 to No. 
9,600, both inclusive. $1,000, No. 45,721 
to No. 47,000, both inclusive. $5,000, 
No. 15.541 to No. 16,000, both inclusive. 
$10,000, No. 27,861 to No. 30,100, both 
inclusive. Total, $20,000,000. 

Many of the bonds originally included in 
the above numbers have been transferred 
and leaving outstunding the 
amount above stated. 

Secretary Folger has expressed his inten- 
tion, as the revenues of the Department 
accrue, to issue calls for the redemption of 
bonds, so it need suprise no one to hear of an 
additional call for $15,000,000, within a week 
ortwo. Inreference to the apathy mapi- 
fested by holdersof called bonds, Secretary 
Folger wrote to banker as follows: ‘I 
am thankful for letters of practical sugges- 
tion; but tell me why, if there is a strin- 
gency in the money market, is not the offer 
of the Treasury Department to take 34s 
accepted? I believe that a demand for 
money is early shown by the sale of 
Government bonds at reduced rates.’ The 
Government asks for bonds (3}s) at par 
and accrued interest. Why, if there is a de- 
mand, are they not brought forward?” 

It bas frequently happened that the bond- 
holders have neglected to avail themselves 
of the liberal offers of Treasury, 
although it is bard to ussign any reasov why 
they should not desire to receive in ad- 
vance payment in full for their bonds. 
There are outstanding bonds belonging to 
each of the calls which have matured, ag- 
gregating more than $10,000,000, on which 
interest has bong since ceased. 

GOLD AND SiILveR.—The total importa- 
tions of gold and silver at the port of New 
York for the past week amounted to $407,- 
549, which, added to the amount previously 
reported since the first of January, makes a 
total of $55,153,236. The total exports 
for the week were $44,000, which with pre- 
viously reported amouats makes a total of 
$10,470,489, since the first of January. 

The Treasurer’s statement of liabilities 
and assets shows an increase for the month 
of November ip gold coin and gold bullion 
of $5,000,000. The silver dollars on band 
were increased to the number of $1,500,000 
and in silver certificates there was an in- 
crease of about $300,000, the total amount 
of these certificates now issued reachirg 
$66,663,830, of which amount $7,000,000 
are in the Treasury. 

The Treasury Department during the 
week purchased 385,000 ounces of fine 
silver for delivery at the mints at Philadel- 
phia, San Francisco, Carson, and New 
Orleans. 

It is estimated that the amount of gold 
and silver coin in circulation in the United 
States on the lst of November was $440,- 
000,000 in gold and $171,500,000 in silver, 
and that these amounts would be further 
increased by including bullion in the mints 
and assay oflices avaiiable for and await- 
ing coinage to $563,000,000 gold and $186, - 
000,000 in silver. 

ForeigN Excnance.—The market for 
foreign exchange has shown firmness 
through the week, though business was 
dull. In the early dealings prices were 
marked up 1 cent, to $4.81 for 60-day bills 
and $4.85 for demand, at which figures the 
market closed. There was a slight supply 
of bills and little demand. Actual business 
was done at concessions ranging from 4 to 
1} cents. 

BANK STATEMENT.—The Clearing-house 
statement of the Associated Banks, us it ap- 
peared last week, was of av unfavorable 
character, showing, as it did, an increase in 
loans of $562,900, a loss in specie of $1,- 
703,300, a decrease in deposits of $128,900, 
and an increase in circulation of $138,000, 
against au increase in legal tenders of 
$269,100. The movement for the week re- 


canceled, 


the 








sults in a-loss in reserve of $1,401,975, 
which brings the amount held by the banks 
doWn to $430,875 below the legal require- 
ments. 








Legal: Net 
Banks. Loans. Specte. Teaders. Depostta, 
New York.. $9,240,000 @1.440,000 $225,000 @8,150,000 
Manhattan. 7.414.000 1,929,000 991,000 5,775,c0" 
Merchants’. 97.322 00 793,200 740.800 6,206,400 
Mechanics’. 7.311.000 1,046.000 656,000 6,090,000 
Onion. 4,635,800 220.500 846.500 3,721,800 
America 6,298,900 931.400 589.009 6,515,600 
Phevix..... 3,308,000 615,000 25,000 2,361,000 
i vaeine §,424.400 2,124.800 171,000 $.877,10° 
Trad'smen's 2,571,800 892,900 69.390 1,274,700 
Fulton. 1,767.200 816.100 147.465 1,396,100 
Chemical. .. 12,159,008 2.028.700 80.000 11,694,300 
Mer. Exch. 8,982,400 464.700 817.3%) 8,000,100 
GallatinNa. 4.202.200 853,100 119,700 2,166,708 
Btch.& Dro. 1.685,200 201.700 58.700 1,845,000 
M'che.&Tra. 1,078,000 191,000 124,000 1,042,000 
Greenwich. 969,700 16,500 177,200 956,400 
Lea. Manuf. £,872.200 462.300 114,800 2.134.200 
Sev'nth Wd 1,017,800 205.600 68,000 1,0 5.000 
St'teofN.¥. 3,915,100 755,100 139.200 8,655,000 
Amer. Ex... 12,973,000 1,814,000 ° 684,060 8.669,000 
Commerce., 14,644,400 2,141,900 421,200 8,005,400 
Broudway.. 6,124,700 718.200 184,8u0 8,650,500 
Mercantile, 6,109,400 24.300 422.200 5.819.500 
Pacitic..... 2,155,100 885,200 248,200 2,548,900 
Republic... 5,561,300 502.600 243,300 3,273,900 
Chatham.... 8,460,700 605,900 185,000 8,508,500 
People’s ... 1,437,900 96,200 88,500 =1,641,300 
North Am.. 2,669,000 281.000 191.000 2,660,200 
lanover... 7,982,000 1,043,700 981,400 7,826,800 
Irving...... 2,881,000 $43,800 240,800 2.617.500 
Metropoli'n 19047000 2.804,000 71.000 10,856,000 
Citizens’... 2,057,100 800,000 287,600 2,178,700 
Nassau..... 8.786.700 206,200 70.700 2,470,100 
Market..... 8,021,500 533.500 180,100 2,506,700 
St. Nicholas 2,300,000 423,400 79,000 2,971,509 
Shoe & Lea. 3,239,000 675,000 99.000 38,075,000 
Corn Exch. 4,266,100 271,000 214000 8,053,500 
Continental! 7,081,500 1,852,800 260,600 6,051,500 
Oriental.... 1,028.200 29,100 366.800 1,704.900 
Marine..... 3.127.000 686,000 216,000  3,655,0' 0 
imp. & Tra.. 19.749,000 5,741,800 173,000 21,741,000 
Park........17,172,200 4,729,400 330,100 20,295,100 
Mec Dkg As 953.000 86.000 84,800 645,200 
North Kiver vsi.500 34.500 =1638.990 | 1,017.200 
bast River... 1,062, 74.500 150,800 834,500 
Fourtn Na.. 17,727,500 8,400,800 441,900 16,425,800 
7.568.000 534,000 1,816,000 7,401,000 
3.364.000 504,000 290.000 3,488,000 

5.787.600 1,533,800 842.500 .123, 
- 14,251,000 $3,637,300 188.500 1 38,000 
5.663.300 1,035,700 443.700 5,868,9 0 
1,438,900 176,400 118,600 1,110,500 
1,675,000 213,00 174.000 1,528,000 
1,601,100 298500 449,700 1,827,500 
2,372,200 207.8) €0,100 2.025.800 
4,118,800 1,189.500 82500 4.564.406 
1,857.700 330,00 180500 1,922,500 
1, 820.700 20.500 184.000 1,541,590 
Germania... 1,807,700 49,200 162400 = 1,475,600 
J. S. Nat 4,4.0.300 1,214,100 62,400 4.778.400 
Totals... ...315,821,700 55,316,800 15,861,700 256,437,500 

Ine Dec. Tne. Dec. 


$562,000 $1,703 300 $260.10 S128.9Q00 














Compar’s.... 
Clearinas, weekending Nov. 26th, 1881, $8¥Z._175.503 06 
“ ee Dec. 3d, 183}. BY NOE 202 95 
Balancea, week ending Nov. 26th, 1881, 23.5+2/ 81 
“ “ Dee. 3d, 1881, 80,916,270 73 
At a meeting of the directors of the 


National Bank of Commerce, in New York, 
this week, Mr. Richard King, the present 
cashier, was elected president, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the desth of Mr. Henry 
F. Vail, and Mr. William W. Sherman, as- 
sistant cashier, was elected cashier, both 
to take office January Ist, 1882. 

A new arrangement for the exchange of 
money-orders between the United States 
and Switzerland will go into operation on 
the ist of January. Its effect will be to 
reduce the fees charged On orders issued in 
the United States on Switzerland to the 
same rates as those charged in this country 
upon French, German, and Italian orders. 

The Metropolitan Trust Company, with 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States, 
General Hillhouse, as president, has com- 
menced business with very brilliant pros- 
pects. No similar institution was ever 
started in New York with such strong sup- 
port in every direction as this company now 
has. The ablest and best known among 
our capitalists are connected with it as 
trustees and no corporation in existence, 
young or old, could wish to be more favor- 
ably regarded by the public, We think 
its stockholders are a lucky setof men and 
will have no reason to regret their invest- 
ment. 

The directors of the Mechanics’ Bank 
of Newark will probably be successful in 
continuing the bank and liquidating all the 
deficiencies occasioned by the defaleations 
of itslate cashier. They have had a paper 
drawn, to the contents of which they have 
agreed, binding them to contribute over 
their names toward paying the creditors of 
the bank and reviving the institution. The 
exact total is not made public but it is 
about $1,000,000, the president, Josenh A, 
Halsey, contributing $250,000. The cdireect- 
ors will publicly announce their willing- 
ness to pay creditors a percentage on their 
dues larger than any that could be hoped 
for from the receiver. If the creditors ac- 
cept the amount offered, the sums will be 
paid in immediately and a full receipt 
tuken. The bank will then resume under 
the old name, though it will practically be 
a pew institution, all the assets being swal- 
lowed up in the dues to its creditors. If, 
however, the creditors retuse to accept the 
offer of the directors, tbe regular course 
must be taken of liquidation through the 
receiver. 

Bank Stocxs.—The following are the 
closing quotations at the Board for city 
bank shures: 






Bid. Asked.| Bid. Asked. 
erica..... 142 155 |Merchants’......150 135 
125 |Merchants’Ex.. — 101 


Chemical. é — ‘Nacsau.....-..-. 108 a 
i iannedi 235 — |New York ....-. 142 148 
Continenial.....125 _— |Ninth Nat'nal...120  — 
Corn 160 100 |Park 

126 

185 











bane 
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1881 J 























aiaiieanestneaeee 

biepnaede — |Shoe and Leat'r.126% — 

Imp’s and Trds .240 300 (St. Nicholas....100 = 

nh ttull...... 140 |State of N. te 119 - 

IMO..s-ccceee — 10 !Tre -—yangmaee 8....10 — 

MM cuanics’ ) — (Union......0....100% — 

Mec’s. Bkg.Ass. 96 — [united StatesN.160 — 
Mercanilic. .. = 


Strate Securitres.—The following are 
the latest bids for the various state securi- 
ties: 





Ala.ci. A,3 to5,.... 8035 N. ©. 6's, A. O.......... 85 
Ala., cl. A,sm........ 81 |N. C.N.C.R.°83-4-6....140 
hf N.cLN_C_R.. 78, ¢. Off. 120 
IN. C.N E 
N.¢ 
N.C. 
‘Cc 
N. C. 
N. C.. 
IN. C. 
in. C.. 
N.C., 
N. C., 
N.C., 
N.C.. 
‘Ohio ts 
i|R. 1, 68, © O36 
S. C. 68 a M2 ita i 


B. cn 6 
T vet, Hs, 0. “Ot 2. 8. 1A 
Tenn fg, n. "92-8 1900. 71 
Tenn. 64, mn. n.s. "14.... 71 











eh Wn OE ncascs oo 17% 


d 6.1 
Mo .6s.H. Std. “due 87.109 
N. C. 66, 0. "BAto "AS... 35 


Stock Markxer.—Uncertaint 
onthe Stock Exchange during the week 
past and speculation was dull. In the 
early part of the week it was rumored that 

confervnce looking to the settlement of 
the trunk-line difficulties was in progress 
which tenced t» a general advance, includ- 
ing nearly the whole list; but later it was 
xnnounced that the division of traffic was 
the bone of contention, that no agree- 
ment had been arrived at. and that all ne- 

liations had been broken off. The result 
was arapid decline, in “hich the improve- 
ment of the early dealings was more than 
lost. The contradictory reports in refer- 
ence to the action of the Treasury De- 
partment a'so had an influence to de- 
preciate pric but these were soon 
overcome by the liberal calls for bonds on 
the part of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Notwithst he that effort to push up prices 
at the close, the general list is a fraction 
lower th»n at the close of last week. Louis- 
ville and Nashville was exceptionally 
strong on statements that the management 
had decre: ised expenses and increased rates 
which induced the covering of a large cut- 
standing shortage. The Gould stocks were 
weak, probably as the result of manipula- 
tion. ‘Toward the end the coal stocks de- 
veloped strength on reports of good busi- 
ness. 

The following are the highest. lowest, 
and closing quotations for the week: 


y held sway 


High Low Closing. 
adams Express... y “nia ~ 
American Express.......... 555 “7? uw Ww 
Albany and Sus. t 

epee r ;H sone 








yee ric 2 Di. Teleccsco ose 
Bort A. Lint, pacccceeees 
Ponedat putberh ° 
Cenual Arizova........ eee 
Ceutrai PaGiR6, co cccccccccs 
@..C.. ¢ lt ene 
Ches und Ohlo.. 
Ones. and Ohio, 24 Dla eeores 
Ci ne OU, coccanceusacee 
«. 3. , ana bi niet salen ss ‘ 
Ceicage * aio 13.334 13234 1333, 
Cire «vo and Northwestern. 85 215 . - use tees a ¢ 
thie a vand Northw n, pf.. 6, 90 a6 
Chic. md +. Paual.... O12) > 
Com ic. <u ant 1st. Paul, pf.. 1,040 
Cin., 3. and t 1,700 
RBlev. an Pitts R4 
Aoloiado C oak. . -. 4,445 
Dei. vad Wester. 150/000 
Dei and Wiison eoces 5.006 
ek 40 Graide..... 206,160 
> » andl Si ax City 
Fas 






ii noi. C 
ad., Bloo-.. an 
Keo. and D. M. 
a8 














Manhait: 
Manhatt “ 
Mar) Jond ¢ 
Minn. and Ss 30 , 
Minn. und St. Louis, pf ry ae 1) 70:6 
Mar. and Cu 4 "| =e 0) 17 16 164 
Mar. and Cin.. 2 ipf.. = kK 
Memphis anc Char... 20 
Mil. and L. Shor... 5% 
*etrvpolitan we 
“Michigan Central.. 9:3 
Yobye ano vhio..... bP ted 
Mo., nad te 40% 
Mo. au! Pa:ific i ( 105 
Morris a, : Essex. 1,2 126% 12% 128% 
aH. “hat .andst Louis. 832 500 B83 RE ag 
Be ay Cs lentr: ae eer 52550 96% 9414 9B 
N. Central 88,735 1893g 187 lissi4 
N.Y. Elevated ; #23 168 10734 107 
Se See and We 115,580 47 4534 | 4B}¢ 
-Zu an! ee £9.905 Dts $ 
NY Omt.andWet™o.” ste SG Sen 


Aorfaik and Wesern, pd 


Vhio and 
Urevon, Ra a 
Ohio © ‘entrai 
Ontario Mining 
PasSfie Mail. 


Pulimag Car...... 
Peoria. Dec, 
Quic ksilver. 
Roch - Pitts 
Rock 


Rovira n Minter z.. seve apep 


Rich. and Ali gheny peiaanaie 
M&. Paui and D., pf 
Standard aintug.. 

Sciota Valicy 


Sutro funnel. 

St. L. and San Franciceo. 
@t. L. and San Fran, vor 

=~ + and San Fran.. ist pf. 





8. P ond Om 

Bt bean = 

-. oo a § seseccee 
Toxws a Pach MES 

—~a Land Pae,... 59.210 
Hab, StL, end Y, pt .... 





Wells-Fi — ~ Rae Sebice 20 188 «61%5—~—(CUL 
Western Union Tel........« on. BOG, ta x 
/ United States Express... 7” 3 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. “The he New York and 
New England Railroad, from Boston to 
the Hudson River, is now practically fin- 
ished and ready for business. This will 
always be a great business thoroughfare, 
and, financially considered, promises to be 
ata very early day a good paying iuvest- 
ment. Boston and all New England, as well 
as the Great West, will be wonderfully bene- 
fited by this trunk road. We congratulate 
the present able management and all parties 
now specially interested on the results of 
their investments and their timely hard 
work. 

The special attention of capitalists and 
investors is invited to the announcement of 
Messrs. Boody, McCellan & Co., in an- 
other column, in regard to the $5,000,000 
first morigage bonds of the Duluth ahd 
Winnepeg Railroad Company, offered by 
them on subscription, on and after Mon- 
day, the 12th inst. Pamphlets, giving fuil 
particulars in regard to the safety of these 
bonds, will be sent by mail on application. 








CHESAPEAKE and 0HI0 
RAILWAY 


SIx-PER-CENT. MORTGAGE BoNDs of 
1911, Peninsula Extension........ $2,000,000 


In denominations of $1,000 each. Dated 
January Ist, 1881; payable January Ist, 1911 ; 
interest payable April 1st and October Ist, in 


gold coin, in the City of New York. 


These bonds are secured, fp common with 
the $2,000,000 of Series A, by a first mortgage 
on the extension of the road from Richmond 
to Newport News, 


together with valuable 


terminal property at the latter point, which, 
as the seahoard end of an immense system of 
of roads and connectiong, radiating from the 
Chesapeake and Obio, will possess a value 
many times greater than the mortgage and 
largely increasing from year to year. 


Price Par and Accrued Interest trom October 4+1. 


FISK & HATCH, 


& Nassau Street, New York. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Fxehange on Great Britain, 
and, and Fra 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. | 


CHRISTMAS 


CARDS. 
Finest Assortment in the City, 


AT RETAIL. 


THOMAS & HAGAR, 


38 Wall Street. 











) FIRST MORTGAGE BOND 
$5. 000. 000 of the DULUTH AND WIS 
NIPEG RAILROAD COMPANY.— —Subscriptions wiii 
be received on and aa Fam, the 12th Instant 
our office, No. 58 Broadway, for any part of tie 
above-mentioned bords. 

_T.e bonds are dated May 1st, 1681; have thirty 





sare to run; carry interest at the seas of 6 per cent. 
i snnum, payable semi- -apnually, u on the first dsys 
of May and November, in New Yo and both a2 a 


cipal and interest are payable in United Statés 
coin of the present standard of value and Suene> 
ihey are issued at the rate of 15,00) per mile, ': 
provide means for the construction and equipment « 
the company’s railroad, and are secured by a firs: 
mortgage, conveying to the Central Trust Compai:: 
of New York, trustee for the bondholders, the fra: 
chises andentire railroad and property of the con 
pany, —~ a very valuable land-grant of 6.40 
& oe As T mile. 

vonds are Offered at 214 per cent. premium an 
ouminal interest, or $1,025 for each bond subseril.« 
f>r, and accrued interest thereon, payment of whic! 
sum will eutitle the subscriber to one first mortgux 
bond for $1,000, and alsoto an amount of the secon 
mortgage income bonds of the company,’ issued 1: 
the rate of only $7,000 per mile and secured upon ‘hi 
same franchises, railroad, and Property, equal t :( 
per centum of the par or’ face value ‘of kald pirat 
mortgage bond, and tn like proportion for larce1 
amounts, 

Subscribera may pay for and receive their bond« a‘ 
the time of subsaription; or, at their option, mays 
jo Red apd ons. of the am — the time of sub 

ption an § er cent. th Le 
the whole me it be on a weonthly thereafter, wn°i 
ay. 5 Sampaiots, SBOODY, MeCLELLAS sent o 
0D ccL le co 
“et York, Dec. . Sth, 188 aay © 


L. SPEYER & CO., 


Brokers in Mining ant t ttiscellaineous Securitics. 


Orders on San Francisco Stoc! Stock Excha recei 
special attention and dere promptly executed. 9 








Members New York ini pias Siok Exobonge. 
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@LLins, Pounen SJENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine ot. — RewYorw 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
iasued, 

Bonds and Stecks bought anc se!d on come 
mission and full iuformation given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
on band, e 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. _ Thos. H. Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
No. 41 Pine Street. 


Authorized Capital - - $1,000,007. 

THIS COMPANY I8 AUTHORIZED TO EXECUTE 
any legal trusts with respect to either real or persOn- 
al property that may be confided to it, by the Su- 
preme Court or any otner court of record, or by any 
person, corporation, maenetnelty, or other authority. 

Interest allowed on deposit 

TRUSTEES: 


-LHO SE. Pret iden 
HOMME EL HOU VNR oat done 
VALT BRIT 


w IN, Mosculeden 

Cc. P. HUNTINGTON, pit ‘RY E. PELLEW, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS EDWIN D. MORGAN, Jr., 
MORRIS K. JESUP, JAMES J. a 
JOHN T. TE OLIVER P. B 


a GRACTE. ING, 


Little Falls, 
"EDW'DRB. JuDsoN. Syracuse, 
PHINEAS PROUTY, Geneva, 
PARKER HANDY, JOHN F.SLATER, Norw’h,Ct., 

EXECUTIVE SS 

A. GRACIE xia, PPEN, D ‘= ee, 
" EDERICK D. TA 
Mo: RRIS K. JE ‘UP, RENRY. z "PELLEW. 


SAFE INVESTMENT. 


The well known lowa Loan and Trust Company, of 
De Moines, lowa, offers for sale, in sums of $200, $300, 
9500, $1,000, and upward, at par and accrued inter 
eat, its 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES, 


secured by real estate mortgages, ages, which are among 
the choicest securities ever o to investors. The 
Com pany hasa capital of $250, rod fully poid, and ite 
atation for conservative managercent is well es- 
‘lished. The Debentures run from three to ten 
va are and are payable, intercst ae principal, at the 
Chemical National Bank, New They are safe 
beyond question. A pamphlet, giving full particu- 
lars, with references o the ighest character, 
mailed free on es. The Company chal- 
lenges the closest investigation 


Address, 
C, EB, FULLER, Treasprer. 
Des Moines, Towa, 


HOMER LEE 
BANK-NOTE COMPANY, 


Nos. 58 and 60 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK, 


offer unequaled a. ties for the Engraving of Bonds, 
Stock Certificates, Bank nores, Checks, Drufts, and 
Money Obligations of every kind. Our Patented Ma- 
chinery is how printing 4 large portion of the United 
States Money, under contract WITH THE GOVERNMENT. 
Bonds, Stuc ks, Certifidites, ete. engraved by this 
Company are in accordance with the requirements 
of the New ¥ Yor« Stoce EXCHANGE. 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other vaiuables will find cepectes advantages for 
the convenient safekeeping of the same, subject only 








‘SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


National Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE | ST. PAUL’S CHURCH. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
TO 





will do well to write A E+. on the old Banking 


HOWES s “COMPANY, 
11 WALL ore eur new YORK 
(Form ofly H WES © ACY). 

ia house transacts . Keneral "Stock Commissios 
a. with very large experie 
‘demand on deposits at if per cent., payabie 
on deman 





JARVIS, CONKLIN & 00., 


LOAN Pa CK ERS, 
KANSAS CITY, 
wottate Mortgages yielding SEY EN 


AND EIGHT 
PER’ c ENT. NET to the investor. 


No better’ investment is offered than our Three and 
Five-Year Pond and Mortgage Loans. Correspondence 
solicited. 


Write forcireniars, lou) s.ard references 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 

No. 5 Broad or 27 Wall Streets, N. Yor 

New York Stock 


ught and sold o' ion for cash or on 
gin. Advances US, op approved egy at’ 


ances. Orders executed a t London, San 

Boston, Philadelphia. and ‘Baltimore Exchanges. 
S.—My New York Weekly Financial is 
mailed free of charge on application 


MONEY TO LOAN, | 


Will purchase at fair rates Endowment Life Insur- 
noe Policies, not payable to children in event of 
death of insured, or loan on policies having a 
surrender va Give name of company, nunrber, 
amount, and when due. 
HUBBARD & FARMER, Bankers, 
Hartford, Cenn. 


_ DIVIDEN D NOTICES. 








r VHE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY CO.—A dividend 
of one and three-quarters per cent. on the Ca 
tal Stock of the Union Pacific Railway Company = 
be paid on and after Jennery, 2d, 1882, to stockholders 
of record November 80th, 1881. 
New York stockholders will be paid at the Com- 
[me ’s Office, 197 Broadway, New York and Boston 
holders at the Company" 6 Office, No. 44 Equt 
table Building. | Bosto 
Stock books i be eles ee 4 November 30th, 1881, and 
reopened Januney 8d, 
HENRY McFARLAND, Treasurep. 
Boston, Nov. 2ist, 1881. 














‘HOTELS, , BOARD, ETC, 





(St. Denis Hotel 


AND 


RESTAURANT. 


BROADWAY, 
Cor, 11th Street, NEW YORK. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
Boylston syd Clarendon Streets. Boston, 
THE BRUNSWICK ia the finest hotel! structure in 
New England. Fire-proof; modern in all ita appoint- 
; strictly first class; kept on the American 
plan; a pleasant, permanent home and desirable 
stopping place forthe busineas or pleasure-seeker, 
RNES & DUNELEE, Proprietors. 
Amos Barnes, of Boston. 
Joun W. DUNKLEX, of C incinnatt 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A J, DAM & SON, Proprietors, 


___ TRAVEL, RESORTS, | ETO, 





——~+—- -—- + 


‘New. York and Phila. New Line, 


BOUND BROOK ROUTE 

for TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMENCING NOVEMBER fru, 1881. 
> York from station C. R. R. of N.J., foot 


treet 
iy we? one Green Streets, at 7:45, 


, 6:30,7.12 P.M. On & 
For Thira and berks 
180, 4 20, 5:30,7P,u, On 





Leave Ne 
of Liberty 


eng” Philad a hia 





8, 
Sanaay waits 
For rentem, tf “4 9:20, 11:15 a. 1,3 00, 4. 40, 5:80, 
7,12P. mu. On Sunda B45 A.M; i 


Return trains leave hiladeiphia. ter ll York: 
From stations Philadelphia end Keading Railroad, 
Ninth and Green Streets, at 7:30, 820. 6:90,11 A. Mt 


1:16, 8:45. 5:40, °:46,12 P.M. Sunday, &:30 A. M.; 5:30, 
12 P.™ aoe Third -_S Berks Streets at 5:15, 820, 
9.15 a. M.; 1, 5:25, 6:30, 11:30 P. um. Sunday, 7:45 A, Mot 
4:30 P.M 


From Trenton, Warren, and Tucker Streets, 1:25, 

6:20, 8:08, 0:04, 10:0 11:34 ome 25 5s, 4:26, 6:24, 28 PF. 
Mm. Sunday, 1:25, 9: 1B A M.; 6:14 P. 

Pulin.an P: rlor Cars are attact ed to day trains and 
Ble oping ¢ orches to midnight tralps from New York 
and Ph'lece yp pla. 

Connection 1s mece at Jersey City station to apd 
from Brooklyn and Erie Depot, Jersey City. 

T 


ckets for eale at foot of Liberty Tatreet, 290 
261, 401, 944, 957, 1°23 Brow way, anc at the prineipal 
hotels : ‘Nos: 2 oa 4 Court Street, and Annex 


Jewell’s Wharf, Brooklyn 
New York Transfer Co. (Dodd's Express) will eall for 
soe oo baggage from hotel or residence to dest!- 


i 
?. BALDWIN, Gen’! Pase. Agent c. RR. of N 


Anchor Line U. $. Mail Seema 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 

From Pier No. 20 North River. New York. 
Anchoria, Dec. 10th, 8 A.M | Circaseia, Dee, 2ith, 8A, a, 
Ethiopia, Lec, 17th. 3 P.M 

These steamers «0 not carry cattle, shee or Pee 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets at re uce rates. 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, $28, 


NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, Soot vat Charles Street, 
Bolivia Dee. 14th, 11 A.M. | Alseiic,..Dec. Sist, Ba % 

teamerpg Marked thus * to not “carry passenger, 
Cabins. $55 and $65. Excursion ticketsatreducedratgg. 





HENDERSON BROTHERS, Arentsy 


7 Bowling Green. 
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Cards; 
Souveni 4 


tion at the above prices. 
od ‘Teachers and Su 

men ere 

Cards will be careful 


uested. As our bu 
{xp readers, we 








Fer 50 CENTS (in Stamps), 11 Marcuse Ward & Co.’s: 4 Pran 
Lowell's, The above houses and their cards are known the world over, an¢ we an 
sure our friends that we have the facilities and will furnish them a very choice selec 


rign Handsome ne swe alike, $3. 

Better Asser te tin 4 JR FRINORD Cad 4 ad 15 ote. each. 
beautiful and tasteful Cards cannot be cultivates yt early). 

ear with a ae 9 


We may #ay that a publishers allow us tore 


H. . CARTER, 3 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Wholesale 


CHRISTMAS CARDS by Mail, 


ecial arrangement with the manufac turers, we are able to make the 
. Out-ot-etewn custam 

obtain these beautiful souvenirs at anything like these prices ; 
JENTS (in Stamps), 5 Marcus Ward & Co.'s 
raug’s American Cards; 1 John A. Lowell 


er~ have never before had an Opportunity to 


Engl 
Ae Westnet 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. g9.Marcys Word's, Prane’s, aud other 


jk " 
hildren's taste for 


not be 
bem, 


Stationer and Paper Dealer, 


qnopurages ns to earnestly recom- 
vantage of of this dois ope anitz.* .- a9 
own to A inrge prorortion a 
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Commercial, 


COINAGE OF SILVER DOLLARS. 


Mr. Buncnarp, the Director of the Mint, 
who was a member of Congress when the 
Silver Law was enacted and voted for the 
Jaw, and who is an ardent bi-metualiist, 
states, in his annual report, that the coin- 
age of silver dollars up to November 1st 
amounts to $100,672,705, of which $34,- 
006,327 are in circulation among the people 
and $58,833,770 are held in the Treasury 
for the payment of outstanding silver cer- 
tificates, leaving $7,737,608 for disburse- 
ment by the Treasury in ordinary payments 
Though a bi-metallist, he is of the opinfon 
that the time has fully come when the 
United States should call a ‘‘halt” in the 
business of coining silver dollars as ‘‘a 
monctary agent in measuriog and exchang- 
jog values.” 
are twofold. 

First, the United States, unaided by the 
other commercial nations, as has been the 
fact for the last three yeurs, cannot alone 
sustain the value of silver from an inevi 
table fall. To continue the coinage of silver 
dollars, unless the great commercial nations 
of Europe will agree to a ratio of 


The grounds of this opinion 


value 
between gold and silver, at which they and 
the United States will embark in the un 
limited coinage of both metals, would be 
impolitic for this country. It would sim 

ply make a market for their silver, and in 
the end make the United States a silver 
country, to the exclusion of gold, under the 
well-known law that the less valuable 
money always expels the more valuable. It 
is best, Burchard thinks, to stop 
whers we are, and sce whut the nations of 
Faurorpe will do, before going any further 
with the silver experiment. We entirely 
agree with him in this opinion, adding that 
it would have been better to stop before 
we began. 

Secondly, Mr. Burchard thinks that the 
ooinage of silver dollars had better be dis- 
continued for another reason; and this is 
the fact that, if there should be an inter- 
Bational agreement upon a double stand- 
ard, ‘‘neither our ratio of comparative 
valuation nor even one based upon the 
present exchangeable value of gold and 
silver will probably be adopted.” The 
ratio most likely to be adopted is that of 
fifteen and a half to one, which is the ratio 
among the nations composing the Latin 
Onion. This would create the vecessity 
and involve the expense of recoining all 
our silver dollars, soas to adjust them to 
a ratio different from the one hitherto 
adopted by the United States. To go on 
with the coinage of standard silver dollars, 
with the expectation of having to recoin 
the whole amount, would not, ip the judg- 
ment of Mr. Burchard, be a sensible course. 

It isto be hoped that Congress has had 
enough of the silver experiment in its pres 
ent form, and that it will, at least, follow the 
advice of the Director of the Mint, with 
which Secretary Folger is understood fully 
toconcur. The experiment never had any 
basis in wisdom and sound finance. It was 
entered upon mainly from political consid- 
erations, and these grew out of a silver 
mania, which for the moment had taken 
possession of the popular mind, but in 
which the soundest financial thinkers of 
the country had noshare. The silvermen 
have been disappointed in the results o 
the experiment and the people are gener. 
ally wiser on this subject than they were 
three years ago. We never had any faith 
in the experiment, and, hence, opposed the 
Silver Law from the outset of the move- 
meat. 


as Mr. 





DRY GOODS. 


THERE has been a little more animation 
apparent throughout the past week in the 
dry goods market than has been noticeable 
for some few weeks, and the distribution 
of merchandise has shown an agreeable in- 
crease. The cause is attributed to the an- 
ticipated early closing of the canals and 
the rumored further increase in freight-rates 
by the various railroads; and, as a conse 
quence, merchants in the interior have 
been pressing in their demands for tbe fill- 
ing of orders and prompt shipment of goods. 
There bas been 4 fair number of buyers in 
town, but their selections have been small 
and the frequency of orders received has 


aS 





THE INDEPENDENT. 














——— 


proved that the goods have passed into the 
corsumers’ hands. From the West very 
satisfactory reports are received as to the 
condition of stocks on hand, and the job 
bing houses experience a constant demand 
for assorted lots through the medium of mail 
and telegraphic orders. The market has 
presented the same steadiness of toue re- 
ported for several months past and present 
values are likely to be maintained for a 
considerable time to come. Holiday goods 
have been the all-absorbing attraction to 
both wholesale and retai] buyers, and the 
prospects are that the month of December, 
1881, will hold a good place as regard the 
the volume of business in the comparisons 
with the same pericd of other years. At 
no previous period in the history of the 
trade have supplies with agents been in 
so satisfactory a condition, and what 
makes it more noticeabie is the fact 
that it applies to all descriptions of 
geods, showing no partiality to any partic- 
ular style orquality. Forcottons, woolens, 
underwear, hosiery, fancy knit woolens, 
blankets, shawls, clonkings, etc. there is a 
Through- 
out the jobbiug trade supplies of all season- 
able fabrics have been reduced exceedingly 
well, and job lots, so usual at this time of 
year in the past, are an exception now. 
The notion departments of all the jobbing 
houses are very busy on Holiday goods, 
which are selling freely. 


continuous small-order demand 


Corton Goops.—There was a good steady 
movemeut in most descriptions of cotton 
goods, on account of former orders; but the 
current demand was strictly moderate and 
chiefly of a hand-to-mouth character, as 
usual at this stage of the season, when job- 
bers make a point of reducing their stocks, 
preparatory to stock-taking. Some very 
fair orders were, however, placed for white 
goods, corded piqués, cottonades, cheviots, 
etc. for future delivery, and there was a 
more active export demand than for some 
time past, resulting in liberal transactions. 
The main features of the market are un- 
changed in any respect. Stocks are re- 
markably light in first hands, nearly all the 
best makes of brown and bleached goods, 
wide sheetings, corset jeans, cotton flan- 
nels, colored cotions, camlet jeans, grain- 
bags, cottun warps and yarns, etc. being 
still sold ahead of production. The up- 
ward tendency of prices bas apparently 
been checked for the present, though it is 
probable that certain makes of brown and 
bleached goods, that have not yet partici- 
pated in the late advance, may be marked 
up in the near future, in order to equalize 
values. That the market is a very strong 
one admits of no doubt, and its future will 
be governed in a great measure by the price 
of cotton, regarding which there is much 
diversity of opinion. If, however, the 
staple should materially advance, a higher 
range of values for manufactured goods 
will follow, as a matter of course, as many 
fabrics are only paying a slight profit at 
present quotations. 

Print-Clotha have been quiet and un- 
changed at 4c. for 64x64s ‘‘ spots”; 4 1-16c. 
for 64x41s ‘futures beyond January”; and 
8 7-16c., cash, to 84c., less one per cent., for 
50x60s, 

Prints have been rather more active in 





jobbers’ hands, and, while a fair package 
trade in ‘‘off styles,” etc. was done by 
some of the larger firms, the piece distri- 
bution was of somewhat better proportions 
than of late. The demand at first hands 
continues light, selections being chiefly 
confined to relatively small parcels of 
choice fancies aod specialties needed for 
freshening stocks and replacing  assort- 
ments. 

Dress Goops.—There was a light re- 
assorting demand for staple and fancy 
worsted fabrics, but cotton dress goods 
were generally quiet. Additional orders 
for lace buntings, dress flannels, etc. (for 
future delivery) were placed to a fair ag- 
gregate amount with manufacturers’ agents, 
large jobbers having been the principal 
operators in such fabrics. 

Hosiery AND UNDERWEAR.—There has 
been a better demand for heavy shirts and 
drawers, and considerable deliveries are 
still being made in the execution of back 
orders, while many styles and qualities are 
very scarce. For fancy Spring there is 
some request and fair orders have been 





placed with some agents. Fancy knit 








pera are sesstolng small attention and 
continue quiet. 

Wooten Goops.—The production of 
Spring-clothing woolens is now so largely 
sold ahead that there is little remaining to 
be done, and, a8 a consecuence. the de- 
mand has been light during the past week, 
For heavy woolens the demand was stim- 
ulated somewhat by the cold suap lately 
experienced. Clothiers have also trans- 
acied a fair business in heavy clothing, 
considering the stage of the season, and 
are now actively employcd cutting 
and making goods. Among 
dry goods jobbers there was rather more 
activity, and a fairly satisfactory reassort- 
ing demand was experienced for flannels, 
shawls, skirts, etc. Values of all desir- 
able woolens are well maintained and 
there is no more weakness than is usual at 
this period of the year. A considerable 
business has been completed in light-weight 
fancy cassimeres, suitings, cheviots, and 
worsted coutings by deliveries in the execu- 
tion of back orders. 


Spring 





. 
FOREIGN GOODS, 

The usnal quietness prevails in the 
foreign goods market, as is usual at the 
approach of the close of the year. Trans- 
actious have been principally confined to 
small parcels of staple fabrics for imme- 
diate wants or supplying the demand for 
a few specialties and such articles as are 
adapted to the holiday trade. The same 
is true of jobbers, with whom, however, 
business shows a trifle more life. Gener- 
ally speaking, values are steady and sup- 
plies are in much better shape than at this 
time last year. Preparations are being 
made for next season’s trade with consid- 
erable confidence and nearly all the prin- 
cipal American buyers are now in the 
European markets. In detail there are no 
changes of importance. 

Tie imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 





past year: 

For the week 1880. 
Entered at the port........... coe AciGan $535,457 
Thrown on market.. see 080,419 617,255 

Since Jan. ist: 

Entered Qt POKrt.......ccccccccess 193.193.784 114.887,251 
Thrownon market........ gens eee 105,683.817 108,581,755 





Ladies’ and Children’s 


Faney and Plain Cashmere 
and Cotton 


HOSIERY 


Extraordinary Low Prices. 


ALSO AN UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT OF 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Boys’ 


Merino Underwear, 


IN ALL QUALITIES, WEIGHTS, AND SIZES. 


Children’s Union Suits, 


English Manufacture, 
ALL SIZES FROM 20 TO 30 INCHES. 


AT Stenart&t 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & {Oth Sts. 


THE MODEL DRY 00D SSE 
D. Conndeed & Co., 


ST. LOUIS, Mo., 
18 NOW BRIMFULL OF 


NEW GOODS 


from Turret to Foundation Stone. 


Besides Fancy and Staple Dry Goods, this firm deals 
most extensively in Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Cloaks and Suits, Millinery, Shoes, Housefurnishing 
Goods, Books, etc., etc., and for the 


Christmas and New Year Holidays 


MAKE A DISPLAY OF 


SEVERAL ACRES OF TOYS! 





SEND FOR 
“Crawford’s Illustrated Journal,” 
as for their naw Dry Goods Catalogue and 


Catal for Books, all of which will be sent free 
and postage prepaid. 


SAMPLES.OF GOODS SENT AT ONCE, 





ON APPLICATION. 








CHRISTMAS 


to one’s wife, mother, sister, 
daughter, or sweetheart just now 
causes no little anxiety to the 
male population of this large 
City and its surrounding towns. 

It must be nice, it must be 
suitable, and yet not very costly. 
There is a way out of this di- 
lemma. 

You have but to call at H. C. 
F. KOCH & SON’S, where you 
can select from their choice and 
extensive stock the desired arti- 
cle and feel confident that you 
get the very best there is to be 

ad for your money. 


For instance: 
HANDSOME LACE FICHU OR COL- 
r AL HAN RCHIEFS, 
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E. ¢ KOCH L SON, 


SIXTH AVENUE AND 


102, 104, and 106 West 20th St. 





W. STERN & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS, 


invite the public to inspect their extensive stock of 


SEALSKIN SACQUES, 
DULMANS, AND 
LATEST EFFECTS IN TRIMMINGS, 
Sicilian Goren, German Marten-lined, Fur Col 


SITTIN anssaridehininidesimndrtiniemiead tea ietianeleiaeaal 
Siefiien bem Siberian Squirrel-lined, Fur 
GEIOIE, « ccccccccccnsceguaneonacageocoseccoceeee --» 6 00 
And upward. 
Also their imported novelties in 


PARIS AND BERLIN 


FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 
of unequaled elegance, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 
787 AND 789 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
AND 914 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILA. 


? 


R. H. MACY & 60,, 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., N. = 
THE CENTER OF ATTRACTION. 


AOLIDA i DISPLAY 


= 
FANCY GOODS. 
EVERY DEPARTMENT IN OUR IMMENSE ESTAB. 
LISHMENT OFFERS UNPRECEDENTED ATTRAC- 
TIONS TO THOSE LOOKING FOR CHRISTMAS 
G 


MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE 
AND BE SHIPPED ON ANY DATE DESIRED. 


R. H. MAGY & CO. 
JOHN MciINTOSH, 


(Successor to G. RICHMOND € Co.), 
783 BROADWAY, 


WILL REMOVE , 


ON OR ABOUT JAN. 2p, 1882, TO 


46 WEST 23d ST. 


LACE EMBROIDERIES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, ETC; 
_ MADE-UP LACE GOODS, DRESS CAPS, 
HEAD DRESSINGS, ETC. 
A DISCOUNT OF 10 PER CENT.ALLOWED 
ON ALL CASH PURCHASES, 
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Tre Postmaster-General of Great Britain 
has recently made a report, in which he 
gives some interesting statistics in regard 
to the British postal saving bank system. 
The system was originally started in 1861, 
under a law enacted by Parliament in that 
year. All money-order offices are made 
postal savings banks, in which deposits 
may be made as small as one shilling and 
as large as one hundred and fifty dollars io 
any one year; and when the amount reach- 
es seven hundred and fifty dollars, exclu- 
sive of interest, no further deposits will be 
The 
rate of intcrest paid on these deposits is 
two and a half per cent. 
can draw his deposits at any time from any 
postal bank, 


received from the same depositor. 
The depositor 


after ten days’ notice, by a 
proper warrant for this purpose, and the 
surrender of lis bank-book, if all his de- 
posits are withdrawn. ‘Ihe system extends 
over the entire United Kingdom. 

From the year 1861 tothe commence 
ment of 1880 the number of postal banks 
was increased from twenty-five hundred to 
six thousand. At the end of 1861 the num- 
ber of open accounts was less than two 
hundred thousand, and at the end of 1879 
At the end of 
the latter year the amount standing tothe 


it was about two millions. 


credit of depositors was one hundred and 


sixty million dollars. The system has 


proved an entire success in Great Britain, 
as it has in other countries of Europe, and 
the Portmaster-General says that the net 
profit to the Government from 1861 to 
1879 was more than three million dollars. 
The result of twenty years’ experience es- 
tablishes both the wisdom and practicability 
of post-office savings banks. 

We see no reason why a similar system 
might not be introduced into this country 
With like advantage and success. It is true 
that in some of the states we have the 
trustee system of savings banks, which has 
in the main worked exceedingly weil, yet 
nearly all these banks are located ip cities 
of considerable size and do not exist at all 
in many of the states, and, hence, do not 
by any means meet the wants of the entire 
people. 
nore widely diffiused, and for this reason 
furnish facilities to the people not practi 
calle under the trustee system. It could be 
adopted with but a comparatively trifling 
increase of expense, and that expense would 
be more than met by the profit accruing to 
the Government. 

‘ihe result would be, as we have no 
doubt, a large increase in the amount de- 
posited in savings banks, and this would 
practically mean a corresponding increase 
in the thrift and economical habits of the 
peopie. Hundreds and thousands would 
save the little earnings which they now 
fovlishly waste. We shou'd be glad to see 
the Government try the experiment in this 
country. Wecommend the subject to the 
special attention of our excellent Post- 
master-Geveral. 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Konpa¥ EVENING. December £th, 1881. 


BLEACHED SHFEXTINGS aRD SHIRTINGS, 
Androecoy gin : ; Langdon GB...36 12 
Rivas -36 10$ Lonsdale....... 36 10 
AA. .36 11 * Cambrie..36 13 


Alienda:z..... 6-4 17 § Maggnville.... .36 104 
“ oot BD Nar nua, ae 36 10 
<p Sea 84 23 e eaibeud 42 12 
Bartlett, F.. 8667 i 45 13 
= 12 '\Ne . a. t, 
Ballon & Son... 6 §=S83N, Mills, ¥. 38 134 
ae "33 a we trT 
Bay Mills....... 36 io “ 4 a HS 
Blackstone, AA.36 Yi! « ° ie 22 
ae 2 6! «6 - 84 30; 
Bwowce Tf Pepperell... oon O48 WD 
© Misicees 864! 74 22 


8) F > 
m.....3% 2 « SRS 


* sctheccaae Oi ee eer 
t eacvesy 0 | ‘ a+ 50° 
“ sensanocul ee ss ra Pe 114 84 

#  C@essece MOS. cciccce 
Clinton, Al..... 36 “4 AEDES ro a 
Dwight, 8..36 10 ‘Slaterville......33 164 
li ‘Tuscarora, 36 wm 


The postal system would be much || ° 














‘ pe 36 "Ot ti seeeerees 54 17 
: rs -38 ela wessa’ Oe 
. on De © “escancess OOS 
pa. -. 36 10 os a le Bs, my 
Gola, ‘Meda... sate 136 sy . heavy... .104 374 
ceed 7 —_— sa 
Great Falls, G. = . ee 8 18 
ye e 
“ M..33 . ¥ cambric...36 13 
o A.. .33 “ d@’ble warp.36 12 


Washington....86 7 


Hintt’s Semp. Idem: 
838 9 'Wauregan, 1008.36 








«“ « ...86 10! “ ghirtcotton 12 
ao * 2 TH * Bit. 
« 1.145 18§{_ “ cambric.... 124 
Hope... .ccccees 36 6«9 | Whitinsvilie.. ..86 9 
Indian Orebard... — | :.88 «78 
“ DW..36 10 | Williamsville: 
Laugdon, 76....56 103 A1..86 123 
ws 7 0CiOB“ 4G 
BROW™ SHEETING#® AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam. F...... 36 64 Laconia.,.... 10-4 27 
Atlantic, A..... 5 meee 11-4 80 
. D.. 74\Lyman, T ..... 8h «64 
o_ - 8} Massachueetts : 
“ 5. 7 BB....36 7 
“os FAs 6 wae =e 83 5 
« Y 7 * uw & 
Appleton, A... .36 2 “ Stand..86 8% 
" XX..36 7 !Mystic River...36 7% 
“ R....36 7},Nashua,fineO.... 79, 
Augusta.......36 7 ” R. .36 84 
‘pc veueaeee ai . E..40 
8 Binns 27 a 48 18 
Broadway...... 36 64| Newmarket, DD 36 («iA 
Bedford, R..... 30 54} 36 7 
Bott, C .....+. 4 (7 | “ N: 360 7 
FF...... 36 89) Pacific, Extra...36 8} 
A EE _ =e 8 
an eer 40 8} may Serie 7-4 19 
Continental, C..36 4 --» 84 22 
“ 40 93 24 - 94 
Conestoga, D...28 6% sa -104 274 
- G...80 7) - ----11-4 80 
“ 8 8 4 ©  ....1e Bh 
to W..36 8 |Pepperell,Efines9  &% 
Dwight. X......: 30 64) va R....36 8 
~ Rae © « 0... & 
* b...0 © Fn. F 
Bzoter. A.....- 36 pe ae A......38 9 
- Beoesces 64) B....5-4 10 
Ellerton...... Sa 45 14 
Great Falls, E. .36 84) Pittsfield, A....36 63 
Hill’sS’mp.1d’m45 12 Pocaseet, es 36 «8 
Indian Head... .36 8 :: oe; 
“s o,f ..@ 9 
" ..40 11)'Stark, AA...... 36 OBS 
‘ .48 13 \Utica..........36 I 
Indian Orehard : | * heavy....40 114 
 * 2 Beer 48 17 
“ NN..88 7 b  senesonsd 58 224 
ee i | eee 78 30 
“ AA. 8; * .-96 825 
Lawrence. LL . .26 o Wamsutta, 8T..40 12 
= Bae soe --50 224 
« XX "p6 sh 78 824 
si XXX.40 9% ” --89 35 
Langley, A ....86 7% " -.99 BT 
aa 78 6 a -108 40 
 , eeeen 3-4 ot Wachusett eevee 36 8 
Laconia. B BE —f * = — acces 30 7% 
$ ee a ..40 11 
7 ‘Games 8-4 21 eC séEAawe'd 48 13 
a 4-4 24 





CORSET JBANS. 





ATMOFY ....0002000-- 8 Kearsarge sateen. %% 
Androscoggin sat. 84 Lawrence.......- 84 
Canoe River...... 69 Naumkeag sateen 4% 
Clarendon........ 64 Pepperell blee.... 89 
Indian Orch. Imp. 74 Rockport ........ 7 
Laconia joneneee 8 
s 
STRIPES 
American ..... 93@10 Lewiston AA.. —@1l4 
Amoskeag . -11 @114/Otis BB 91@10 
- fancy —(@1% Thorndike A. 1140 12 
Columbian.... —@ 9% * ll @114 
Hamilton ..... —@124 Uncasville A..— @ 9 
DENIMS 
Amoskeag ........-17 ‘Otis, BB.......... 14 
I « -nssecseee 9 ‘Pearl River...... 16 
Col’mb’ Oe ONS... BF Wie esececesccees 64 
XXX brn a Warren sea caeeee 15 
Otis ccacceccesee) “~ "bese coos. 16 
PRINTS. 
Albion .......esee- 6 Manchester ........ 7 
AmPtIEER. 220000000 64 Merrimack, D...... 7 
Allen’s fancy......- 6% Mallory.......cece.. 7 
Arnold’s...... ..- 7 | errr a | 
ee ETE CO a 7 
Dunnell’s checks... 64 Richmond’s . . 6 
Garner’s.....-. ..... — Simpson’ ssolid bik.. 64 
Gloucester.........- 63 Sprague’s......... _— 
SS aa 64'Southbridge........ 64 
Haniilton..........- 64) Washingtuo........ = 
Lancaster ........ .. 5! Windsor, fancy..... 7 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... 10g Manchester ... 
BM Risccnceccceess 104 Mohawk 
GlASROW occccccccee 10 Renfrew 124 
Gloucester......... Le White M’f’gCo. cipit0 
Lancaster.........- 103 “ Fancy..10$ 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton........... v |Langley, B......... 
Boast snnicis - Massac husetts, e- 9 
OW. ccccoccccccce 
Laconia....... $ Pepperell .......... 
Lyman, H........+- OTE. Bo... ccesees 9 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 5 Methuen, os. 15 
= ‘44 ASA... 18 
sid , on 164 a, EE s 
” Decces 154 Pearl River....... 17 
“ nese i Pemberton, AA.. 15 
” Bicans 134 Bocce ae 
” Bisceee 13 95 
on Bevedes 124 Swift River....... % 
Cordis, AAA....33 17 \Thorndike, A ee 10 
« "ACE....32 16 | _ eee 10 
“ No. 1...32 18 |Willow Brk.,No.1 164 
Hamilton, ar... , Wa MEncans sad 164 
o Bal coccccvese 3 
Lewiston, A....36 , | 
CHECES 
Caledonia, XX 12 Parks Mills, No. 50.11 
“< « =. u | 60.124 
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Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts., 
New York. 


HOLIDAY 


DISPLAY 


TOYS, DOLLS, AND FANCY GOODS 


IN OUR NEW EXTENSION, WHICH GIVES 
OVER 


115,000 Square .Feet 


IN WHICH TO TRANSACT BUSINESS. 
FOR THE SELECTION 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


WE OFFER UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES, 
Probably the Largest Variety and Stock in the City, 
from low to finest grades 
Our Pook Department is very large 
Pee Gilt, and Leather Goods Assortment Un- 
valed. 


New Doll Room. 


EXTRAORDINARY ASSORTMENT. 


We invite the children, accompanied by their pa. 
rents or guardians, to visit our old friend, Santa Claus, 


Toy Catalogue. 


Giving a full list of be mall Presents, with Illustra- 
tions and Prices. Sent by ma a receipt of 15 centa, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311; GRAND ST.; 
50, 61, AND 68 ORCHARD STREET; 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 


ISIAN 
ARISIAN 2 Cco., 


8 WEST 14TH ST., ® RUE DE CLERY, 
NEAR FIFTH AVE., PARIS, 
IMPORTERS, 


ARE OFFERING THIS WEEK, AT GREATER 
REED DOWN PRICES, 
EXCLU SIVE NOVELTIES 


IN FRENCH BONNETS AND ROUND 
HATS AND BONNETS AND HATS 
of our own make. 


UNTRIMMED RONNETS AND HATS 
STRICH PLUMES AND TIPS. 


The Finest French Flowers for Millinery 
and Dress Garnitures, 

BRIDAL GARNITURES AND VEILS, 
PLUSHES, VELVETS, AND SATINS, 
of the finestajuality and in great variety. 
MILLINERY ORNAMENTS, 
JARDINIERE PLANTS, 

AND MANY ma Pat ah VARIETIES OF 

L. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
N. B.—“Artificial Flower Guide,” sent free on ap- 


JONES’ 


ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY 


BAZAR. 


Price, postage paid, 15c. per Number; 60c. a Year. 
Issued December Ist, 1881. 


Stories by eminent Avthors, Poems and Art Articles, 
Home Decorations, Little Folky's Friend cca 
and Cooking Recipes, Fashions for the Winter. 

















Special Inducement with this Number 
SEND FOR TERMS AND PREMIUM LIST. 


Published by 0. JONES, 


175 Eighth Avenue, New York. 








’ 
MITTENS,EDGINGS,EMBROIDERY &c.s 
Samples of this Silk and an Illustrated Book 
of Rules for using the same sent on receipt 
of aScent stamp. Address 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mase. 


tention 
fect sati 











ESTABLISHED 1849. 


JONES. 


Winter and Holiday Novelties. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Costumes, 


WRAPS, CLOAKS, AND FURS, 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC. 


NEWEST STYLES. 


Out-of-town residents are spectally invited to give 
their attention to our new des: 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS SEASON, 





Mail Orders receive Wousually prompt.at= 
and extra care wil 


be used that per- 


sfaction is obtained. 








SILKS anp SATINS, A — anp CLOAKS. 
DRESS GOODS. a a o + aad SUITS. 


o 
MILLINERY. o “a Fancy Goons. 
r.) o 
Domestics. c o UNDERWEAR 
_ a o — 
LINENS. o o LACES. 
— o o — 
ro) e 
‘oo JONES --. 
+ a 








Eighth “Avenue, corner Nineteenth 8&t,| 





New } York City. | 
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Lace Curtains, 


x x 
a o 
- JONES .- 
° 0 

SHOES. Oo o Cutlery. 
—_ o 0 —_ 

Upholstery. 0 0 CrocKERY. 
_ 9 a) _— 

FURNITURE, 0 o GLASSWARE. 

o © 


Cc A OQ REFRIGERATORS. 
o (9 


Carpets, Rugs, ETC. V Hovussrunn’c Goons, 


35 Distinct Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


JONES 


WM. ESTER & 60., 


IMPORTERS OF SKINS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS, 


SE AL DOLMANS, SACQUES, SILK GARMENTS, Etc. 





wee th Be” JO N ES 


___ NEW YORK. 


4 West {4th Street, New York. — 


LACE CURTAINS 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT EVER 
SHOWN, CONSISTING OF REAL BRUSSELS, SWISS, 
CLUNY, AND ANTIQUE. ALSO EMBROIDERED 
SATIN, WITH ANTIQUE AND CLUNY INSERTIONS. 
THE NEW MADRAS, CABUL, AND VELOURS (IN 


COLORS) 


FROM A RECENT AUCTION. 


5,000 PAIRS 


ONE DOLLAR 


PER PAIR TO THE FINEST IMPORTED. 
WILL BE CLOSED OUT AT ABOUT HALF PRICE. 


Sheppard Knapp, 


_—_ Sixth Avenue and 13th 5t.,N Y 


© \JANAMAKEE s BROWN | 


Clothing for Men orBeys ) 


PHILADELPHIA 5 | 


If you want to buy f 


' 


B either Teady-made or made 
Sto order, do not fail to f 
‘ pond for our Catalogue 





Vii il 


LARGEST T abu 
- IcHOUS Ean At 


} 
RICA « 





FASHION DRAPERY 


Is the chongest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 


FOR SALz BY 








1 Price 90 cts. a Yard. land by au First- 


shih siti gg inches wide; Satin finish both|c’ass Dealers 
aye nas, vern Oe heavy ; iad taped, eroug ness the 


ie G3 hha shades; te em 
3: FO MON'S SONS. [all mod I. su Ps 
b to om nation. 
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A eekly Market Review. AAY AND STRAW. 


Por the week ending. Friday. December 2nd, 1881.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Uhoice. 
Santos, Choice to Beat : 
Java. oe 
Mocha........ 
Maracatho 
Laquayra. 


ah as wae ieeaed 
Young Hyson habitats 
Japan. waned 

0 eee 


A seseerenees 


SUGAR, 
Raw.—Fair to vrime ' , 
Harp.—Cuat Loaf. 
Crashed... 
Powdered 
GRANULATED ..... 
Wuritr.—Standard re 
Extra «. 
YELI.OW.—Coffee 
Hirown, 


MOL ASSER. 


Girocery.... 
Parto Rieo.... 
New Orleans 


FISH. 
ym od (new) ver qtl 
rand Bank Coa, - 
Mackerel, No, 1, Mass 


Mackerel, No. 2, Mass...,..... 
Mackerel, No 8, Mass...,, 


vevesee 89Q@13 


aéeneen & @l3 


7 @s 
nikien 10 @134 


socceee Bid SE 
coeseee lO @IOh 


104(@ 104 
10 (ols 
. 
seeeee Bho OF 
naeee BRD BE 
soe THD BR 

. a7 


-27 @31 


sv eecese. 3 (88 


3 59 
coeereee (OR 
eeoegs HO (62 


Herring, per box... vt 16 @ — 2 
SALT, 
Turk’s Island, per bush.., -@ 36 
Meditorranean,.............-. — (@ 80 
iverpool, Fine, Ashton’s,,...,-— — @ $2 50 
Averpool, Fine, Higgins’s. —--—-@ 25 
Liverpool, Fine, Pheenix,......— — «oe 250 
Liver; ool, Fine, Washington’s,— — @ 1 50 
Liverpou!, Fine, other brands..— — @ 1 40 





GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 
Foor: 
Bour Mxtras.....c-ccscece $4 00 @ 85 bv 
"eer +» 82 @ 2B 
Superfine Spring, ......... 425 @ 485 
Btate Extra Brands 500 @ 5 6 
Western Spring W heat Ex 5 00 @ 600 
Minnesota Clear.... -- 600@ 7 40 
Minvesota Straight. 700 @ 70 
Spring Wheat Patents. 63 @ 8 BO 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 525 (@ 5 60 
Ex Amber. Ind. 0., Mich. 665 @ 6 50 
(bio Round Hoop Extra 63 @ 4 60 
White Wheat Ex..9.,Ind. 615 (@ 680 
Double Extras Ohio. Ind, 660 @ 7 00 
Bt. Loule Fancy Family... 630 @ 635 
Bt. Louts Vouble Extras.. 60 @ 6 0 
&. Louls Triple Exteas.... 700«@ 7 W 
Genessee Extra Brands... 600 @ 6 40 
Winter Wheat. Patents... 7 20 (@ 8 50 
White Wheat, Michigan... 610 @ 6 40 
coyramme Flour: 
NO. 2..00.. cisesceee 3OOW@ 445 
Balt.. Alex. ‘ Georgetown. 615 «@ 700 
Ric hmond Family... p TOO @ 7 20 


re Fiovr: 


Wtale....... rescmwienr Bae ea 
Pounsvivania ..,......-. 500@ 620 
Corns Meat: 
WG .cnccerccevccecce 850 @ 400 
Brandy wine Re 889 (q 85 
| eee ——@ 8 65 
GRAIN 
Wara' 
White. ete. 6 . | 87hq _ 
>. rere SS <a 
rT err ree 143 (@ 144 
Coun: 
Mixed... -— 62 @—? 
Yellow... oe +08 seeecee —-Tl@a—_7? 
White, No. %.. -Tr2 @ 723 
Oats: 
White a - 519q@ — 52 
CRTCBMO 000 ce cece ccccccces — 4 «@ — 5O 
Néw York Sha 495 
Bre. 
0) 0 Ree ere 103 @ 1 03% 
Pennsylvania — @ ‘ss 
BEANS: 
Medinuns.. 06. cee eens . 300 (@ 3 05 
Marrows.... $45 @ 3 50 
icinean Git betimanaeire 315 @ 8 2 
Peas: 
Green, 1881. ®# bbl......... 165 @ 170 
Southern Black Eve, # 2 
push, bay 835 @ 340 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 
Mess, New..... <esegenne #18 25 «@ 18 50 
Extra Prime..,.,..... . 16 0 @ — — 
DINERS TEOTR.. ... congevenys 18 0) @— — 
FamMbly....e sovcscecccccce 18 75 «@ 19 00 
BACON: 
Short Cleag .,. — ~a@-— 
Long Clenr....-.665 see — DHA — WE 
Bhort Rib,...... eeadee ween — 9@— 9 
CuT Meats: 
nen Haz ns — Ri@ — 133 
B. .cccese —- y@-—-—— 
bebenaenwao's —-13@—-— 





Vani $18 50 @819 50 
. 19 © @ ®@ 00 
ILLES 21 00 «@ 22°00 
ceoseeee EO @ 8g 
ae 25 2 00 

= ++. 34 00 

c ceceese se ie 00 
er ee: 





a9 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








anny per 100 Ibs,.......... — 5 @ — % 
yet 3 saber ver 100 oe. 16 @ 110 

«ee — 10 @ — 85 

ben Bear * a -— 0 @— BD 
Long Rye Straw, “ “* — 5 @— % 
short Rye Straw, “ “ — 5 @— @ 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET 


NEW BUTTER. 


State Creamery, fair to cnoice.........33 (@42 


State Dairy, pails and tubs............35 @36 
State Dairy. tubs.inferior....... o «+++ 08d (80 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... WO M32 
Western, Factory, fair to clroice....... 18 @26 
CHEESE. 
Miate, Feats. Ghee «0c cvsccccencces 124:@123 
Good to prime..... Nethaeacdaaeel 10y@ 11 
Fair to pwood,........... sala Gast V4(a10g 
Ohio factory, fiat fine coe: coccsee™™ @— 
Flat, good to prime............ sceeeelO @Il 
Skimmed creamery............ eenecs 6 @%y 
Full-skimmed factorv...... .........- 24@38 


EGGS 


Long Islaud New Jersey. and uear-by 30 «36 


State and Pennsvivama. .. .......... 30 (a3z 
Western and Canadian.,............. 28 (030 
LARD. 

Western, per 100 Ibs cveeveell 47§@11 50 
Gd d «1 xaawanceehvndedawacsae — — il 4 
SS Sey Ree «+---11 70 @i1 85 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys. dry pieked............ — 13 @— 16 
Spring Chickens, eee 13 ‘@— 16 
BE RESET OS — 12 @— 18 

State and Western...... -— 9 @— 10 
NR 3 i cc nhrtiwer dita aeedeie — 14 @— 15 


VEGETABLES. 
Cucumbers, L. 1., per 100., 
Onions, per bbl... coe 
Celery. per doz, Seeeeene 
Sweet Potatoes per _ * * alos 400 @ 5 00 
Keets, L, 1., per 100 bunches, .. 2 00 @ 2 25 
Cabbaze, he Sy eae 8 00 16 00 
Cauliflower, Jersey and L. 1., bbl. 1 00 @ 7 00 
Egg Plant, per bbl....... - 1580@Q1 7 
Turnips, White. per 100 bunches. 3 00 @ 4 00 
furnipes, Russia, per bbl......... 2 BO 1@ 3 25 
Potatoes, new, &, L., perbbl..... 2 50 @ 3 00 
Potatoes, new, Jersey, per bbl.. 2 25 @ 2 50 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Grapes, Concord, Up River, p. 1b 3@ 7 


Grapes. State Delawares, per lb.. 74@ 8 
Plume, Norfolk.damson, per bbl. 6 00 @ 6 50 


1 25 @ 1 50 
--. 225 @ 2 50 


Plums, Green Gage, —_— Rescue 9 00 @10 00 
Apples, Greenings, double head, 

per bbl Serre eee rr eo..--.. 800 @ 8 50 
Apples, North Spy single 

ee eee oe 250 @ 3 OO 
Apples, Fall Pippin, per bbl. . 2 00 @ 3 00 
Apples, Baldwins, oer bbl........ 3 00 @ 3 50 
Pears, cooking, per bbl......... 2 00 « 3 00 
Pears, Seckels, per bhi.... . 400 @ 600 

DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples. Sliced, State. .......... — Ga— 63 
Peaches, Peeled. ... vevecveem™ 22 (— 2% 
Peaches, Unpeeied.............. @— iz 
Blackberries Wa niathho — LI@— 13 
CATTLE MARKET. 

Beer Sines: 

City Dresved... ......cceccece — 8 @— 10% 

We-tern Dreassed..............— 5 @— 
Live SHeec: ° 

Wetherys.. nein” eee © 
Live Lampe 

Fair to prime.......00--ceeee — F @— 10 
DRESSED CALVES 

Jersey pre. .......eseeeeeee — 5§@ 9 

DOIN. vcucewnndseeena es — 4@— 48 
Live CALVES: 

Mount Holly, choice .. ...... — ll @— 12 

ee errr — §%Q— 9 
Hoce, DRFSsED: 

State, per 100 Ibs, . iaccmmnel #6 65 @ 7 OO 

City $0 bebaneetenee —_--—- @-— — 
ies, State, Western. 100 Ibs.. 5 75 @ 6 75 
a - 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
ae ae Per fun 

Soluble Pacific Guano,.... &— — @4 00 


Listers’ Stand. Supe rphieaphate. .87 00 @40 00 


Ammoniated Dis’d Bone .82 00 (@35 00 
* U.S. Phosphate. . 22 00 30 50 
* Ground Bone..,......... 31 00 @: 33 50 
« Crescent Bone.... ...... 29 00 (231 00 


« Potato Fertilizer........45 00 @48 00 
06 Tobacco Fertilizer.......47 00 @50 00 
« Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...32 00 @35 00 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Homestead Superphosphate 


(\iehigan Carbon Works) 40 Ov 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Mattield Fertilizers (in lote less 
“than car-load.......+0+seeees 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load _— 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Be ove Suaperphos 
phate, per 2,000 ~.. acazes® 85 00 
Baugh’s Twenty five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per ERED. . ccnanes 25 00 
Baugh’s W arranted Pure Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 )bs.....,. pa 85 00 
y E sort Bone, per 2, 
a Pesce ® (488 0 
Allen's Phosphate........------ 85 UO @88 00 
Soluble Marine Guano......--- .45 00 (@48 00 
Guano, Peru’ n, rectified, 9. 9.70p.¢. & 00 @70 00 
Standard } . Mot 
ping annie deme £2 00 (@54 00 
Rone, ground fine, average......29 00 @0 00 
* dissolved, cige ee = o— = 
German Potash ae 
Plaster, Per Pat 000 Ihe) 7 @ 8 b 
Mouriate o 80 p. ¢.), per 
WT ceo ahatageee -. 1 634@ 1 65 
Sulphate of Ammonta, ‘per 100 Ibs. 437 @480 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 3M @36 
cents fur Pot 


“ASHES — We sui —@by 
and —@3 for 











of all kinds ip great variety; and also many Novelties 
in MUSICAL FANCY ARTICLES, suitable for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO. 


680 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
___ MUSICAL BOXFS CAREFULLY REPAIRED. 
SEE THE 


CABINETTOS. 





PLAY EVERYTHING. 
OSE CAN PLAY 


CALL AND SEE THEM AT T 

MEC (Me a ORGUIVETTE COMPA- 
N¥’s WARERO 5,831 Broadwa 

between 12th and 3th Streets, New York. 


BEATTY’S ORGANS, | 27 Sto 


. ocemsbe’ 8, 1881. 





aes 











—_—SE=S 


TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS, 
The National PERANCE f Society and Publication 
Souse has peblished over 900 varieties of publica- 
tions, bearing every phase of the temperaace 
question, from t pens Zz over Le a amr writers, 
The es ing are among the publ cation 
NDAY-sCHOOL L IMiCARIES. | 


Rex Ringgold’s Seaool 
Bread and Beer 










SETTERS 


ht a et pats ps etn edneeele 


SRRSKKSSSASHE 


worer) 


IBLIC ATIONS. 
itty Illustrious Ab- 
Pungay. lzmo, 276 
vings. A book for 
WE OC GD GRID, cncansnscsccsapcovcsane 








chardson, M. dD. r. 50 
Taike © i Fe ~mperance. ioe ” Tos j Paver. 
panel Far a h vn , eae “contains ten 
ions an i ta ks "he this eminent divine..... 25 
The Sanday-se hook Cencert, 16mo, 224. 
Containing a Concert Oxercises and Dia 
I TO is i, sn rn nntinanbirn elon ood as 25 
Alcohol ana Hygiene. An Elementary 
Lesson-Book for Se ool. 12m0, 234 pp. By 
Julia Colman, author of “The Catechi- sm © on 
Alcohol,” “Juvenile Temperance Manual.’ 60 
Evangelistic Temperance Work. i2iao, 
40 pp. By Mrs. 8. M. " _ RS aS 10 


U nfermented Win 
Kerr, M.D., F.R.S. needle ‘ 10 
Nationa 1 Temperance ¥ aes 1SS2... 10 


and fail of Sree pom facts, figures, and statisti cs. 


THE YOU THS TI TEM PERANCE BANNER, 
A four-page illustrate’ paper tor Sunday-schor is. 

Temperance Organizations, and Families, with choice 
reading from the best writers for chil ire nand youth. 
Filled with Stories, Aneedotes, ard Exer- 
cises, Illustrations, Puzzier, Music, etc., ete. Pub 
lished MonTHiy at 25 cents per 3 year single copies. 
Only 12 cents per 3 year when four or more copies are 
sent to one address. SEMI-MONTHLY for 40 cents sin- 
gle copies. 24 cents each when four or more are 
taken. WEEKLY for 75 cents single copies. 50 centa 
each bm fourand upward are sent to cne address. 

Send for 

5: N. oFFARn’ Rubtiching sqm, 

Now York. 





,10 Sets Reeds, 
only $00. Pianos, $125 up. Rare Holida ay I ts. 
Ready. Write orcall on BEATTY. Washingjon, N J. 


ADVERTISING IN RHODE ISLAND. 


THE EVENING PRESS, Best paper in 
Providence. THE MORNING STAR. Py id 
morning circulation in the state. THE SUNDAY 
STAR, “The best Sunday paper cver published in 
the state.’ tan. —_ Pawtucket Chronicle. 

Send for vipeNe per and advertising rates. 

PROVID NCE PRESS CO., Provipence, R. I. 


WEDDING RECEPTIONS 
PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 


Ice Creams, fcoe Charlotte de Russe. 
Oo Store, Jellied Game. oned Tur- 
orn Mottoes. ridal and Fancy 

es, Flowers, etc.. etc. 


Also as. Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass 
and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.-Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


1788, BACON PIANOS. 128 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd st., 
New Yerk, 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
c atalegues by mail on application. 


_ TVRRGHEEN DECORATIONS. 


EMBLEMS, LETTERS. BANNERS, and 
PATENT FOU NDATION for Festoons 
for the i eetinn of CHURCHE* and 
RESIDENCES. PRICE REDUCED. 
LARGER DISCOUNTS. Illustrated 
Catalocues sent free. 


C. A. WARREN, 


Watertewn, Conn. 
For SOLDIERS, 


widows, fathers, mothers oF 
ds yet entitied. Pensions given 
we, eye or rupture, varicose 
Thousands of pension- 

led to INCREASE and 
PS procured for invent- 
ore. Soldiers land. warrants procured, bought 
and sold. Soldiers and heirs apply for your 
rights atonce. Send @stamps for Pension and 
Bounty laws, blanks and inatructions. Fees fixed 
by law. Wecan refer to SH. Cele of Pensioners 


ong yy Address 
& U.S.Claim Atty’ "bs Leck wshnugeon DO 








now exist. 





PENSION: 











ort 


j, alt Ordiners Conversation, 
&e., Through the Teeth te “he 
Won 






WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 
PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


Wilber’s Cod-Liver oil ih ond Line. Per- 
LA = ery ey r bas sue exded, , 2 


tions of SO eeal prof mal 
1 and guc. 
ay - Pio t fe he taste and its — in } urg Com- 


‘Suny y per ons 

owe cases, : ya ey A 

ac, » beet tfrel: by < prepa- 

ration. "Be gen the uine. Manufactured 

only by A.B. Chemist, Sold by all 
Gruggist. 


For Magazines 
and Nowspapers. 


ague for 1882, 
club. 
all prominent 
periodicals, American 
and foreign. 
tf” We make the impore 
of English, French, and 
German M igazine 3 a spe 






tives 





clalty. Note the prices: 
Per Year 


Harper's Magazine... ............... £8 46 
Century Magazine... 

London Times, weekly 
IMustrated Loudon News............. 
unch, with Almanac.................. 
Saturday Review, or Spectator 

Cornhill, or Temple B Bar. 
Revue des Deux Mondea 
Other periodicals at simil 

32 LIBRARIANS and MaNaGeRs of hoor CLUES ang 
READING ASSOCIATIONS are particularly requested to 
notice this. 

i Send for our Full Catalogue, giving club prices 
on nearly two theusand magazines and news papers. 
Free to any address. A. H. ROFFE & CO., 
11 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


JHE _NATIONAL LIBERATOR, 
cae it 












rates. 








An Illustrated PROHIBITION woke 


At 50c. a Year. On Trial 8 weeks, 10c. 


Gor, St. John: The ple of Kansas stand by ‘The 
Liberator.— Miss pees E. Willard: Your paper wila 
do the cause grest good.-J_N.Stearns: Gladto nee yOu 
make such a good prohibition paper.—James Black: le 
is doing glorious work; I rejoice at its success. Rew 
H. A. Thompson, D.D.: It has a clesr ring,and gives ney 
‘inseund. Hundreds similay encersements. 
te emperance paper in the world; sworn week~ 
ly vireulation over 10,000; 1s columns solid rending; 
temperance-worker’s portrvit in every issue; elecan t 
enper. Send forit Stamps rec'd. Mention this paper, 
Direct, R. W. Nelson, 106 weanie-ss. Chicago, Da, 


UTICA HERALD--Daily and Weekly. 


COMPLETE IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 





The Leading Newspaper of Central 
Northern New York. 


ang 


REPRESENTS THE year DAIRY AND HOP 
ST 


ADDRESSES A MILLION PEOPLE 
Daily, $8.00 a Year; Weekly, $1.50,in Advance 


Advertising Rates Low tor Circulatien. 
ELLIS H. ROBERTS & C)., Urica, N. tab 


PATENTS 


We continue to act asSolic:'ors for Patents. Caveats, 
Trade Marks, Copyrights. etc., for the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, E ngland, France, Gerinany, etc. We 
have had thirty-five years’ experience, 
Patents obtained through us are noticed in the Sct- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN. . This large and splendid illus- 
trated weekly paper,$3.20a year,shows the Progress 
of Science, is very interesting, and has an enormous 
circulation. Address MUNN & CO., Pat ent Solici- 
tors, Pub’s. of SCIENTIFIC A MERICAN, 27 27 Park Row, 
NewYork. Hand book about Patents free. 


DO YOU WANT 
an Excellent_Home Sowenayer and Live 
Western Journal 


The Detroit Post and Tribune 


leading Michigan paper and just the one you 
Aang you desize to know about the affairs of that 
prosperous state. Subscription ort ce peryear: Daily, 
$10; Tri-weekly, §5; Weekly, 50. Circulation ot 


hy, 49,000. 
bb 3 advertising medium in the West. Write for 








rates. Very liberal poceiemne = and commissions to 
Write for agents’ cir 
_s Pr OST AND TRIBU NE. Detroit, Mich. 


(Mention this paper.) 





“A PLEASURE TRIP.” 


f CONVINCINS you .— Se. 
WEERLY, ROVELIST 19 the “Fest Stirs 











reorn'? 
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Iusurance, 
CASH- SURRENDER VALUES. 


WHEN the hol der of of a life policy applies 
to the company for a cash-surrender value, 
be is usually surprised to find that itis much 
less than the amount which he has paid for 
premiums. He is very likely to tax the 
company with illiberality and with the at- 
tempt to take advantage of his necessities 
by withholding from him moneys which he 
considers justly due him. ‘‘ The company 
has had the use of my money for all these 
years,” he argues, “and has sustained no 
loss, and the least they could properly do 
isto return my money, without interest.” 
A company may really exercise the utmost 
liberality toward the policyholder, and yet 
he will consider his treatment harsh and 
unjust, and will inveigh without ceasing 
against the company for what he calls ‘‘ de- 
frauding him of his just rights.” 

The average policyholder seems to have 
no conception of the value of insurance 
and what it costs the company to give it 
where the policy has not proved a loss. 
In fire insurance no policyholder would 
dream of sskipg fora return of the whole 
or any portion of his premium because the 
year bad expired and his property had not 
been destroyea. He would not feel that he 
had paid his premium without receiving 
due sonsideration for it. He knows that, 
although liis house has not burned, other 
pecople’s houses have, and that his money 
hus been used by the company to pay or 
help to pay the losses which have been 
sustained under policies other thau his own. 
He paid his money for protection, and be 
vot it. He is just as well satistied with his 
bargain after the year has expired as be 
was When he made it. He recognizes the 
tuct that insurance bas just as much value 
to the man whose house sti!l stands as 
to him who gazes on the blackened ruins 
of his home or place of business, and thank, 
God for the institution of insurance, by 

vVhich his burden is distributed over the 
willing shoulders of his fellows, so that the 
load which would have crushed him to the 
ground is so lightened by being spread 
over the many that no one is conscious of 
any material inconvenience. Now, what 
is true of fire insurance is equally true of 
life insurance. Death strikes here and 
there, and the company has to pay its losses 
out of the premiums paid by members who 
have not died. 

If life insurance were conducted upon 
the same plan as fire insurance, and the 
contracts limited to a single year, or if the 
contracts extended over life, an increasing 
premium being «agreed upon with each 
successive year, to cover the increased risk of 
death with the advancing age of the insured, 
a life policy would have no more claim to 
a surrender value than an expired fire 
policy; for in both cases the insurance 
rendered would have been a full equivalent 
for the premium paid. The life policy 
differs from the fire policy in this. The 
life policy has a fixed annual premium, 
which does not increase as the insured 
grows older and risk of death increases. 
The life premium is, as it were, averaged 
over life. Jt is more than the insurance is 
worth at first, and less than it is worth 
at the higher: aves of life. The excess 
during the early years of the policy is 
heid in reserve by the company, to meet 
the deficiency of later years. When a 
policy is offered for surrender, the com- 
pany cannot return all the premiums which 
have been paid 


, either with or without in- 
terest. It has not those premiums on hand, 
as avery large portion of them has been 
paid out to meet death-claims arising under 
other policies. All that it has on hand is 
what is left of the premiums paid after 
charging the policyholder with his equila- 
ble share of the death-losses sustained 
since the issue of his policy. This deduc- 
tion represents the value of “ix insurance 
to date, and what remains of hix premiums | 
after the deduction has been made is the 
legal or reserve value of his policy. 

The reserve value of a policy is not a 
matter involving any room for difference of 
opinion. li is calculated according to 
given standards of interest and mortality 
and is arrived at by an exact mathematica} 
computation. There is, however, a wide 





Gifference of opinion ss tq, what portion 


of this full or reserve value should be given 
to the insured asa cash surrender value. The 
practice of the various companies exhibits 
wide differences in this respect. Some are 
more liberal than others; but all know that 

there is an imperative necessity for more or 
less of a deduction from the full reserve, 
by way of a surrender charge, when a 
policy is purchased at the request of the 
policyholder. The reason for thisis is two- 
fold. Too great liberality would be offer 

ing a powerful inducement to healthy mem- 
bers to withdraw upon slight temptation. 
If ahealthy man could at his option de- 
mand the full reserve value of his policy 
in cash, he would be likely to do so upon 
any occasion when he might be short of 
money or upon the mere whim of the 
moment. He would say: ‘‘I get all my 
policy is worth, and even more than it is 
worth if ] am, as I think, a particularly 
healthy man. [can probably get another 
policy uext year or next month, if I want 
to; and I will then be just as well off 
as if I had kept my original policy.” 
Policyholders in impaired health would, 
however, take a different view of the mat- 
ter, and the ability to convert the policy 
into cash at its full reserve value would 
offer little or no temptation to them even 
under circumstances of extreme need. 
They would know that the policy had for 
them a real value far in excess of the re- 
sesve computed upon the assumption that 
their expectation of life was up to the 
average of other men of the same age, and 
they would make every exertion to retain 
theif policies. The result would be that 
the company would be constantly subject to 
a weeding out process, by which the vitality 
of its members would be more and more 
reduced below the average, aud the death- 
rate would soou become excessive, Per- 
sisting members would tind the coat of 
their insurance and the solvency of the 
company much impaired, if not destroyed, 
A reasonable surrender charge operates as 
a bar against this weeding-out process, and 
also compensates the company for any loss 
sustained by the withdrawal of more than 
ordinarily healthy lives at their own op- 
tion. Another reason for surrender charge 
lies in the fact that a life insurance com- 
pany’s assets have to be invested for long 
terms in order to secure the most favorable 
returns. An excessive liberality in regard 
to cash-surrender values would be liable to 
cause much isconvenience and loss to the 
company, owing to a ‘‘run” upon it in 
periods of great financial depression, and 
must, therefore, be guarded against by the 
exercise of « wise discretion. 

It is impossible to fix upon a rule which 
would accurately determine the deduction 
which should in all cases be made from the 
reserve when a policy is purchased by the 
company. Itshould not be a uniform per- 
centage of the reserve, for, as a policy 
grows older, the compauy can safely give a 
larger percentage of the reserve usa sur- 
render value. The best of our American 
companies are accustomed to give from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent. of the reserve 
as a cash-surrepder value where the policy 
is young aud the insured is in the prime of 
life; but as bis policy grows in value and 
approaches maturity it is usual to allowa 
surrender value ranging from seventy-tive 
to ninety, or in extreme cases even one 
hundred per cent. of the reserve. It is to 
be remembered that the company cannot 
claim the right to cancel a policy; and, since 
the option rests entirely with the insured, 


it is not only the right, but the duty 
of the company to prescribe just and 
reasonable conditions upon those who ask 
to be released from the full performance of 
their contracts, at the risk of injuring the 
prospects of their fellow-members. Policy- 
holders should not condemn a company for 
what seems to them a niggardly settlement 
upon the surrender of a policy, without 
first ascertaining what the reserve value 
really is and then giving fair considera- 
tion to the reasons which require the reser- 
vation by the company of a just and rea- 
sonable surrender charge. 
ee . 

TE United Fire Underwriters in Amer- 
ica met for the first time in this city, 
op November 16th, and held a session luast- 
ing several days. It was unanimamsly 
voted a success, and a much larger ugtend- 
ance will in all probability attest its pop- 
ularity at the next annual meeting. My. 
A. Louden Snowden, of Philadelphia, was 
elected president of the Ua 4 for (he 
ensuing year’. dive 








INSURANCE LEGISLATION. 


As the various state legislatures meet and 
proceed to create and annul laws, the usual 
crop of insurance legislation may be expect- 
ed. There is nothing more pleasing to the 
average legislator than .to meddle with 
matters far beyond his comprehension, and, 
of course, the Winter will not be allowed 
to pass without some effort on the part of 
these statesmen to legislate on insurance 
affairs. We do not deny that there is 
room for legislation in this matter. Far 
from it. We could suggest a number of 
measures that would be of great benefit, 
and would cheerfully welcome any honest, 
rational effort to establish a sound and 
practi¢al system of insurance laws; but we 
do enter our protest against the actions of 
these unfledged politicians, who advocate 
and pass measures affecting insurance 
when they are ignorant of the first rudi- 
ment of the business and of the effect 
which their own acts will have thereon. 
This class of legislators is dangerous, but by 
no means to be feared as much as that 
other class, composed of shrew4, intelligent 
lawyers, generally the paid attorneys of 
powerful and unscrupulous corporations, 
who stop at nothing where their own in- 
terests or those of their patrons are con 
cerned. The business of insurance is a 
specially inviting one to these harpies and 
they will bear watching. It is possible 


that, by the combined energy of reputable 

companies and their policyholders, some 

excellent insurance laws may be passed 

during the coming Winter; or, at any rate, 

some unwise measures defcated. 
I 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tue whole brood of co-operative life 
insurance companies in Pennsylvania 
seems to be greatly distressed for breath 
just now. State authority is yrappling by 
tbe throat some of these frandulent con 
cerns, avd we hopethey wil] not stop chok- 
ing them until the entire batch is destroyed, 
soul and body, root and brinch. It is 
strange they iave beeu suffered to livea 
single day. Such base wholesale cheating 
and stealing as is practiced by these swind- 
ling concerns was never seen before in any 
civilized community. “top it. 

..Thousands of ** commuters” ou rail- 
roads leading out of this and other cities 
arein the daily habit of jumping on and 
off the cars when they are moving, and 
otherwise breaking the rules by standing 
on the platform, etc. All such who are 
holders of accident policies of insurance 
should remember that, bya recer.t decision 
of the Supreme Court of Iowa, they cannot 
recover a cent of insurance in case of 
accident.. It is not safe to break rules or 
laws, it a good standing ip court is desired. 


.It is said that the Paris agency of 
the Equitable Life Insurance Company, of 
this city, under the able management of 
the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., is meeting 
with great success, resulling ipa rapidly 
increasing business. The organization of 
the Equitable in Europe is now complete 
and the company is doing a good work in 
popularizing abroad the American methods 
of conducting the business of life insur- 
ance. 





ON SURAN( CE. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 

Assets, Jab. ist, 1881, as ascertained by 


Examining Commissione rs of Mas- 
sechusetts, Ohto, and New Jersey.. 





Liabilities, as stated by same......... - $1,911,433 85 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard.. 3,815,382 08 
Surplus by New York Standard........ 5,988,905 05 


All policies non-forfettable after second year 
low expenses; large dividends declared and paid 
every year since organization ; ample surplus; sur- 
render values most liberal; losses promptly ad- 
justed and pald. . 
OFFICERS: 
THEO. MACKNET, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vico-Pres’t. 
EDWARD L. DUBBINS, Sec’y. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, N. \. 
p= pate im. 99 COUR. .cccccccvcced 
rves for all liabilities. . 
NEr SURPLUS 
Total Assets, Jan. int, 1881. suaseanes 2s 


B.S. WA Le OTT, Presidert, 
I. REMSEN | LA NE, Vice-Pres't and Sec’s. 





INSURANCE COMPANY. 





27 














CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE co. 


( New York, 100 Broa way. 
Ps  Suookive oe. Court an Monangee Sta, 
Buildings. 


06 Broadway, E. 





Reserve ‘for deotatindins 
Reserve ample ter all oti 





claims.. 
Capital 








. 81,346,195 69 
NET sumpigis. 
Special Reserve Fund... .§500, 


r 
286,38 b 
+,600.000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 500, O00 00 


Unallotted Surplus....... 806,185 77 1,306,135 77 


$3,938,7 19 4t 
Deduct for future decline (if 
any) in market values...... ___ 50,000 on 


Foeal Cc as Assets, January 
pS. sostcoss xb sptetecisn $3,888,719 43 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO, T. HOPE. Shy sident. 
H. H. LAMPOR ice-President. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISS HENRY B. HYDE, 


8. B. CHITTE NDEN, JNO 

WM. H. SWAN WILLIAM Bay CE 

HENRY C. BOWEN WELLINGTON \ CLAPP 

AURELIUS. B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M. VAIL JOHN PAINE. 

THEODOKE i HUSTED, RICHARD A. McCURDY 

WH. SWEL J 

D. 

WM 

Pane EB. CLAFLIN 

JOHN 

WM. L. 

Cc 





YRUS 4 
E. W. CORI TEs, J.D. VERMILYE, 
GEO. W. LANE, JACOB WENDELL. 
JAMES PRASER, JNO. F. SLATER, 
HIRAM RARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A P+ 
eee Secretary. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, 7% ice 
2A Sec. . Dep't. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agen 
. MOORE, Agency Man ager 
The largest amount —— TAfe Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 


WM, E. STEVENS, Secretary. 

. , Wrew . ve 
YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 
The yearly renewable policy is @ contract at vace 

gunpie! safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as lon 
as needed, at sctual curvent cost, each year by itself. 
Large ace uniulations in the hands of the company are 
thus rendered unnecessary and the policyholder never 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in 
surance. 

In this pte the dangers and detects of the old system 
are avoided and the protection ife insurance is 
offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as isa 
contract of fire insurance. 

: for Circulars, giving rates and full explana- 
tions. 


tar" GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 1 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 
Assets .. +. ++ + + + « $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities .. ec ececee 13,352,918 8S 
TotalSurplus..... . #2: 786,960 52 52 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
oo M. GIBBEN a lennsdneantsies 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Iisurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 


ESTABLISHED in 1850. 
BAFE, £1,757,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 

A 5 Agents wanted in some of the best 


Stat 
yy oy wanted in a. City and large Town 
Apply t to this Company. 





C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. H. STOKEs. Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 3.1L. HALSEY, Sec’ 


LIFE “MUI COMPANY 
OF PHILA DELEH IA. 
eacnece IN eS $7,467,181 38. 

0 re C. HUEY, President. 
URELY M TUAL. 
Annual ae of surplus. 


Policies non- .y~—¥ for their value. 
Insurance at net 


nts wanted. 
— a mir to STEPHENS, Vice-President, 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
201 BROADWAY, New Yerk. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 

Gilat Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. lat, 18281. 


hag EE 
e for Reinsurance.............. 
for losses 7 sdjustment 


Net Surplus. i 
1 
Policyholders in this Company ha mre 








Lergest Surplus of wean een the World, 


OFFICE 41 ond 43 WALL, STREET, 


tion under the Guaranties 
NEW YORK SAPEry Ww... 
THOS. F. Hee SOAR iemy 
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[he Twenty-first Annual Statement 


Or THE 


QUITABLE 


Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 





Amo NT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JaN. IsT 

DEBhee cocccvecnnce conesccecovosescscscosed $85,980,007 62 
INCOME. 

PPUGTRIMEEB, oc cccvccccceseccesessccccccccoses $6,832. 046 06 
i i cacccnuene Gughweeneese 1,773,706 61 
Net profit on Investments................ 120,047 76 
644,716,607 05 
end 

DISBURSEMENTS, 

Claims by Death and Matured Enudow- 
SE ascccccaetsucessvennseseesecesoasienns $2,507,564 84 

Divider ada, Surrender Values, and Ap 
RC i RS ERE SET -. 8,106,410 04 

Discounted Endowment and Matured 
ET PI, oc. scacuinneteneccenians 178,968 09 
Total Paid Policy holders Te 97 


Dividend on Capita 

Agencies and ( Reeendoshoass.” 
(ieneral Expenses............. 
State, County, and C ity Taxes 





Net Cass Assets, Dec. S1sT, 1880........ 688,400,844 08 
ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mortga gee onase 69,063,475 560 

U I PND ITED, «.< 0 cncosenccanesncease 2,613,501 00 


State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks 
authorized by the laws of the State of 
ET Wcccschunsoebebsinn: senenanneeted 
loans # cured by Bonds and Stocks oe 
Real Estate in New York and Boston 
and purchased under foreclosure 


8.067.422 47 
7,064,562 88 


6,358,368 69 





Cash on hand, in banks and other de- 

positoriea, on Interest and in transit 

since recel vec 9,188.007 23 
Due from “ot nts on account of Pre. 

miums suateanbedhdawaduredehdebubmanace 299,421 se 

638,400,844 02 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 

cont aeanannanhens 1,621,051 28 
Interest and Rents due and accrued 868,808 66 
it remlums due and tn process of collec- 

tion (leas premiums paid in aGvense, 

GONE) a ccoccgscceccsccesoccssencse 163,339 00 
Deferred PrenfMums...........0--.eeeeeees 650.550 86 
Total Assets, Dec. 3!,1 880.841, 108,602 39 

/TAL, LAABILITIES, Inc ludin legal re 

serve for reinsurance of all existing 

ks ct ccterevcteceinadedousondbeiients 81,890,908 da 
Total it ndivided Sarplas 89,228,204 a1 

Ww h belongs (as computed) to 
Polte fe sin general clas: . 4,045,064 21 

Of which belongs (an computed) to 
Policies in Tontine class....... 4,283,280 00 
Risks Assumed in 1880.... 835,1 70,805 00 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be declared, avaliable on settlement of next an- 
nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the Stateo New York. 

Ga. a’ PHIL iy 
J. G. VAN CISE 


; ACTUARIES. 





We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex 
amined the accounts and counted and examined in 
detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 

BENNINGTON F. RaNpOLpn, 
James M. Hatsten, Henry 8. TERse.t, 
Tuomas A. CUMMINS, JonN SLOANE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap 
pointed October 27th 1880,to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


Henry B. Hyde, John A. Stewart, . 
George D. Morgan, John D. Jones. 

George T. Adee Rob't Lenox Kennedy, 
Henry A Hurlbut, Chauncey M. Depew, 
Henry F. Spaulding, Benjamin Williamson, 
William H. Fogg. Henry M. Alexander, 
William A. Wheelock, William Walker, 
Parker Handy, Henry Day, 

William G. Lambert, FE. Boudinot C ‘olt, 
Henry G. Marquand, Thomas A. Biddle, 
James W. Alexander, George W. Carleton, 
Henry 8. Terbell, George G. Kellogg, 
Thomas 8. Young, José ¥ Navarro. 

Thomas A. Cummins, John J. Met ‘ook. 
Robert Bliss, 
Daniel D. Lord, 
James M a 


W. Whitewri nt, 
Stephen H. P' ilips, 
Samuel W. Torrey, 


Horace P« Charles G. Landon, 
Fdward w ye ambert, Samuel Holmes, 

B. F. Randolph, Theodore Weston, 

alanson Trask, Alexagdee . Irvin, 
John Sloane, De Witt Cu ler, 
Ashbel Green, rp ] Fitzge 


Samuel Borrowe, 
Henry V. Butler, 
George H. Stuart, 


William Bliss, 

Willtam Alexander, 

Samuel! G. Goodrich. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President. 

Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M. D., EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 
E. W. Scorr, Superintendent of Agencies. 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assarance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such {incontestable pol- 
icies wil be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfac- 
tery proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties in in 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or nlvety days, as bas been the eue- 
tom heretofor eng fe still peusl with other 
ec penieg 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York. JANUARY 267m, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1880. 

Pycentume on Mar'ne Risksfrom ist Jan 
850, to Jist December, 1480 
Premiame on Peietes not marked off 
lst January, | 


Total Mariue Premiums. 





Premiums marked off from 1st Jenuary, 
1880, to 8ist December, 1880 


. $4,141,087 80 


ovcccecccccoccccsoeces $2,071,238 98 , 


Returns of Pre 
moiums and Ex- 
.$873,113 94 


ba Company bas the following Assets— 
viz.: 


United States ahd State of New York 
Stock, City, peaks , and other Stocks.. 
Loans, secured by stocks and otherwise. 

Real Estate and eens due the Co 

RET RE 
Premium Notes end Bills Receivable. . 
Cash in Bank 


1,187,900 00 


Amount.. 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, tne first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ef the Company for the year end 
ing Slst December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. J HOKACE GRAY, 
CH ARLES S bE X NIB, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
Ww. 100) JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEW wis cU ALEXANDER V BLAKE, 
CHA RLES i RUSSELL, ROBT B. MINTU RN, 
JaME Low CHARLES H, MARSHALL, 
DA VID LA GEORGE W. LA NE, 
GOKDONW. Sunnaan, EDWIN D. MORGAN 
A. A. RAVEN OBERT L. STUART 
wm, STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE. SAMUEL WILLETS, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, WILLIAM BRYCE 
T E. DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG 
ROYAL PHEL ETER V. KING, 
THOMAS F. F. YOUNGS, THOMABB. CODDINGTON, 
HA ORACE K. THURBER, 
SOnN D TEWL. ETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice Pres't 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 
$5,141,224.47. 

rinct features of this Com BSU- 
LUTE Becu ITY. ECONOMIC ak MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
T £ BROSNAN, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 





1851. THE 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE. 
URELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a ——— unt entitled to 
parties te in distributions of surplu: 
Mass . non-forfetture applies to mall policies and 
a. the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED 
&. W. SOND, Pres. JOHN A. HALL, Seo 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
\ LIFE 
Ineurance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASBETS. 
$3, 423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. S. PARSONS, 
—— 
A. 8. WINCHESTER, 
Vice President. 
R. E. BEscHER, 
Secretary. 


1881. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 








1826. 


Cash Capttal.............+.. $400,000 00 
Retpeuenase one - Lia- 

bilities. . ... 846,169 70 
Surplus. 884,869 O01 


$2,131,038 7) 


JOHE b, eHomens, Sporotary, 








a 





AGE—EXPERIENCE— 
—CAREFUL MANAGEMENT, 











THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 








ORGANIZED 1846. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 





41,000 Policies in Force. $56,000,000 Paid to Policyholders. 
Cash Assets, Over $43,000,000. 
Surplus, Over $9,000,000. Yearly Income, Over $8,500,000. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has been doing business for 
thirty-six years, and offers to those desiring Life Insurance a COMBINATION OF ADVANTA- 
GES whicb only long experience, a large and well-established business, ana carefully perfected 
plans and methods can afford. Among these advantages are: 


(1.) The Absolute Security of its Policies. 





(2.) Insurance at Low Cost. 
(3.) Liberal and Equitable Dealing. 
Death-claims Paid, 1845—1880...... ER TT $22,420,204 
Dividends and Return Premiums Paid, 1845—1880......... 30,577,285 
Endowments and Annuities Paid, 1845—18380.............. 3,640,665 
Total Paid Policyholders to Jan. Ist, 1881..... - $56,638,154 
Amount held for Policyholders, Jan. 1st, 18:1..... soseeee 43,183,934 
Total Paid and Held............... weeceesssces $99,822,088 
Total Received from Policyholders ...........-+seeeee+-+- 91,881,354 


Notable and Significant Points 


IN THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


Increase in Gross Assets in 1880............. mae $4,186,982 15 
Increase in Premium Income......... savenedcoren’ 643,794 41 
7 Increase in Interest Income...........+--+++s++-5+. 284,238 84 
Increase in Surplus at 4 per Cent........ ienaneees 1,174,725 51 
Increase in Surplus at 4; per Cent............ «++. 2,000,000 00 
Increase in New Policies Issued............ inane 1,422 
Increase in New Insurance Issued...............-. 5,131,806 00 
Increase in Policies in Force...............---+++- 2,843 
Increase in Insurance in Force..............- ----. 8,309,153 00 
Interest Receipts, 1880............-.--seeeeee e+e+- 2,317,888 84 
Paid Losses by Death, 1880........ tpn, 1,731,721 37 % 
—_—— F 
‘i 
Having always beens purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at Fe 7 
actual current cost, and its age, strength, prosperity, and economical management combine to i 
reduce that cost to the minimum. The Company is conducted in the interests of policyholders Pa 
alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the invariable rule is to consider not i 
the technical legality of the claim alone, but also its real justice. ; 
The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company in 1860 and has since a 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by al] other companies. This feature 3 


saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders, and for this they are ne- 
debted primarily to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system, as now perfected by the 
NEW YORK LIFE, secures safety to the Company (without which all interests are jeopardized) 
aud justice to the insured. 

The ‘* TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY combines in one form the greatest number of advantages obtainable in a Life 


Insurance Policy. 


TRUSTEES 3 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, H. B. CLAFLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, JOHN MAIRS, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM BARTON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, CHARLES WRIGHT, 


HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. . 


CHAS. WEIGHT, M.D., 
HENRY TUCK, X.D., 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary, 


HENRY TUCK, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 


 wredical Examiners. 








Agencies und Offices in the Principal Cities of the World. 



















Information as to Agencies or Insuranoe promptly given on applination 
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BY PIILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


For all that we have said, Sweet, 
And all that we have done, 

Our eyes are stil] afraid, Sweet, 
To face to-morrow’s sun. 


We knew that this must be, Love, 
The hour when first we met, 

And yet we cannot see, Love, 
How each may each forget. 


To-morrow, then, we part, Love, 
And go our separate ways, 

And sunder beart from heart, Love, 
And sunder face from face. 


And now what does it bring, Dear, 
This grest love, at the end? 
A song for me to sing, Dear, 
Sad days for you to spend. 
Loxpon, ENGLAND. 


LUCY’S CHILD. 


BY ELIZABETH A, 8. CHESTER. 








At four o’clock the morning after Thanks- 
giving the cock but lately most insignificant 
in all Esquire Coverly’s barn-yard walks 
rose aud crowed shrilly, crowed exultant- 
ly, defiantly. Did not the plumed crests 
of his late proud rivals lie cold, silent, and 
blood-hedabbled by the chopping-block in 
the back yard? 

‘*By my might and by my power have | 
gotten to myself all this roost dominion!” 
crowed the self-deluded chanticleer, and 
through the cool morning dusk, that but a 
week ago had been joyously vocal, came 
no response, until, at last, faint and far 
and feeble, the voice of Deacon Rossiter’s 
little bantam rejoined: ‘‘I still live! I still 
live!” 

At five o’clock Miss Harriet Coverly rose 
upon one elbow, and, rapping on the wall 
at the head of her bed, called: ‘‘ Jonas!” 

No response. 

* Jo-nas!” Profound silence. ‘‘Jo-nus/ 
It’s time to get up and start the fire!” 

At six o’clock the odor of steamed 
chicken-pie arose upon the air. At seven 
o'clock the long table, formed of two 
square tables and the ‘‘extra leaf,” made 
for Miss Harriet by the neighborhood car- 
penter and paid for in pie-apples (Miss 
Harriet, like all the Coverlys, was of a 
frugal mind)—this long table was set and 
the family began gathering. 

‘‘Oh! Aunt Hattie, why couldn’! you have 
let us sleep this morning!” ejaculated 
Mabel Coverly, a handsome blonde, as she 
folded her fair hands wearily within the 
lace-bordered sleeves of her cashmere 
wrapper. 

‘Sister Harriet considers it a religious 
duty to rise at five o’clock,” said elegant, 
bright-eyed Sister Van Alnstyne. 

“Five o’clock!” cried Dick Wentworth, 
a Harvard undergraduate. ‘‘I heard her 
at two this morning reproving Jonas for 
his sloth.” 

“*] pity Jonas,” said Miss Mabel, aside. 

‘**Phlegmatic temperament— He’ll stand 
it,” replied Dick. 

“When we all come visiting, you ought 
to indulge us a little, Auntie,” pursued 
Mabel. , 

‘**Have you any idea of what time it is 
now, Mabel? Just look at that clock,” said 
Aunt Harriet, tragically pointing at the 
hands, which indicated five minutes past 
seven. ‘‘If you are all going to Brother 
John’s, you ought to have been ready to 
start tiiis minute.” 

‘‘ What is there to do or to see at Un- 
cle John’s, that we should start at such an 
unearthly hour?” queried Dick. 

‘*What? Why—why, vou want to start 
early anyway, you know.” 

‘Sister Harriet feels that these family 
reunions are the only cecasions upon which 
we can see illustrated the one only ortho- 
dox way of virtue and road to prosperity— 
getting an early start in the morning!” said 
the Honorable Charles. 

‘Brother Charles, you kncw how you 
were brought up,” said Miss Harriet, in a 
tone of mingled reproof, admonition, and 
pride. ‘‘ Pa never tolerated laziness in his 
boys. Brcther Van Alnstyne, be so kind 
as to move that chair a little. Father ig 
coming.” 

After the yenerable Squire bad jeken his 


} grace with a loud and somewhat explosive 


the door into the kitchen was closed, a 
second sideways, to make sure the coffee- 
pot cover was down tight, then folded her 
hands, and dropped ber chin, to return 
thanks in spirit, if not verbally, that 
finally she had ‘‘got them all up and 
down to the table.” 

No sooner had the Squire put a period 
to his mumbled and rather unintelligible 


amen than Miss Harriet resumed temporal 
discourse. 

“‘T’m sure I don’t know how you're all 
to be got over. John will come with his 
double-seated wagon; but our chaise won’t 
hold more than five. I had engaged Mr. 
Daly to take over a load; but he has just 
sent word his wife’s uncle isto be buried 
and he must attend the funeral. Dick, 
you and Harry have young Jegs; you can 
walk. Father says he shan’t go; and I 
shan’t start till toward eleven, when may- 
be I can catch a ride.” 

**You need make no provision for me, 
Sister Harriet,” said the Hon. Charles 
Coverly. ‘‘I think I shall go around by 
Brother Hugh’s and call.” 

Instantly a spark of excitement gleamed 
in Sister Harriet’s eye, and she handed 
Dick Wentworth’s coffee to Mr. Daly’s 
daughter, the maid of the occasion, with 
an air of vexation speedily changed to one 
of determination. 

‘Well, Brother Charles, 1 can’t tell 
what kind of a place you'll find, nor 
whether there’ll be a decent chair to sit 
down upon; but I'm sure, if 
’tisp’t my fantt. I’ve talked to that boy 
the best I knew. I've told him over and 
over agaiu that he ought to have a good, 
relinble housekeeper. No matter if it did 
cost three dollars and a half a week, he 
could afford it. I’ve offered to go over 
and superintend Mrs. Daly when she clears 
up for him, or, in orderto save the credit 
of the family, I’d even take him here to 
board, though my back is that weak now 
the doctor says if I don’t stop work I am 
liable to become a helpless invalid; but the 
truth is, Hugh is so terribly tight he isn’t 
willing to pay anything reasonable either 
for help or for board. That’s just exactly 
as ’tis!” 

Miss Harriet looked around the board 
defiantly. Every one else appeared calm. 

‘I’m sure, Sister Harriet, no one who 
knows Brother Hugh’s circumstances can 
blame you,” said Sister Emiline Went- 
worth, soothingly. ‘‘ Hugh always was 
eccentric.” 

‘* Anybody but Hugh would have come 
over yesterday and taken Thanksgiving 
dinner with his brothers and sisters, like a 
man,” said Brother Joseph Coverly, of the 
New York firm of Coverly & Packard. 

‘Hugh and Lucy always were the black 
sheep of our family,” said Sister Van 
Alnstyne, lightly. 

‘No, Sister Van Alnstyne,” said Miss 
Harriet, decidedly. ‘‘I don’t admit there 
were any black sheep in our family. Hugh 
and Lucy were odd, very odd; but no one 
can truthfully say a word against Hugh’s 
moral character and Lucy’s worst trait 
was her self-will. She would marry that 
miserable Judd, and she didn’t live a year. 
We all told her—” 

A sudden hush. All seemed simulta- 
neously aware that, for the first time in the 
tamily history, Lucy's child was present at 
their reunion. 

‘‘Brother Charles, please to pass the 
bread,” said Miss Harriet, Mildly. 

“Lucy’s child,” who was a slender girl 
of sixteen years, sat at the foot of the table, 
her plate on the ‘‘ extra leaf.” Dick Went- 
worth, who was on.one side of her, at this 
juncture, kindly pressed her to take some 
tomato chowder, and Miss Mabel Coverly 
hastened to assure her that, if she had never 
been to Uncle John’s, she would enjoy the 
ride over exceedingly. 

Miss Harriet had sent Lucy’s child a 
special invitation to this Thanksgiving, ac- 
companied by railroad tickeis, and the girl 
had anticipated the visit every hour, until] 
on Wednesday afternoon she found herself 
at the Coverly depot, amid a multitude of 
strange relatives, whose glad greetings to 


there isn’t, 





learning her identity, they had treated her 
with extreme kindness, and had so openly 
endeavored to put her at ease as to unin- 
tentionally wound her self-love and render 
her self-conscious, confused, and miserable; 
yet all the time she was inwardly self-as- 
sertive and angry at herself. Why should 
she feel inferior to the cousins? Had not 
the principal of the High School said she 
was his most promising pupil? hadn’t she 
taken the Latin-essay prize before any of 
the boys? and was she not prepared in 
Greek and mathematics, as wellas in Latin, 
for admission at Welleston College, where 
Mabel Coverly had graduated and where 
Kitty Coverly had taken the prize, of which 
the family were so proud? 

The old Squire, whose attention had not 
followed that of the remainder of the 
family, took up the conversation: ‘‘ You 
must be sure and see Hugh’s herd of Here- 
fords, Charles. Every one else round here 
who keeps thoroughbreds prefers Dur- 
hams; but Hugh never wants to be like 
anyone else, so he raises Herefords, and 
he has some beauties.” 

‘“‘Well,” said Sister Harriet, looking 
around the table the instant Dick Went- 
wo.‘h laid down his fork. “If youare all 
through, we'll go right into the other room 
and have prayers. You better read a short 
chapter, Pa, for it’s about time tley 
started.” 

Not until half-past eight, however, did 
the conveyances that were to take the party 
to Brother John’s appear. 

‘1 didn’t know what had bappened, you 
were so late,” said Miss Harriet, coming 
briskly down the walk to the gate, witha 
a shawl over her head. ‘‘I thought some 
of the children must be sick. I don’t see now 
where they're all going to ride. Perhaps 
Lucy’s child had better wait, and go over 
with me, by and by.” 

“Oh! yes, indeed. I’d much rather wait. 
1] don’t care to go at all,” cried Lucy’s child, 
relieved at a prospect of escape. 

‘Tbere were more gay young cousins 
who had gone home with Uncle Joba after 
the Thanksgiving dinner, and Lucette 
dreaded mingling with them. The more 
there were the more distrait she felt. 

“Plenty of room, plenty of room, Three 
teams, you see,” said Uncle John. 

‘*Come right up here beside me, Cousin 
Lucie,” called Mabel Coverly, who had 
already taken a seat. 

Lucette persistently refused, thereby con- 
firming Aunt Van Alnstyne in the opinion, 
that morning expressed, in a private con- 
clave of the sisters up-stairs in the bedding 
closet, that Lucy’s child’s disposition was 
soured. 

‘* John’s wife sent over for some sage for 
her stuffing,” said Aunt Harriet; ‘‘ and 
there’s a little sweet marjoram in there 
with the sage,” continued she, pushing a 
small paper bag into Sister Van Alnstyne’s 
hand, 

The elegant Sister Van Alnstyne received 
the herbs with a hesitating, puzzled, depre- 
catory air, that clicited some witticisms 
from Mabel and Dick Wentworth; and, 
under cover of the laugh, Lucy’s child 
escaped into the house. 

«*Tell John’s wife I’il be over in time to 
help set the table,” cried Miss Harriet, after 
the last retreating vehicle. ‘‘ And tell her 
not to do anything about her gravies until I 
come.” 

Lucy’s child had retired within the sit- 
ting-room bay window, behind the cretonne 
curtains (copy-plate Miss Harriet called 
cretoune). The window was crowded with 
plants—in fact. had been thrown out solely 
to accommodate Miss Harriet’s plants—and 
Lucette sat beneath a hanging-basket of 
oxalis, which occasionally dripped, from 
Miss Harriet’s hasty and rather too profuse 
morning watering. Mabel had left ‘‘ Dan- 
jel Deronda” amid the plants. ‘* Daniel 

Deronda” was at this time a new book and 
Lucette had never found it in the public 
library. She had scarcely become inter- 
ested before Squire Coverly and the Hon- 
erable Charles entered the sitting-room. 
Peeping between the thick, dark curtains, 
Lucy’s child saw her grandfatber approach 
**the desk.” 





each other made her feel extremely lonely, 


end whose rich furs and goft silke gon- - 


‘The desk ” was & piece of cherry furni- 
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Pld nil seat, the family bowed their heads for the | trasied with her cotton-mixed garments as | drawers with brass handles. Great was the 
a Toung. patriarchal grace. Miss Harriet, however, strovgly as did their manners of ease and | Coverly veneration for ‘the desk.” Even 
SONG bestowed one glance backward, to see that | elegance with her embarrassment. Upon | Miss Harriet regarded it with awe, as a 


kind of arcanum of the family temple, and, 

though she carried in her head a minute 

schedule of her father’s assets, knew the 

exact amount of his Government four-per- 

cents, the pecuniary standing of all endors- 

ers of notes-of-hand, and the boundaries of 

real-estate mortgages, she derived her in- 

formation rather from occasional inquiries 

and an attentive presence during her 

father’s business interviews than from any 

profane intermeddling with the contents of 

**the desk.” 

‘*] want you to just look over those 

papers of mine against Tyler,” said the old 

gentleman. ‘Push & Plead took on an ex- 

ecution; but Tyler’s son got a writ of 

replevin. There's other stock the old man 

is trying tocover up. I’ve got a copy of a 

bill of sale, dated the very day I brought 

suit.” 

Having unlocked the desk, the Squire 

drew forth a second key, which unlocked 

two or three interior drawers. ‘‘Ilere are 

my certificates of Boston and Albany stock. 

It’s about time for another dividend of the 
New York Central. I got rid of my Michi- 
gan Southern quite fortunately. Didn't I, 

Charles? There's my Lake Superior cop- 
per. Wish I had more of it. I tell ye what 
tis, though, Charles: lain’t going to take 
much more mining or railroad stock. 
When business is good as it is now and is 
likely to be in this town, there ain’t any- 
thing better than six-per-cent, loans, with 
real estate first mortgages, no taxes, no in- 
surance. There’s my tna Life Insurance 
stock certificate. There’s my Government 
four-per-cents. Quite a pile of them; ain’t 
there, Charles? Here’s my notes. There 
ain’t a bad note in that package, Charles, 
and they all know I’m particular about the 
interest being paid promptly. Better for the 
holder and better for the giver. That’s my 
principle. 

Lucette’s attention became abeorbed in 
ber book, and when she again looked forth 
Uncle Charles bad started out upon his 
walk around by Brother Hugh’s and Grand- 
father Coverly was closing the desk. Pres- 
ently the latter left the room, and from a 
distance, through the open doors of dining- 
room and kitchen, Lucette heard the old 
gentleman’s voice in shrill, quavering 
astonishment and reproof. 

‘‘Harii’t! Harri’t! what does this mean?” 

Miss Harriet stepped briskly onto the 
scene. 

‘‘T should say so myself! Good wheat 
bread in the chickens’ dish! Tha'’s some of 
your work, Clarinda Daly. No wonder 
your folks are always poor, throwing away 
wheat flour like that. Haxall, too, at nine 
dollars and a half a. barrel. We can’t afford 
to keep our chickens on broken pieces.” 

Whatever defense Clarinda might have 
made for her extravagance was lost, for 
Miss Harriet followed the Squire into the 
sitting-room, bringing with hera tin pan 
and a bag of cranberries, which she pro 
ceeded to empty by handfuls into the pan. 

‘Now, Pa, I want to know what we are 
going to do about Lucy’s child?” 

«Lucy’s child,” hidden behind the cur- 
tains, felt her heart quickened by fear, Miss 
Harriet’s tones seemed toindicate that pun- 
ishment was about to be meted out to her; 
perhaps for her awkwardness. 

“‘Lucy’s child? Why, she seems to be 
well enough,” replied the Squire. 

‘*No one in the family said or did more 
against Lucy’s marrying that shiftless Judd 
than I, but she would have him and it 
turned out just as I expected; but now 
here’s the child, and she belongs to our 
family, and we ought to take an interest in 
her. Mabel says she’s prepared to enter 
Welleston College and is anxious to go anid 
fit for a teacher. Emmeline, Elizabeth, 
and 3 were talking about it up-stairs, this 
morning, when we were looking over the 
bedding, and we decided that, if you were 
a-miod to send her to Welleston, and take 
the expense out of what would have been 
her mother’s portion, it would be the best 
thing that could be done for her.” 

‘* Harriet,” said the old gentleman, dra- 
matically, ‘‘ Charles told me himself it 
cost a thousand a year to send Mabel 
through Welleston.” 

“Ohi well, of course, Lucy’s child 
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Kitty and Flora Van Alnstyne. Mabel 
says there are plenty of girls fitting for 
teachers who go in a plain, respectable 
manner for three or four hundred a year, 
and after graduation they command salaries 
of from six to fifteen hundred, She might 
pay you back in time.” 

Oh! Aunt Harriet! Lucy's child could 
have fallen upon her knees and kissed 
your feet for gratitude, but excess of sur- 
prise and joy held her quiet. 

“‘We should not only feel that we had 
done our duty toward the child,” continued 
Aunt Harriet; ‘‘ but we need have no fear 
of her making any one of whom the family 
would be ashamed. 
respectable.” 


Teaching is always 


‘‘ Better not be a teacher,” replied the 
Sanire, shaking his head. “She might 
break down*in health, Harriet, and then 
who would she fall back upon? If she 
wishes to be a teacher, though,” added the 
old gentleman, eagerly seizing a scheme 
that might bear the aspect of benevolence 
without the disadvantages of direct tangl- 
ble draft upon the contents of the desk, 


**let her take the school in the Long Hill 
deestrik this Winter, and board at Hugh’s 
and do chores for her board. If she 


proved a good teacher and was studivus, 
modest, persevering, and saved her wages, 
why, maybe I might help her some.” 

‘Tt would be well to find out whether 
she has the teaching faculty before spend- 
ing much on her, that’s a fact,” replied 
prudent Miss ‘but there’s 
cale'lating on ITugh is tight 
the bark of If there’s aay one, 
though, to help, it’s Hugh. 
He and Lucy always worked tovether and 
worked 
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against me Ile was the only one 
who encouraged Lucy to marry Judd. He 
did it just out of spite, because all the rest 
of us disapproved of it.” 

Miss Harriet went out with her cranber 
ries; und Luecette, having laid aside 
book, which had lost all interest, unper- 
ceived by her grandfather, slipped up-stairs 
after her hat and sacque 


Grandfather Coverly’s unwillingness to 
assume the expenses of her education de 
pressed her less than Aunt Harriet’s propo- 
sition had elated her. The simple fact that 
Aunt Harriet approved of ber going to 
Welleston was full of encouragement. She 
felt determined that whatever might de- 
pend upon her own ‘‘ modesty, persever- 
ance, and economy should not be lacking.” 
She intended to go directly to see this 
strange Uncle Hugh, who, according to the 
family testimony, had held most affinity 
with her mother. Perhaps she herself 
should boarding with him and 
teaching the Long Hill school. 

‘*I’m glad you're ready,” said Aunt Har- 
rict, as Lucette came down with wraps on. 
** John has sent his hired man back for us; 
and it’s well he has, for these cranberries 
have vot to be stewed for the dinner, and 
it’s much as ever there’ll be time for them 
to cool now.” 

“I'm not going to Uncle John’s, Aunt 
Harriet. Will you please direct me to 
Uncle Hugh’s?” 

Aunt Harriet gave her « sharp, suspicious 
glance, *‘ Were you where you overheard 
what your Grandfather and I bave been 
talking about?” 

** Yes, | was, Aunt Harriet. I was in the 
bay window. I surprised and 
avxious in regard towhat you were saying 
I did not realize I ought not to hear until 
it was all said.” 

Annt Harriet was silent for a minute, 
when she severely remarked: ‘‘If your 
Grandfather knew you were a listener, he’d 
never forgive you. Never!” 

Lucette began to protest, but Aunt Har- 
riet interrupted. ‘‘ You can ride part way 
toward Hugh's; so get into the wagon.” 

Aunt Harrict said n> more; but she bore 
herself so frigidly as to make Lucette feel 
that she had already proved ‘‘ a disgrace to 
the family.” 

‘Here is the road,” observed Miss Har- 
rict, as the team reached a fork. ‘‘ That 
new house, the chimney of which you see 
between the hills, is Hugh’s.” 

The house was set further back from the 
highway than is usual with New England 
farm-houses, as if its owner coveted seclu- 
sion. As Lucette neared it, she saw be- 
neath the cool November sunlight the 
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whom as yet it seemed unwarrantable 
familiarity to call uncle, walking away 
over the brown road. Aunt Harrict’s dis- 
pleasure had produced a decided reaction 
in Lucette’s feelings, and the sight of Mr. 
Coverly going off to the happy family 
party intensified her realization of how lit- 
tle she possessed in common with her near- 
est relatives and deepened her depression. 

The earth thrown out from the cellar of 
the new house had not beem smoothed 
away, and it formed an embankment, sug- 
gesting the idea that the occupant wished 
to fortify himself against intruders. ‘The 
path leading over this embankment de- 
scended precipitously to an open door. 
Within a luathed but unplastered room a 
man, with his face in his hands and his 
elbows upon his knees, sat, as if in pro- 
found study. He looked up as Lucette’s 
foot touched the threshold, and his counte- 
nance bore beneath present surprise and 
resentment marks of habitual jealousy and 
obstinacy. 

“I’m Luey’s child, Uncle Hugh,” quickly 
explained the girl. 

Then her overstrained sensibilities gave 
way, and, breaking intoa sob, she turned 
toward the doorway. When she again 
met her uncle’s eyes, she was surprised to 
discern their moisture. Sympathy and 
curiosity had evidently replaced surprise 
and anger. 

‘Sit down—that is, if you can find a 
seat. Take that chxir. Charles has just 
left it. You've been up to Thanksgiving, 
I cal’clate?” 

‘* Yes, and I can’t tell you, Uncle Hugh, 
how pleased I was when I received the in- 
vitation and the railroad tickets, nor how 
disuppointed I’ve been. No one is to 
blame for my disappointment, either. The 
cousins have been very, very kind; but it 
has seemed as if they were trying to make 
me feel like one of them, when, after all, 
everybody knew I wasn’t. Then itseemsall 
the time as if the aunts were studying me, 
and making remarks and deciding upon me 
behind my back. They call me ‘ Lucy’s 
child,’ as if, in some way, Lucy had no 
right to have a child.” 

**T’ll warrant it,” said Uncle Hugh, with 
a half-malicious gleam in his eye, ‘‘and I 
suppose Harri’t has begun dictating you. 
Did she tell you to come up here?” 

‘‘No, she wished me to go to Uncle 
John’s; but I wanted to see you.” 

‘You did?” he sai, eagerly, and with 
a relaxation of the muscles of his face 
that might by courtesy be ealled a smile. 
** And you came, in spite of her? Well, I 
wish it looked pleasanter here. I was 
going to have had my house plastered last 
spring; but Harriet began planning for 
me when I should have it done, and I 
made up my mind I wouldn’t have these 
rooms plastered until I got ready. I want 
that girl to learn it’s no use trying to boas 
She’s always been at it, and she’s 
She hectored 


me. 
never made out much yet. 
your mother all her days.” 

‘Tell me about my 
Hugh.” 

‘‘She was the best of the lot, though she 
was rather willful. We ain’ta lamblike 
set, anyway. If I needed a dollar, and 
your mother had one, she was always 
ready to lend me her’s; but Harri’t was al- 
ways close—tight as the bark of a tree. 
Emmelive is a selfish thing; and Lib is 
proud as Lucifer. If it didn’t 
cost so plaguily, I'd like to go down to 
New York in my old duds, just to mortify 
her. Van Alustyne is worth a pile; but 
he’s an aristocratic old brag. Charles un- 
dertook givin’ me a lecter because | didn’t 
goto the dinner yesterday. I s’poseI be 
odd; but I reckon I can take care o’ my- 
self, without any o’ their help. 1 shan’t 
come on the town this year, neither.” 

The grim smile with which he accom- 
panied the last remark gave it the effect of 
severe irony. 

It did occur to Lucy’s child that Uncle 
Hugh’s disposition might not be the best 
in the world. She didn’t, perhaps, under- 
stand that the strong individuality, which 
in other members of the family had been 
restrained and modified by contact with 
the world, developed in Uncle Hugh into 
a very unlovely eccentricity. 

**You and I seem situated much alike, 
Uncle Hugh,” said she. ‘‘ We can’t either 
of us feel as if we were one of the family 
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and we don’t seem to have any one to love 
us. I did have a sweet little half-sister; 
but she died. The other children are boys, 
and they are rather rough. I don’t think 
my stepmother has the beatof government. 
Father intends to be kind to me; but he’s 
sometimes irritable when he’s out of em. 
ployment, and—and—I wouldn’t have Aunt 
Harriet know it for the. world, Uncle 
Hugh, but,” bending near her uncle’s ear 
aud speaking in tragic whisper, ‘‘ some- 
times he—drinks /” 

Uncle Hugh, however, was not of a senti- 
mental mind. If his youth hadever known 
any yearning for affection, the sense of 
want had been long before filled by the less 
exacting, more tangible form of money at 
interest at six per cent. and profits accruing 
on thoroughbred Herefords, While Lucy’s 
child was speaking he had been studying 
her features, quite oblivious to what she 
was saying, and after she ceased he broke 
silence with: 

‘* Well, you do look more like the Judds 
than like the Coverlys; that’s a fact.” Then, 
partially arousing himself and looking 
around, ‘‘ you ought to have some dinner. 
I’ve got the handsomest baked turkey in 
the pantry that ever you set eyeson. I 
got him browned so beautifully yesterday 
I vum I hated to put a knife to the critter, 
so I saved him; but we’l] have him to-day.” 

Uncle Hugh brought forward a variety of 
vegetables, which he was abundantly able 
to cook himself. Lucy’s child, who set the 
table, found in the pantry excellent bread, 
which Uncle Hugh had bought of a neigh- 
bor; and, though there was no pastry, the 
best of pears, grapes, and apples made an 
ample and acceptable desert. 

**T haven't enjoyed a meal so well since I 
came from home, Uncle Hugh,” said Lu- 
cette, at its close. ‘* How should you like 
me to teach the Long Hill school the com- 
ing Winter and board with you?” 

Uncle Hugh’s countenance, which had 
grown temporarily amiable, underwent a 
change. 

‘Did Harri’t put that idee into your 
head?” 

‘*T overheard her suggest it to Grandpa,” 
reluctantly admitted Lucy’s cbild. 

“Yd thank that girl to let my affairs 
alone. WhenI want any of her advice, I 
cali for it. No woman is goin’ to domineer 
over me. If I wasa-mind to hire you and 
pay you five dollars a week ‘twouldn’t be 
any of Harri’t’s busiuess.” 

Lucette’s imagination leaped with the 
hope that Uncle Hugh was about to make 
this generous proposal; but pot another 
word was said upon the subject. 

After clearing away the dinner and tidy- 
ing up the room, she was about leaving, 
when Uncle Hugh, with an air of great 
importance, withdrew, and, on his rettirn, | 
with nervous tremulousness of hand, thrust 
something wrapped in silver paper into 
Lucy’s child’s hand. 

“Take that!” said he. ‘‘ Harri’t says I 
never give anybody anything; but that’s a 
silver spoon my Hereford heifer, Jessy, 
took as premium at the last Agricult’ral 
Fair!”’ 

‘Oh! Uncle Hugh!” cried Lucy’s child, 
as she threw herarms around his peck and 
kissed the weather-beaten face. ‘‘I don’t 
care half so much for the spoon as that you 
care enough for me to give it to me.” 

‘‘Go’long now,” said he, giving her a 
gentle push. ‘‘ Go ’long and be a good girl. 
I say,” called he, as ‘she neared the gate, 
“if your’re a-mind to, you might, kinder 
accidental, as ’twere, let Harri’t see that 
spoon.” 

As she walked along the level highway, 
looking backward in the gathering Novem- 
ber dusk, she felt sure she saw eccentric 
Uncle Hugh standing in the door, watching 
her. 

The family party dispersed on Saturday. 

‘‘T inquired about the Long Hill school, 
and found a teacher was engaged. School 
commences on Monday,” said Aunt Har- 
riet, at parting. 

“I shall write you, Cousin Lucy,” said 
Mabel Coverly; ‘‘andif you don’t reply I 
shall feel quite wounded.” 

All the aunts, uncles, and cousins bade 
her good-bye very kindly; too kindly—too 
much as if she was not “‘ one of them.” 

Some of the relatives passed through the 
jnland city where Lucy’s child had her 
home, and it was but a few minutes after 
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parting with the gay cousins before she had 
taken up her own colorless life in the dingy 
little wooden tenement off Asbury Park. 


Asbury Park was a recent city purchase, 
and had, as yet, notwithstanding its new 
aristocratic name, lost none of its old char- 
acteristics of abandoned lumber-yard. It 
seemed to Lucy’s child that the wild worm- 
wood gone to seed in the corners looked 
even more than usually melancholy, and 
the old tomato-cans in the weeds reflected 
the brilliant sunlight with an irony that 
gave her a sickening sense of depression. 

For six months she clung desperately to 
the hope that the teacher in the Long Hill 
school would resign, or that Uncle Hugh 
would send for her to keep his house, even 
if at less hyperbolic wages than he had 
mentioned. Meanwhile, her father grew 
more irritable; her step-mother louder and 
more querulous; and the half-brothers, not- 
withstanding her conscientious, prayerful 
labors with them, rougher and more saucy. 
She had just begun teaching in a kinder- 
garten, with wages just sufficient to pay 
for her board and the plainest of clothing, 
and the evening before Thanksgiving had 
come around again, when she took up the 
daily paper and read: 

“At Coverlyfield, Nov. 24th, Hugh 
Coverly, aged 53. Funeral at the residence 
of his father, Esquire Coverly, at 10 a.m. 
Thursday, Nov. 27th. Relatives and friends 
invited.” 

‘“‘I am arelative and a friend, she ex- 
claimed, after her first cry of surprise,” 
and I shall go to Uncle Hugh’s funeral, 
though I never again visit Coverlyfield. 

The earliest train from the city did not 
reach Coverlyfield until after ten o’clock. 
The mourners had just returned from the 
funeral. Mabel Coverly met Lucette in the 
ball, and took her to the front chamber, 
where Aunt Emmeline Wentworth, Aunt 
Elizabeth Van Alnstyne, and Aunt Harriet 
were just removing their black kids. Their 
long crepe veils, their fine plain cashmere 
dresses and shawls were exactly alike, and 
tended to convey the impression that amid 
the three sisters was no unpleasant rivalry 
of grief. 

“* Well,” said Sister Wentworth, dispos- 
ing herself in the only easy-chair in the 
room, ‘‘it’s the first death there has been 
in our family for years. We can’t tell 
whose turn will be next nor how soon the 
messenger will come.” 

“If it was all to be gone over again, I 
don’t know of anything I could wish differ- 
ent. The services were all appropriate and 
the music was really beautiful,” said Sister 
Van Alnstyne, tugging at her last glove. 
Sister Van Alnstyne wore a size smaller 
than Emmeline and Harriet. 

‘‘ And to think how poor Brother Hugh 
changed in his last days!” said Sister Har- 
riet. applying a deeply black-bordered 
handkerchief to eyes honestly red with 
weeping. ‘“‘He never spoke an impatient 
word, and he said to me, again and again: 
‘You'll wear yourself clear out, Harriet, in 
taking care of me.’ He gave me all his 
premium silver, and there was a great deal 
of it. You might not value so many odd 
pieces, Elizabeth—everything by the dozen 
as you have; but I was extremely glad of 
it. I took possession and brought it right 
home; so that can’t be reckoned into the 
estate,” continued thrifty Sister Harriet. 

Hon. Charles Coverly just then looked 
in atthe door. ‘*A member of the firm of 
Push & Plead has just come up, and wishes 
to read the will, so you better all come 
down to the parlor,” announced he. 

‘*‘Come,” said Mabel, offering a hand to 
Lucette, who lingered after the aunts had 
eft. ‘I am going and you must go.” 

Lucy found a seat in a remote corner, 
between Mabel Coverly and Dick Went- 
worth. She felt even more de trop than 
when, the year previous, she sat between 
those two individuals, her plate on Aunt 
Harriet’s ‘‘ extra leaf.” 

Uncle Hugh’s will was short, It was 
dated on the last day of the preceding No- 
vember. It ran something as follows: 


“*To my revered father, Gideon Coverly, I 
give and bequeath my herd of Herefords and 
all other live stock of which I may die pos- 
sessed, with the exception of my horse, Leo, 
and my dog, Watch ; eaid live stock to be kept 
on my farm without charge such time as said 
Gideon shall elect, not to excecd Sve years. 

“To my brother Charles | give and bequest) 
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my horse, Leo, and.my dog, Watch; and to 
the remainder of my brothers and sisters indi- 
vidually, and to each and all my nephews and 
nieces” (here followed names) “I give and 
bequeath the sum of five dollars each. 

“To my niece, Lucette Judd, daughter of 
my beloved sister, Lucy Coverly Judd, ber 
heirs and assigns forever, I give and bequeath 
all my real estate, all my bonds, stocks, notes, 
avd whatever other personal property of 
which I may die possessed, with the exception 
of such properties as I have above devised; 
the real estate to remain in the hands of 
trustees for the use and behoof of my said 
niece, but not to be conveyed away for a 
term of five years.”’ 


Mabel grasped Lucy’schild’shand. Dick 
pinched her. 

Aunt Harriet was the first to break the 
oppressive silence: » 

“Well! I don’t know how the rest of you 
may feel,” said that lady, firmly; ‘but 
Brother Hugh could scarcely have made a 
will that would have given me greater sat- 
isfaction. I’ve always felt that sometiing 
ought to be done for Lucy’s child. Our 
family are al] in comfortable circumstances; 
and, though provision for the second gen- 
eration may not in all cases be as ample 
as Brother Hugh’s for Lucy’s child, yet 
none of them are likely to come to want 
nor, so faras T know, to prove disgraces to 
the family.” 

A subdued but general murmur of assent 
from the relatives followed. 

Hfon. Charles Coverly, who had been ap- 
pointed executor of the will and one of the 
trustees, crossed the room and reached a 
congratulatory band down to where Lucy’s 
child was shrinking behind Mabel’s Satin 
de Lyons flounces. : 

The remainder of the relatives pressed 
around, proffering congratulations with 
cheerfulness and resignation, bred of the 
reflection they had all been cut off alike. 
and the property given to one who might 
be termed a family neutral. 

‘‘What a mash you've got on ’em all, 
anyway!” whispered Dick. 

“As Papa is your guardian, you shall 
make your home with us, Cousin,” said 
Mabel, continuing to squeeze her hand. 

And ‘ Lucy’s child ” felt that, at length, 
she was ‘“‘ one of the family.” 





THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 





BY MATE BURNS, 


Howe’er we're lived for twelve good months, 
Let’s eat our fill to-day, my friends ; 

An‘ drink the health of friends and foes, 
Both near and far away, my friends, 

For this one day forget your cares, 

Your busine-s troubles banish, do, 

And by and by, like morning mist, 

Your appetites will vanish too. 


The dinner-bell! the dinner-bell ! 
Mark! don’t you hear it ringing, oh! 
All through this land of peace and love 
New songs of plenty singing, oh ! 

Kind hearts aad helping hands have we, 
Sure sympathy for sorrow; 

God bless the deeds of love to-day 

In many a glad to-morrow. 

Vain were our toil o’er earth and sea 

If He who reigns above, my friends, 
No helping hand would lend, to bring 
Good barvesting of love, my friends. 


So here’s a cheer, and ‘‘ three times three,”’ 
For this our Christmas Day, my friends; 
May hearts he glad, and all things sad 

Be banished far away, my friends. 





THE CHRIST-CHILD'S MESSAGE. 
BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN. 


‘‘IF you come into the church Christmas 
Eve with your heart full of peace and 
good-will toward men, then to you shall the 
Christ child appear; but if you bring one 
unkind thought toward any one, then you 
will not see him, though you wait so many 
hours.” 

Frau Stroebel said this in a monotonous 
tone, as if she were repeating the multipli- 
cation tuble. It was her usual way of 
speaking, and, as he listened, Stephen Bur- 
nette thought within himself it was no 
wonder this emotionless creature could talk 
about forgiveness, for to her life was but 
the dead calm of a Saragossa Sea. 

Not such, however, was the little Ber- 

*tha. She climbed into his lap with affec- 
tionate eagerness, and, clasping both arms 
tightly around his neck, whispered per- 





suasively : ‘‘ You'll come with me to church 
and see the Christ-child. Won't you?” 

The man smiled bitterly at the thought 
of his seeking snch a vision. Then he looked 
down into the clear blue eyes of the little 
German girl, as she repeated, with the un- 
questioning faith of childhood: ‘* You'll 
come with me and see the little Christmas 
Jesus.” 

“Forgiving one another, even as God 
for Christ's sake hath forgiven you.” Who 
spoke? Was it Frau Stroebel, who sat at 
her sewing, with half-closed lips, or had 
the room grown voiceful with an unseen 
Presence? 

A tide of bitter memories swept through 
the mind of Stephen Burnette. He saw a 
young lad working with his elder brother, 
year after year, tilling the farm and caring 
for the invalid father at home. They grew 
to manhood—the younger, honest and in- 
dustrious, laboring faithfully from earliest 
dawn; the elder, scheming and unscrupu- 
lous, trading a ttle, working less. He re- 
membered how that younger son had been 
sent away on some trivial pretext, when, 
unknown to him, the father was nearing 
his end; and had returned to meet, un- 
warned and unprepared, the funeral-bier. 
He recalled the indifferent way in which 
his brother told bim they did not know 
where to send to him, and the exultant 
look of the elder when the will was pro- 
duced. During that last week it had been 
signed and sealed by the dead father, giv- 
ing the property, all but a scanty pittance, 
to his first-born; a will won from him by 
false promises and base _ insinuations 
against the absent. It might not have 
been, it was not merely the loss of money 
the: was justly his—the father’s wrong 
touched deeper soundings than such dis- 
appointed hopes; but at that hour the 
younger man hardened till his heart was 
like the nether mill-stone. Never again 
would he speak that brother’s pame; never 
again should there be word or sign betwixt 
them. And the vow had been fulfilled. 
For years not a word had been exchanged 
between them, though they still lived in 
the same village—the one rich,the other 
poor. 

A few months since, and a great change 
had come to the elder brother. It was 
whisperet among the mothers in Israel that 
‘‘ Fordyce Burnette had experienced relig- 
ion.” He had sent a letter to his brother, 
asking forgiveness and offering to make res- 
titution of the property; and it had been re- 
turned, unopened. He had sought an in- 
terview, and repeated the same words; but 
received neither word nor look in reply. 
The cold, stern man, whose heart had been 
ossified many years before, pursued inoflex- 
ibly the path he had marked out for him- 
self so long ago; and now here was a little 
child, whose golden bair had ‘‘ caught and 
held the sunshine” of but half a dozen 
summers, trying to turn him aside into a 
new way. 

‘‘Forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give those who trespass against us.” 

It was not Frau Stroebel who spoke, for 
she was sitting motionless, with folded 
hands and drooping eyelids. He glanced 
down at his feel, and behold! the little 
Bertha, startled at the look upon his face, 
had slipped to the floor, and, kneeling at his 
chair, was softly repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer. When she had finished, he lifted 
her gently to her feet, stooped and kissed 
her—a thing he had never been known to 
do before—and went quietly to bis room. 
What passed there no one ever knew; but 
when, at last, he came out, there was anew, 
strange look in his face;a look of bright- 
ness, like the clear shining after rain. 

‘*Say not to him any more of going, till 
the time is come for the church to be open,” 
whispered Frau Stroebel to her daughter, 
and the wisé little Bertha nodded and 
smiled, and on this subject preserved a 
silence more potent than words; for at the 
appointed hour, when she came, all cloaked 
and hooded, and held out her little hand so 
coaxingly, he suffered himself tu be led 
over the crisp snow, that crackled londly 
beneath their feet, until, at last, she brought 
him safely into the church. And he smiled 
faintly as he saw into what a pleasant har- 
bor his little steersman had guided him, for 
the church was all ablaze with light and 
echoing with Christmas carols. Wax tapers 
flamed into added brightness, as if they 





shared the gladness of the hour, as the 
anthem pealed forth in stirring measures 
‘Glory to God in the highest,” while the 
choir caught up the sweet refrain, till the 
very rafters rang with the exultant chorus: 
‘‘And on earth peace, good-will toward 
meno.” ’ 

A giant Christmas-tree, whose branches 
bent beneath the weight of loving gifts, 
stood in the transept; and parents and chil. 
dren were crowded ‘there, in holiday attire, 
the little ones on tiptoe with expectation, 
waiting for the time when the presents 
should be distributed. A little later, and 
behind an arch of evergreens Stephen Bur- 
netté found the man who had embittered 
and darkened his life. Foran instant his 
face looked white, and stern, and motion- 
less, as if carved in marble. Then he shook 
off the clinging touch of little Bertha and 
stepped forward, holding out his band. 

** My brother, forgive me!” That was all 
be said. Only four words; but they herald- 
ed grander victory, after a fiercer con- 
flict, than ever Crusader knew. Earth has 
its battle-fields elsewhere than on grassy 
plains or at the rocky pass. 

A thunderbolt could scarce have startled 
the elder brother more; but, grasping the 
extended hand, he said, huskily: ‘‘ It is I 
that have sinned against you, and ask your 
pardon.” 

Then came a moment’s pause. A chok- 
ing sensation held both silent; but the 
warm pressure of hand to hand spoke from 
heart to heart Jouder than avy words, and 
in the silence, clear and sweet above them, 
the joy-bells began to ring. Then came a 
rush of littie feet and an eager cry for Mr, 
Fordyce Burnette. He was wanted at the 
tree. Slowly the bands unclasped, and the 
strong man’s lips trembled, as he turned. 
‘*T will see you Jater,” he said, as the chil- 
dren dragged him away. 

A half hour passed, and Stephen Burnette 
stood gazing upward, just above the holly 
boughs in the organ-corner. Was it fancy, 
or did he see a sudden glory shine forth 
above the evergreens—a strange brightness, 
that took upon itself the form of a child; 
a child, too, with such divine beauty ip hig 
face as never painter limned nor sculptor 
wrought, save in some fleeting dream? 
And see! It wascoming nearer, nearer, with 
hands held out, the beautiful Babe ip the 
Manger, and the face of the man was trans- 
figured as he gazed. 

Bertha touched his arm excitedly. 
you see the Christ-child?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he answered, softly; ‘‘and | 
think I heard him saying ‘Come!’” 

There was a dull, heavy sound, as of 
something falling; but no one stopped to 
notice. It was probably the wooden frame 
of the evergreen arch, they thought; and 
they turned again to the tree, anxiously 
watching to see who should be the fortunate 
possessor of the glittering bracelets that 
swung from one of the highest boughs. 
But the cries of little Bertha soon brought 
them to her side, and they lifted the life- 
less body tenderly, vainly trying to bring 
back the barque that had slipped its moor- 
ings and drifted out on the unknown sea. 

«It is heart disease,” said the doctor. ‘I 
bave noticed the symptoms for some time. 
The excitement of the evening was too 
much for him.” 

But little Bertha heeded not his words. 
She had crept timidly to the side of her old 
friend with a sprig of holly, which she 
wanted to place in the pale, cold hand; 
and a neighbor, who had marked the little 
tear-stained face and lifted her up fora 
last look, heard her murmuring softly to 


‘e Do 


| herself: ‘‘ He has followed the Christ-child 


home.” 
SouTs HaDLer, Mass. 





HOW HEAVEN HELPED HER. 


BY MRS. W. H. PALMER. 


‘‘O-n! Heaven help me. O-b! what shall 
I do?” 

It wasasmall, hot, cross, and tired girl of 
thirteen who uttered this pitiful ery. She 
stvod in the middle of the kitchen-floor, 
which was wet from its recent scrubbing. 
Her skirts were drabbled, her face flushed 
aud streaked with stove-blacking, and at 
her feet Jaya broken lamp, from which 
was oozing and spreading a stream of ofl, 

Poor Rob! No wonder she called to 
Heaven to help her. It was one of those 








cases in which she was quite powerless to 
help herself. 

Rob had been left to finish up the work 
that aftervoon. Her new mother was go- 
ing to have company; and when the cake 
was frosted, and the biscuit set ro rise, and 
the silver rubbed, and the berries hulled, 
the pew mother had said: 

‘Now, Robina, you may finish up the 
work, while I make the beds and clear out 
the bureau-drawers in the spare room.” 

And Rob had mopped the floor with a 
great deal of water, and polished the stove 
with a great deal of blacking, and was 
congratulating herself thatshe wasthrough, 
and should have plenty of time to dress 
herself, and run up to the top of the hill 
to watch for her father, who had gone to 
the depot, to bring the company, his wife's 
sister and her two little girls. Robina had 
never scen these relations. Her father had 
only been married to this new mother a 
few months, and none of her folks had 
been to see her yet; and, though she didn’t 
care much about ber father’s vew wife, 
perhaps because she wasn’t used to a moth- 
er, still she set great store upon the thought 
of the little girls who were coming to see 
her. 

So she stood, tired and smutty and wet, 
but not unhappy, picking a splinter out of 
her thumb, when her mother opened the 
kitechen-door. 

‘‘Did you think to trini the lamps this 
morning, Robina?” 

No, Robina hadn’t thought to do that, 
She never did think, so her new mother 
said; that is, she didn’t think of filling the 
lamps, and shutting the milk-room door, 
and wiping the knives dry, and such things 
as were supposed tocome within the sphere 
of her responsibility. 

‘‘No. I didn’t,” she said, rather sul- 
lenly. 

‘Well, I wish you would do it right 
away, then. The rose-leaves you spread 
to dry in the spare chamber blew all over 
the floor and I’ve had to sweep it. They'll 
be here now, I expect, before I can get, 
dressed.” 

**T want to get dressed, too,” muttered 
Rob.” 

‘It makes no difference about you,” 
ssid Mrs, Vickers, rather sharply. ‘‘ They 
wont think strange if they don’t see you 
till tea-time.” 

Rob’s lips moved indistinctly. 

‘* | wish you to mind me, Robina. We'll 
not talk any more about it.” 

Mrs. Vickers had taught school before 
her marriage, and kuew all] about discipline, 
She had been feeling fer some time that she 
and Robina must settle the question of 
authority before long, and, now that her 
sister was coming,she wanted to be prepared 
to show that she was mistress of the house. 

She Icft the kitchen, and Rob stood still 
for just five minutes by the clean-faced 
clock. 

* You might have trimmed the lamps in 
this time, Robina,” said her mother, com 
ing in from the yard, where she had been to 
cut some honeysuckle and roses for the 
parlor vases. 

Nobina moved sullenly to the shelf, 
jerked down the three Jamps, one after an- 
other, twitched the cork out of the kero- 
sene-can, tipping it spasmodically, to hasten 
theflow. Then she chanced to glance out of 
the window, and there, on the summit of the 
hill,a quarter of a mile away, she saw the 
wagon, and the parasols and the little girls’ 
blue dresses. She caught the two small 
lamps ip one hand and the big lamp in the 
other, and started across the floor; and first 
she knew one of the pair lay in fragments 
at her feet, and the oil was spreading and 
spreading. 

Mrs. Vickers came at the crash, in the 
actof fastening a blue bow in her brown 
hair, ‘‘ Robina!” she said, in a stinging tone, 
‘*What have you been doing?” 

‘‘Oh! I didn’t mean to!” cried the fright, 
ened girl. ‘ 

**Mean to? As if that was any excuse ” 
Mrs. Vickers paused an instant. She had 
excellent self-control; every one said that 
of her. ‘‘You may get the soap and 
sand and scour that spot until nothing can 
be seen of it. You might as well learn right 
here that these bursts of temper don’t pay.”’ 

**Oh! I'll wipe it up clean and scour it in 
the morning. Please let me, They're 
coming!” cried Rob 
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* You will do just as I have said,” re- 
plied Mrs. Vickers, quietly. 

The calm tone quelled Rob's fright. 
glared defiantly at her mother 
‘I won't scrub that to-night!” 


She 


she said, 
dogcedly 





Mrs. Vickers trembled slightly inside | 
‘You can obey me, Robina, or you shall 
nol go ove step to the picnic 


Saturday.” | 
And she left the kitchen. 
Rob stood dazed. Not go to the picnic! 
Why, her hat 
her muslin dress 


the Sunday-school picnic! 
had 
done up, and her sash pressed on purpose 
-the great event of the 
Valley Brook. 
hardly grasp such a disappointment as not 
picnic, ‘‘O—h! Heaven help 
what shall I 


been trimmed, and 
for the pienic year 
in Her imagination could 
to goto the 


me! O—h! do!” she cried, 


desperately. 





The wagon-wheels were rumbling into 
the green lane. Rob saw, between the top 
of the short white curtain and the bottom 
of the blue paper shade, an elderly man 
and a girl about her own size with her 
father, on the front seat; and on the back 
seat a lady, holding a big baby, and another | 
little girl. She saw them helped out, and 
saw the old gentleman and her father lift- 
ing the trunk from under the seat. They 
were coming in the back way Rob, palpi 
tating all over, set down her lamps and | 
fled up stairs to her room. 

It was five o’clock, and the June sun was 


still high, and when Rob had sobbed and 


cried upon the bed for an hour it was high 


still, She got up and leaned out of her | 
winlow and heard them talking. They | 
were getting tea, She smelled the biscuit. | 
Now her mother was in the milk-room, 
skimming the cream for the berries. The | 
two girls in blue dresses were walking | 
about the yard, with the big baby toddling | 
between them Rob heard them say ‘‘ No, 
no!” when he stretched his chubby hand 
to pick the currants, But nobody called 
for Rob. She thought her father would 
ask for her at tea-time; but the dishes rat- 
tled, und the biscuit smelled more delicious 
than ever, and no one came, 

Another hour went by. The back part 


of the house was allquiet. They had 


rone 
pone 


outin he door-yard, where Rob's eroquet 
set had been put up. She supposed the 


set. Finally, the 


house was all still, 


girls were using it—her 


sturs came out and the 
Rob was very composed now 


‘I wonder if I 


up and do as she says,” 


shall always have to give 
And 


anyhow.’ 


mused, 

‘Do right, 
‘Was it right for meto clean up the oil?” 

* Te” 

‘*Then I'll go and do it now.” 


she 


8 maeeng uuswered: 


She stole down the dark stairs and into 


the kitchen, end lighted a candle, and got 
the the 
wiped the spot; but it showed plain en ugh 
still. Rob got 


scrubbed, back and forth, 


soap and sand. Some one had 


her knees and 
back and forth, 
checking hysterical little sobs of weariness 


down on 


and pain. 


** Why, child, what are you doing?” said 
a voice. 
“I'm trying to do right,” stammered 


Rob, looking up. 

It was only the old gentleman whom ber 
father had brought home with the rest. He 
had come down to smnoke his pipe, after the 


others bad retired. 


‘*I want to hear the whole story,” he 
said, sitting down. 
And Rob, sobbing and scrubbing, told it. 


** And, said he, think when 
your—mother—finds you have done it she 
will let you go to the picnic?” 
‘* Y—e—s,” said Rob. 
**And, if she don’t, 
scoured i! ? 


‘*T don’t—know, 


now,” you 


you'll be sorry you 


" said Rob, feeling very 
wretched. ‘‘I want to do right.” 

A queer, misty look came into the old 
gentleman's eyes, ‘‘Eat some bread and 
milk now and go to bed,” he told her; and 
she did as he sald. 

Io the morning it all seemed iike a 
dream. Rob put on her clean dress and 
braided ber hair, and was introduced to 
Clara and Amy and the and their 
mother; and then she was told that the old 
gentleman was an uncle of her own 
mother’s, who had come unexpectedly to 
see them, and her quick, young eyes in- 


baby 


Es 








He was of so much consequence, appa- 
rently, that, when the morning of the pic- 
nic arrived, Mrs. Vickers consulted him 
about Rob’s going. 

‘You see, Mr, Fuller, Robina disobeyed 
me, aud [ told her she should not go. 
What do you think [ should do about it, 
considering that she afterward did what 
she had refused to do?” 

And Mr. Fuller had replied: 
dear lady, I 


‘* Now, my 
can't advise Do just 
what your heart says is right.” 

*‘Robina is head-strong,” said her step- 
mother. ‘‘I suppose it is true kindness to 
conquer her. Perhaps it is best not to 
compromise this time.” 

Mr. Fuller only leaned hard on bis gold- 
headed cane when he heard the verdict. 

Rob did not go to the picnic. She bid 
down behind the pole-beans in the garden 


you. 


when the rest were getting of. Uncie 
Fuller saw her sun-bonuet, though, and 


came to find her, 


‘Are you going to try to do right this 
time, too, Roby?” he asked. 

‘*I don’t know. I wan’t to go. I don’t 
see any right about it,” she sobbed. 

‘Do you care to know what I think is 
right?” 

“Oh! I can’t. I want to go so bad. 
Everybody will be there, and she'll tell 
them all 

** Listen, Roby. If you control yourself 


and return good for evil, it will bring you 


more pleasure than twenty picnics. I 


promise you that it shall.” 

‘IL don’t care for anything but this pic- 
nic [I wouldn’t give Old 
Folks’ Concert, or any- 
thin 

‘ But, 


n cent for the 
or Fourth of July, 
vy else that's coming.” 


Roby, 
that you wanted to do right. 


that first uight 
Why did you 


you said 


want to?” 
faltered Rob. 
** People are nicer who do right; and I want 
that kind of nice.” 

* Yes, and thev 


‘‘T don’t know exactly,” 


to be nice— 


get to be ‘nice’ by just 


such struggles as you're having to-day 
Now, which is going to conquer, Right or 


Wrong, 
Rob got up, slowly. 


in this struggle?” 

“*T’ll try,” she said. 
“Till go and help—so they—can get off— 
early.” 


to Mr. Vick- 
‘I’m a lonesome old 


Jobo,” said Uncle Fuller 
that afternoon, 
man,and when I came on to Valley Brook I 
was looking for a home.” 


ers, 


Nothing could make us happier, Uncle 

Fuller, tban to have you stop with us.” 
‘Um!” ‘They 

Now my 


mused the old gentleman 
say it’s home where the heart is. 
heart has gove out to that little Roby of 
I want you to let me take her and 
up, and she’ll make a home for 
me anywhere. I peedn’t tell you that I'll 
do well by ber.” 

People said that Robina Vickers had had 
great luck when she went off to be adopted 
by Uncle Fuller, who had bought her a 
check poplin dress. and a Leghorn hat, and 
a Japanese sunshade. 

Well, it was luck, maybe 
it is the way Heaven helped her. 

New Yor« City. 


yours. 
bring her 


Rob thinks 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad 
dressed “ Puzzies.” THe INDEPENDENT, New York.] 
BLANK PUZZLE. 
Fill the blanks with wor.'s having 
spelling, but different meanings 
1. Our —gave us a hearty welcome. What 


tbe same 


a —— of people were on the Common. 
2. Do you not think her —— curtains beau- 
tiful? Do —— your boot, my dear. 
‘They are —— in their deportment. If 


they were not, their parents would —— them. 

4. Do you not think the —— in the book we 
are reading isa fine character? Let me — 
those handkerchiefs before you send them to 
the laundry. 

5. ‘The child has a very bad ——~, that ought 
to be corrected. Whata pretty riding ——! 

6. Whata nice —— of apples! He thinks 
his —— a very hard one. 

7. If you go to the store, please —— this 


worsted. I don’t think there is a —— in the 
safe. 

8. It was avery fine sermon. I have an —— 
from it. He said he would —— my tooth, if I 


wished it. 

9. He has gone into the orchard, with his 
I —— him go. 

10. Did you attend the —— yesterday? 
What a —— complexion she bas! 

11. She was a pretty little ——, and I — 





formed ber some how that he was a person 
ef consequence, 


her more and more every day. 
; M. F. B 


FIVE DIAMONDS, 


7 o 
eo & * 7 
** @&@ *& ** *# @ 
* * «+ * * 
. 
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* * # * * * @ 
* * *# ** * 
* + 


The central diamond: 1, a consonant; 2, an 
effort ; 3, a color; 4, even so; 5, a consonant. 

Upper right-hand diamond: 1, a consonant ; 
2, an insect ; 8, to gather; 4, a tropical root; 
5, a consonant. 

Lower right-hand dlamond: 
2, grassy earth; 3, unusual; 
a consonant. 

Upper left-hand diamond: 1, consonant ; 2, 
serpent; 3, inexperienced; 4, an insect; 5, 
a consonant. 

Lower left-hand diamond: 1, a consonant; 
2, to call; 3, a mournful sound; 4, an animal 
of Tartary ; 5, aconsonant. 


1, a consonant ; 
4, moisture; 5, 


ANAGRAMS, 
Children’s Amusements, 


1, tool ; 2, gat skin ; 3, manglein cart; 4, ery 


hare ; 5, blot-foal ; 6, able slab; 7, arm, let’s 
win; 8, quote C. R.; 9, had keen side; 10, flag 
rope. M. B. H. 


WORD 8QUARES. 
I, 
1, small, troublesome animale; 
8, frigid ; 4, termini. 


2,a metal; 


Il, 
1, suffrage; 2, part of a stove; 3, to watch; 
4, concludes. W. W.S8. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 


SYLLABLE 


Ist. 
PuzzLe.—1, cork-screw ; 2, toad- 
4, fish-hook ; 5, tea-pot; 

grass-hopper; 8, saw-borse ; 
10, mouse-trap. 


stool: 3, 
6, bees-wax; 7, 


9, clothes-pin ; 


jack-knife ; 


NuMericaL ExigMa.—Thankegiving. 


TWO DIAMONDS AND TWO SQUARES. 


EAST WEST 

ANEW ELLA 

8s EMI SLAM 

TWis TAME 
N 8 
BOA 8OU 

NORTH SOUTH 
ATE UTE 
il H 


FRAMED CROSS. 
BELLONA 


A A ¥ 
Cc Cc E 
CENTAUR 
H U N 
U R U 


SERAP IS 


RESCUED ‘FROM DEATH. 


WitiiaM J. Cou OHLIN, of Somerville, Mass., 
‘Ip the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1877 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one timea 
report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up hope: buta friend told me of DR. WIL 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

““T write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 





SAV: 


HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. | can 


positively say it has done more good than af 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
ness.”’ For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 











‘Jemings"= “Sannary 


The Pittsburgh Adjustable Folding Chair. 


Combines 61x 
articles of fur- 
niture—Parlor, 





ARTISTIC 


HOME FURNISHINGS. 


CEO. A. CLARKE, 


747 Broadway, Up-stairs. 


FINE FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, 
MIRRORS, PARLOR BEDS, Etc., Eto. 


TERMS, -2eht payments, monthly, in advance. 


one ouyme hoy fal ee 
e en or specia = when 
All goods at net prices if paid for in four} payments 


J. B. McNAB, Manager. 


ORTENTAL RUGS 
CARPETS. 


ALSO A FRESH ARRIVAL OF 


Aieat aad Modern Easboideries, 
A. A. VANTINE & CO., 


S27 to 831 Broadway, 
IMPORTERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


CHINESE, JAPANESE, AND INDIA GOODS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 











“CAN’T YOU Lanyon a, 


It will pay all dealers in_ Fine 
tographers, 
trait Painters, Workers in ‘Pastel Crayc 
teurs to write for my new 
send free to any address on receipt of a request for 
thesame. When writing for price-list, please em | 
me what branch of the business you are now enangee 
. In making prices, I have endeavored to liect 
that low prices for the best of ay is the best 
advertisement that any business m can have. I 
hope to hear from every dealer ~ artist in the 
United States and Canada who have not already 
received my price-list. 


w. R. REID, 


Manufacturer, Importer, and Jobber of Fine Art 
Goods of all kinds, 


$52 and 354 (New No.) EUCLID AVENUE, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WATCH BUYERS, ATTENTION! 








Tho octetented Borel ond Oonsvetien 5 Lymn ye 4 
awarded the first prize in London 

at Paris in '67, first prize at Componated | °é Philadel. 
phia, and lastly go’ id medal at in ‘78. These 
watches ~t 4 stood the test for B .- pant 20 years, and 
pronounced by best judges — to any made. They 
all have Nickel Movements, Tempered and Hardened 
Breguet Hair Springs. Isochronized for rail 
in Key and Stem Winders, with all modern 
ments in the art of watch ae pange 
are in use on the principal rail e 
As a guaranty that they are what we claim for them, 
we refer by permission to dealers throughout the 
country. 


QUINCHE & KRUGLER, 
17 MAIDEN LANE, N. ¥., 
Wholesale Agents for the United States, 


The Self-Adjusting Knitted 


STOMACH BANDS, 


so extensively used through- 
out Europe by ladies and 
gentlemen, for the protec- 
tion of the Stomach and 
Kidneys, are imported sole- 
ly by 


SAM’L BUDD, 


Corner Broadway and 24th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Sent by mail to and ad- 
dress. Price, $2. Send size 














of waist. 
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B, L. SOLOMON’S SONS. 


FINE 


FURNITURE, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACE CURTAINS, Etc. 


IN ADDITION TO A COMPLETE STOCK OF THE 
ABOVE GOODS, WE HAVE NOW ON SALE AN IN- 
VOICE OF ELEGANT BRONZES, JAPANESE 
VASES, PLAQUE®, ETC., IMPORTED EXPRESS- 
LY FOR THE HOLIDAY TRADE. 





29 Union Squnre, cor. 16th Street. 


Write at once for particulars. Mention this 


publication. 
Retvast Pr Invention— Fully Tested—of 


t Practical Benefit—Katirely Dif- 
erent ae all Others. 


AUTOMATIC 


OR “ NO-TENSION ” SEWING MACHINE. 
Ladies careful of health and appreciating 
the best will now have no other. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS s&s. M. CO., 
65S Broadway, N. Y. 








THE 


BW. MBRRIAM & CO. 


577 Broadway, N.Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 





LOOKING-GLASSES, 


MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 


ures Wal. 


Cathartic and Alterative. 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 


Is a well 


tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic., They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results 

For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Em- 
pire Spring Co.. Saratoga, N. Y. 





DESIRABLE HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


PETERS 


& CALHOUN CoO. 


offer the following Fine Made Coods: 


Coach Harness, 
Tandem Harness, 
buggy Harness, 


Riding Saddles, 
Riding Bridles, 
Riding Whips. 


Fine Fur and We d Wolf Lap Robes. 


Sot BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


In Orde pring, ple ase mention this paper. 


in 


Send for Price- Lists, 
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THE CINCINNATI 


WEEKLY TIMES 


Sanmarauadeiies tees for more than forty years scar ameasaiiaash ie its 
position as the leading paper of the West. It 
ranks above all others in circulation, influ- 
ence, and in the esteem of its readers, because 
it is just Ge tee of paper the people want. 
Wee. r 4 Times covers the whole ground 
of a first class family journal. 
and better than any high-priced weekly of- 
fered the public; its reading matter covers a 
greater scope is more entertaining and in- 
structive, and yet it costs 
BUT ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 

Our agents everywhere say it is the easiest 
paper in the field to canvass for, and readers 
of one year are so pleased that they are sure 
to renew their subscriptions. Eig s— 
Fifty-siz columns for one dollar a year, and the 
most liberal terms to club agents, 

Specimen copies free. Send for one before 
—s for any paper. Address aa 
Tr Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 


' THE DAILY TIMES-STAR, 


Bight pages, forty-eight Only 7” 

dollars a year, 83 a. - si 

for three Thonties. Has th th c months, 91.50 
Is the best 


tion of any paper in Cincinnati. 
odvertisin medium and the best paper for 
Sing a + “y of the _— 
as the news can im- 
‘Andress Times-Bter, Clucianas. Cincinnati, OQ. 
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QVERCOATS AND SUITS, 


Immense Stock 
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AT 


NEW STYLES 


PRICES 


DEVLIN & CO., 


Warren Street. — + 





DIAMONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 
FINE WATCHES. RICH JEWELRY 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


OnLy STorE, 171 BROADWAY, Cor. Cortlandt &., N. Y¥. 











BRANSON: KNITTER 


For Manufacturing or Family Use, 


either with or without steam pdwer. Over 3,000 in 
use, and acknowledged to be all that is claime for it 
and without a rival. Makes seamless hose of all sizes 
double heel and toe. Will not get out of order an 


irls and boys 10to 15 years old operate them. For 
Ful particulars address J. L. BRANSON, 
505 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
or 204 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Ia by all odds the best road for 


road, 





Trains. 


nearly 8,000 MILES OF ROAD. 
“ Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” 





MARVIN HUGHITT,Gen'l Manager, Chicago. 





THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 
Over all of its principal lines, runs each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express | 
It is the only road weet of Chicago that nees the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 
it is the only road that runs Pullman Sleeping Cars North or Northwest of Chicago. It bas) 
It forms the following Trunk Lines 


“Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” 

“Northern Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Linc.” 
Tickets over this road arc sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the Unffed States and Canadas 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road, be sure they read over it, and take none other 





THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


you to take when traveling in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 
Carefully examine this Mup. The principal Cities of the West and Northwest are Stations on this 
Its through trains make close connections with the trains of all railroads at junction points. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y. 


“Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” 
“ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” : 
“Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line." 


W. W. STENNETT, Gen’) Pass. Agent, Chicago 
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Butter - Knives, 
MANUFACTURED BY 








CLEOPATRA. 


Penman 
STERLING SILVER WARE. WARRANTED &. 


Consisting of Forks, Spoons, 


Ss ONS MAVOUFACTURING € O., 





‘INE. 


Suane-tneie, etc., etc, 
® 


Wallingford, Cc onn. 


HOLMES, BOOTH & HAY DENS, 


MA 
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“ JAPANESE.” 
PATENTED. 


49 Chambers Street, New York. 


Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultura! Fditor will be glad to receive any 
practical hint», suggestions, or information that 
will make this depariment move valuable 'o those 
of our Subscribers who feel specialty interested 


DROUGHTS AND HOW TO BE PRE- 
PARED FOR THEM. 


BY FE. P. POWELL 


AT the last meeting of the Rural Art Asso- 
elation of Clinton, N. Y., the important ques- 
tion was discussed How to be Prepared to 
Prevent Damage from Droughts. The ex- 
perience of the’past three years has beena 
rare one for horticulturists and farmers. The 
effect upon trees has heen hardly less disas- 
trons than the severest of wintera, while the 
large farmers are in many cases compelled 
to buy their corn and potatoes 

In this section trees of one or two years’ 
planting have been to a great extent de- 
atroved, even after a suecessful growth of 
several inche My own loas includes several 
very fine sprnees and a Spanish chestnut. 
Other trees were weakened and dried so that 
a hard Winter mivht dispose of them. 

The discussion referred to brought out 
prominently that we have in our hands the 
means largely to anticipate and be fore- 
handed with droughts. First of all, by 
mulching, muleh about trees and bushes sery- 
ing essentially the same purpose as plaster 
and salt on the meadows. One who has Ived 
in the Western States will have learned the 
absolute necessity of mulching everything. 
In Ohio, Missouri, and other seetionaa drought 
or long drv spel! running through July and 
Angust isexpected. In the Evatern States we 
are certainiv verg likely hereafter to repeat 
the experience of the past few years. The 
discussion brought ont the fact that few farm- 
ers know anything about mulching. The 
materials most useful for that purpose are 
considered a cumbersome nulsance, and how 
to get rid of them is the question. I consider, 
unquestionably, the best of easily-obtainable 
material to be coal-ashes. I have used the 
acreenings of sixty tons during the past twelve 
months. Every tree of the deciduous sort and 
every bush is thus supplied with a good 
foot covering. It is quite as valuable among 
the raspberries and blackberries as in the pear 
orchard. It {ts so porous « material that it can 
be placed several inches thick under a tree 
without damage. It serves the additional 
purpose of preventing the conditions provoca- 
tive of pear blight. Itis equally good as a 
guard against borers, but asa shield against 
droughts it is a most valuable property. Not 
ascuttleful should ever be wasted or used to 
make walks and roads. For evergreens and 
for evergreen hedges | prefer sawdust or saw- 
dust and muck. In either case, avoid strong 
manures, For seckel and slow-growing, 
ehort-pointed pears long manure is valuable. 
The service of the mulch fs to retain moisture, 
keeping the soil beneath friable and equable 
in temperature, 

Salt, plaster, ashes, and coal-ashes on mead- 
ow-land are useful in the same way to retain 
moisture, besides serving as direct fertilizers. 

Chopped straw and rotting straw from old 
stacks, sawdust and tanbark that has been 
used for stable-bedding, weeds—all should be 
used for mulching. Remembering that good 
material for mice-nests cannot be safely left 
near trees through the Winter, all porous ma- 
terial can bethrown down about the trees. 
Other material should be spread more thinly 
and not quite against the tree. 

This business of mulching cannot be over- 
done. A double handful of well-rotted ma- 
nure laid about plants when «et from a hot- 
bed prevents a good deal of disappointment. 
Dwarf pears especially require a good mulch 
from the time they are set out. In the Spring 
or Fall never set a tree without immediate 
mulching. This prevents all changes of tem- 
perature from speedily affecting the tree. If 
nothing else can be obtained, use chips or cut 
grass asa temporary supply. 

At all events, with whatever material you 
can obtain, mulch, mulch, mulch. That 
which in an ordinary seasvn isa great help in 
a dry season becomes the salvation of your 
trees. It should never be removed from 
trees except temporarily, anda fresh supply 
given as often as the old becomes soll. Even 
your street-trees will he vastly aided by given 
them a good dressing once a vear of ashes. 

A second necessity in preparing for droughts 
fe more wells and deeper ones. ‘The cry that 
rises everywhere of dry wells is simply owing 
to false economy. In this section twelve feet 
will give a well that is all right except in 
a pinching time. Twenty five feet will give a 
well good for the dryest times. Few farmers 
have more than one well. Rural improvement 
requires as a preliminary a good baru-well, 
and in most cases a third, convenient for the 
purpose of watering lawns and lawn-trees. [ 
bad the three wells myself; but all of them 





too shallow, not running down more than fif- 
teen feet. Another season they shall go down 
toa proper depth. The losses in this town of 
valuable trees will foot up five hundred dol- 
lars, all of which was due to shallow wells and 
lack of mulching. 

It was, in the third place, bronght out by the 
discussion that very few have any under- 
standing of how to watera tree. It seems to 
be a simple matter, perhaps it is; but the 
ordinary method is a positive damage. My 
neighbor, who loves fine things, has a hose 
attachment, with which he sprayed each 
evening his newly-planted vines and shrubs. 
He lost everything. His spraying helped the 
drought. The ground was molstened to the 
depth of an inch or half inch. This was 
speedily evaporated, and a solid cake left, im- 
permeable to moisture or even light showers. 

In watering, a hole should be hoed ont, 
according to the size of the tree, and into it 
slowly poured sufficient water to insure a 
thorough soaking of the roots. Then fill and 
cover the hole with dry soil. This will pre- 
vent evaporation, except through the soll, in- 
stead of speedily from the surface. The tree 
will be in good condition for, at least. a week 
of severe drought. Last Spring I set ont sever- 
al hundred blackberry-bushes. Twice during 
the drought they were wetted thoroughly on 
the above plan. The result was, I did not lose 
over twenty, a percentage not creatly above 
the loss of an ordinary year. A bole was dag 
beside each bush, and from one to two quarta 
slowly poured in, and the hole refilled with 
dirt. Tye work with bushes in soft soil is 
readily done with the foot. 

The fourth preparative to prevent injury 
from drought is thorough drainage. Wet 
lands are always worst dried ina dry time. 
Land well stirred, it is well known, allows the 
atmosphere to keep well supplied with mois- 
ture. Draining, instead of carrying off water, 
may be said rather to equalize its distribution, 
Av orchard or berry-garden cannot thrive in 
sodden soil. It is subjected to constant ex- 
haustion from extremes of wet and drought. 
Currants, which need moist sofl, will speedily 
die out of wet soil. 

The preparations to avoid damage from 
drought, so far as farm-crops are concerned, 
was also discussed; but the remedies lie 
jargely in the same direction - the use of salt 
and plaster and ashes; mulching applied to 
potatoes in the rows; the utilization of old 
straw and weeds, or even boards, for that pur- 
pose; wells located so that they can be used 
for irrigation; and # frequent stirring of the 
soil. At the next meeting itis proposed to 
discuss the use of windmills for trrigating 
purpores. There seemed to be a general con- 
viction that our Eastern States required, for 
the best resuJts, a modified but systematic 
method of irrigation. Allowlug fora serious 
“dry spell,” as we term a drought, once 
in four years, we must often look for s 
failure in the potato crop, a probable loss 
in the corn crop, and a large reduction in 
fruits and vegetables. If the drought occur 
early in the season, we must meet with a seri- 
ous reduction of our hay crop, and the con- 
sequent decrease of butter, milk, and cheese. 
Certainty in farming can be secured only in 
connection with some form of irrigation. The 
one great need of the farmer is water, a eure, 
never-failing supply of water. Irrigation on 
our hillsides would be avery simple affair; 
indeed, with our abundant streams, upland 
reservoirs, and with the ease of securing 


never-failing wells, irrigation would be neither | 


difficult nor expensive in any of the Eastern 
and Middle States. ‘The saving would be, ata 
reasonable estimate, one-fourth of our heavier 
crops. The figures of present losses are 
among the millions in each state; the saving 
would be proportionate. In addition to the 
saving from drought comes in the possibility 
of raising a number of crops pot possible 
without irrigation, as notably in many local- 
ities the cranberry. 
Cumrrox, N. Y¥. 





TILE-BOXES. 
BY MRS. 8. J. SPALDING. 


A SIMPLE, easy plan for bolding plants for 
one window isa tile-box. Select tiles which 
will go twice the length of your window, for 
you wish both sides of the box covered; say 
for a common-sized window fourteen tiles, 
Have azine box made the required length and 
width of the window-sill, and have the tiles put 
on each side, but not necessarily on the ends of 
the box. Your box will thus look well from 
the street, and youcan turn it occasionally, and 


thus bring more equal advantaze to sour | 
plants, Some reproductions of old scriptural ; 


tiles are exceedingly quaint ; as, for instance, 
one now before us with Jesus and Nicodemus 
sitting opposite each other at a table, on which 
is burning a very tall candle. Nicodemus bas 
on abigh hat and isa grotesque figure. Line 
the tile-box with pieces of charcoal, for drain- 
age, otc., and fillit withrich earth. The depth 














of your soil permits you to have many plants 
very compact. In the center you can put a 
dark variety of gesneria, as the rich maroon- 
colored velvet leaves and stems are very fine 
in effect when the sun shineson them. Three 
double geraniums, commonly called horseshoe, 
of some pretty color, will give blossows all the 
Winter. The Browalliaclata érrulea will odd a 
profusion of bright blue flowers for two 
orthree months, ff you will vigorously cut off 
the top and end:, when it is coming on, and 
force it tobranch out freely. ‘Tue seed of the 
Browallia, although fine and apparently easy 
to raise, sometimes takes its own time about 
coming fromthe ground; and when it appears 
it needs protection from a very bot sun until 
aninch or two high, after which it is abundant- 
ly able to take care of itself. At the ends of 
the boxI like Coliseum ivy, witb its delicate, 
straggling foliage. One or two Tom Thumb 
nasturtiams add vividness of coloring to 
the collection. Two or three bright-leaved 
coleus area desirable addition to the varicty 
and contrast with the green of the geraniums. 
Fill your box according to your own taste, 
water it regularly, and you will say it adds an 
object of Interest to yourself and your friends. 
NEWPURYPORT, Mass. 





HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


Tur following sketch was prepared for pub- 
lication ina new and original work on dairy 
farming. edited by J. P. Sheldon, late resident 
professor of agriculture in the Royal Agricul- 
tural College, Cirencester. 

The race of large, improved black and white 
cattle known in Americaas ‘ Holstein cattle” 
arean'mals or the descendants of animals im- 
ported from North Holland or the neighboring 
provinces, having been selected there with the 
greatest care in reference to purity of blood 
and the fine qualities of each individual ani- 
mal. Previous to and for some time after 
1871 Mr. Winthrop W. Chenery, of Belmont, 
Mass , was the principal, if not the only im- 
porter of Holstein cattle for purposes of im- 
provement. In March, 1881, about ten persons, 
to whom Mr. Chenery had previously sup- 
plied one or more Holstein animals each, at 
his suggestion, united with him in an assoctia- 
tion, called the Association of Breeders of 
Thoroughbred Holstein Cattle, with a constitu- 
tion and by-laws, and a register of all the pure- 
blooded animals of that race owned by them. 
The principal object of this Association wag 
and is to keep and preserve a register of such 
animals known to be of pure blood, and of 
their progeny, including future importations 

At that time the persone uniting in the As- 
sociation knew of no name by which this race 
of cattle were generally known in Holland and 
the neighboring provinces. They had been 
usually called ‘“ Dutch or Holstein’’ by Mr. 
Chenery and hie associates. In 1864 Mr. 
Chenery was requested by the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington to contribute an 
article upon thecattle in question, for publi- 
cation In the Commissioner’s report. The 
paper was prepared and forwarded to the De- 
partment, with the title of ‘‘ Dutch Cattle.” 
In due time the article appeared in the Com- 
missioner’s report, with the title changed from 
Dutch to ‘Holstein Cattle.’’ This cireum- 
stance, together with the fact that no other 
name more appropriate could be suggested, 
decided the question of name, and “ Rol- 
stein” was adopted. 

Since then the Association has increased its 
membership to include about fiftv persons. 
(t has published four volumes of the “‘ Holstein 
Herd-book,” in which and the manuscript pre- 
pared for the fifth volume about six hundred 
and thirty bulls and about eleven hundred and 
twenty cows, distributed among more than 
three hundred owners, residing in nearly all 
the states of the United States (the larger 
berds being in Massachusetts, New York, and 
Illinois), are registered. Large additions tothe 
number of Holstein cattle in the United States 
are being made by frequent importations, as 
well as bythe natural increase. They are 
easily acclimated and grow as large as in their 
native country. The descendants of avimals 
imported by Mr. Chenery fifteen years ago are 
equally as fine as the best selections made in 
Holland this year. The bulls are gentle and 
docile and excellent workers in the yoke. 
The cows are large milkers, excelling in that re- 
spect allother breeds. They areeasily fattened 
and males often attain the weight of two to 
three thousand pounds, females generally rang- 
ing from twelve to twenty hundred pounds. 
There is a considerable demand for both males 
and females, for breeding purposes, enough 


to take up all the importations, amounting 
to more than four hundred in 1879, and the 
natural increas¢, at prices affording « reason- 
able profit both to importers and breevers. It is 
a noticeable fact that half-breed heifers, sired 
ty Holstein bulls, generally bring twice and 
often three times as much as the grades of any 
other breed will sell for; and this fact, is per- 
haps, the most reliable tndieation of the esti- 
mation in which Holstein cattle are held by 
American farmers who have had experience 
with them. 
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“CORNER” IN APPLES. 

Four Boston firms, it is said, formed an ap- 
ple syndicate, some two months avo. Soon 
after the organization was perfected they 
went to work, and soon learned, through their 
Eastern and Western correspondents, that 
there would be a scarcity of apples in all but a 
portion of Vermont, known as the Champlain 
Valley, a very fertile tract of country lying 
between Lake Chainplain and the Adirondack 
range on the West and the Green Mountains 
on the East. Here the apple crop was remark- 
able, both in quality and production, end a 
combination was immediately formed to pur. 
chase and control this fruit, which {s famous 
for its keeping qualities as we!l as fine flavor. 
Agents were quietly sent to all puints along 
the lines of railroad, and contracts made with 
all the leading producers of apples, at various 
prices, ranging from $2 to $2.75 and $3 per 
barrel, a few extra lots costing as high as $3.50 
per barre!. In the town of Shelburne, Chit- 
tenden County, several extensive orchards 
were purchased, one producing nearly 2,000 
barrels and several 1,500 to 2,000 each, while 
in Addison and Grant Isle Counties orcbarda 
are numerous which produce from 400 to 600 
barrels of No. 1 fruit annually. The syndicate 
is now busily engaved in securing the small 
lots of 25 to 100’barrels over this section and 
in forwarding the fruit contracted to market. 
It has purchaeed, to this date, over 32,000 bar- 
rels of No. 1 graft apples. Of there5,000 are 
sent to New York for storave in ‘‘ coolers,” 
where the fruit is guaranteed to be kept con- 
stantly at atemperature of 40°, which prevents 
decay and admits of sales later in the season, 
when tbe markets are cleaned out of choice 
fruit. The remainder of its extensive purchase 
will be sent direct to Boston, for storage and 
sale. The two leading members of the syn- 
dicate hare both been spending their time in 
Vermont, giving their personal attention to the 
packing and shipping of the fruit, and they 
express themselves well satisfied with the su. 
perior quality of their purchases. They say 
in all their experience they have never seen 
or purchased a finer lot of apples and express 
their surprise at the uniform beanty and fair 
fruit on the trees. 

——— EE - 


CULTIVATING SPINACH 


A PERSON may go into half a dozen country 
gardens, where every kind of easy-growing, 
wholesome, necessary, and desirable vegetable 
oughtto grow, and not see a bed of spinach, 
incomparably the best of everything coming 
under the head of ‘‘greens.’’ How often we 
see both woren and men searching along 
fences and edges of woods where leaves have 
collected for the young shoots of the “ poke,’”® 
to be used as greens, and how greatly it is en- 
josyed at a season when it is difficult to get 
fresh young vegetables ; and yet how much in- 
ferior itis to the garden spinach, whieh: can 
be grown for seven or eight months in the 
year. A bed can be sown as early in the 
Spring asthe ground can be worked, and by 
sowing at intervals through the season a dish 
ofit can be had upon the table whenever it 
may be desired. The last crop to be used 
early in the Spring before it can be grown as 
a Spring crop, and which will begin to grow 
the moment the frost is out of the ground, 
should be sown say the beginning of October, 
and when freezing weather comes it should be 
lightly covered with straw, and a few bean- 
poles laid upon the straw, to prevent the wind 
from blowing it away. The ‘‘ Bloomsdale 
Spinach,” which isa new and improved vari- 
ety, is preferable to any other variety that we 
have grown.— Germantown Telegraph. 


ee ee 
OVERFEEDING WITH HAY. 


Now that cows are about going into 
Winter-quarters, a hint about feeding hay 
may not be out of place. We often 
hear dairymen talk as if the hight 
of skill in taking care of cows in the 
Winter was to get all the hay down that it is 
possible to cram into them. ‘I give my cows 
all the good hay I can get them to eat ’’ is the 
boastful remark often heard from a spirited 
and aspiring dairyiman,though, in doing so, he is 
wasting good provender, without promoting 
the best welfare of his animals. It is a good 
thing to feed cows well aod to be sure that 
they have food enough to sustain them fully ; 
but it is neither wise nor economical to crowd 
them with a great bulk of hay of any quality. 
It is not wise to crowd aby animal with a great 
bulk of coarse food. 

Cows should bave no mare hay than they 
have time to remasticate: ar1,if this is not 
encugh for their necessities, tt-2y should have 
some easy-digesting, concentrated food along 
with it. The quantity of hay given should 
never exceed what they will eat up clean, and 
twice a day is often enough, to give time for 
properly ruminating. Nut%nal Live Stock Jour 
nal, 
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SLEIGHS, 


We have a large assortment of our 
standard Sleighs, with all our patented 
improvements, and in the latest styles, 


Very Low Prices. 


Send for Ilustrated Circulars 
and Price-List. Also 


Kimbal! Patent Hub Runners. 


KIMBALL BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ORIG- 
INAL PORTLAND SLEIGH, 


110 and 112 SUDBURY ST., 
BOSTON. 


Duets "inennatinale, 


Commitnarion —r 
Etats UNIS D'AMERIQUE. 





CHAMP DE Mars, Parts, 8th Nov., 1878, 

Ihave examined the official list of awards at the 
Universal. Exposition, as published by the French 
Authorities, and find that only one Grand Prize was 
awarded for Sewing Machines. That was given to 
the Wheeler & Wilson Company of New York. 

The Grand Gold Medal and Diploma were delivered 
to me at the Palais de l'Industrie. October 2ist, and 
by me at once given to the representative of that 
Company at the Exposition. 

Signed) 


A & delhomieil 


Com.-General. 


SEWING MACHINES 


FOR DOMESTIC USE AND AL, 1s 
aaa OF MANUFACTURIN Pe 
ress 


WHEELER & WILSON M’F'G CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICE, 
44 East 14th St. (Union Square). 


KITCHEN FURNISHING. 


CUTLERY, CROCKERY, CHINA, AND GLASS, 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
Coal Vases, Foot-Warmers, ete., ete. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
House-Furnishing Warerooms, 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue and 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 





COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS, 

, Friends! here's comfort. Wife 
says she must have a couple of 
Common-Sense Rockers. We all 
want this one. 


t®?” Special Discount to 
Clergymen. 


‘ Send stamp for Catalogue to 
F, A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N..Y. 


GREENFIELD CUTLERY CO. 
Manafacturers ° = 











Superior Solid Steel 


Silver Plated Pie, Batter, Table, Dessert, 
aud Tea Knives, cte., to Match. 


FOLD, WARD & TAVENPCRT, 
85 CIAMBERS S!., NEW YORK. 
fa order to introdnes onr gonds ta the people, 
will send by mail, prepaid, 
1 Tie Knife, £2.C0|6 Table Knives, $3.50 
1 Butter “ 59 6 Dessert * 3.25 
6 Tea Knives, 3.09 | or any portion pro rata. 

















The Latest. The Best. 


THE BEST I$ THE CHEAPEST, 
The handsomest and most complete 
LARGE ARM MACHINE 
Yet produced, 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS SENT 
ON APPLICATION. 


Victor Sewing Machine (o,, 


Middletown, Conn. 











NEW HAVEN — 
ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET PARLOR ORGANS. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS 
Cor. of Bradley and William Sts. 
__ NEW HAVEN» CONN. 
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METALLIC ‘SHINGLES 


make the most durable and ornamental roofs in the 
world. One-fourth the weight of slate and will not 
break from any cause. Cannot blow off and are abso- 


lutely tight. Se 
DUCED prices to 
ANCLO-AMERICAN ROOFING CO., 

__- 22 Cliff Street, New York. _ 


nd for descriptive circular and rr- 


Weighs 
only 30 
Ibs. Agents 
. wanted ev- 





Can be used on hillside or on level ground; can 
take stroke and saw more and with 
fer ense than with an 

nd forcircular tod. WILD! 
facturers, 227 Walnut St., © 


-_ a machine. 
‘O., Manu. 
ti, O, 








*) STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate <f Lime. 


Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office 150 Front Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
PAO aaa and Dealers arc invited to send for 
cu 





FREE TO EVERYBODY! 


A Beautiful Little Book for the Asking. 


By applying personally at the nearest office of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY (or by postal 
card, if ata distance) any adult person will be presented with a beautifully illustrated copy of a New Book, 


entitled 


Genius Rewarded; or, The Story of the Sewing Machine, 


containing a handsome and costly steel engraving frontispiece, also 23 fin ely-engraved woodcuts, and bound 
in an elaborate blue and gold Lithographed cover. No charge whatever is made for this handsome book, which 
can be obtained only by application at the branch and subordinate offices of The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Principal Office 34 Union Square, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


JANES & KIRTLAND, 


1S MURRAY STREET, 
ARE PREPARED TO DO AT SHORT NOTICE 


Furnace Work 


FOR HEATING 
Churches, Stores, Banks, and Dwellings. 
MAKERS OF THE 


Fox, Janes, and Walker Furnaces, 
REPAIRS DONE or. 


The Trade supplied CASTIN: 
Now is the time to our FURNACES PUT IN 
ORDER FOR THE WINT ro 


The Celebrated Beehe Ranges. 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS. 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for Buildings, 
IRON STABLE FITTINGS, 
HAY-RACKS, MANGERS, Etc. 
THERE Is aad - IN IT. 


Grow a Sell at 
Goop GoopD 
Crop. Prices. 


Consult the Crop and Market Reports in 


The Farmers’ Review. 


. 15th year) owe 7 will be re- 
5 DOLL A va Rest of this 








pto 
ceived A ‘ONE 
yearfree. For Ed cents 4 will cone 


VENNOR’S ALMANAC FOR i882. 
Regular price, 25 cents. 

The Farmers’ Review to Jan. Ist, 1883 and Ven 
sore Aueanee only $1.10, if you remit before Dec. 
15t 

Sample copy for 3-cent stamp. Liberal terms to 
canvassers. 





FARMERS’ REVIEW CO., Chicago, Il. 

For reliable informa- 

tion regarding this great 

Silver State and her va- 

ried resources, subscribe 

for the DAILY or WEEK- 

ty Rocky MOUNTAIN 

NEWS (established 1859). 

The largest paper west 

of St. Louis. Eight p pages, ly six columns. Dalry, 

10.00 per year; 2.00. Sample Copies 
Cents. Address 

NEWS PRINTING COMPANY, 
DENVEE, COLORADO. 








DR. KENNED Y's 


Prairie Weed 


warranted to cure every h, from the worst Con- 
a down to the slightes tickling in the Throat. 
This it has don over six hundred cases under my 
own eyes. It first — the stomach, restores the 
a tite, cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It 


Throat. It cures Asthma and Whooping Cough in 
their worst spesme, I want you to know what it will 
0, it is unlike any Other cough medicine in 
the world. It never upsets the stom Itisa 

of our own land, not used in ony other prodicine. 
have ey food watched its effects on all ages from 
tafane toold age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot- 


e. 
* DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS, 


NEW RICH BLOOD! 


Pills make New R 
Blood, and will” anaes change the lod © 
the entiresystem in three months. Anv person 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to 12 weeks 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
be possible. Sent by mail for $5 letter sta = 
'« 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, 
'y Bangor, Me. 


CANCER 


Cured wy Dr. Kines.er, who has treated 
pome Y., nearly 15,000 cases within ie 
last 2 years. Doctors, Ministers, and the 
Poor cured free. Cross eyes straightened ; 
Tumors removed ; Fistula and all diseases 
successfully treated. Send for Jr. K by 
ley'’s Asthma Specific and other wry Wrive 
1 ctrcuiar P| Ki ane LEY. 
KINGS LEY. 4 D. Rome, N. r. 


BELLS. 

THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1826. Bells for all purpeses. War 


ranted satisfactory and durable. 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy,N. Y 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,etc. FULL’ 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O, 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Succosaeny to Meneely & Kimberly, Beit. Founprrs, 
N. Y., manufacture a superior ¢ “amend of Bellis. 
Spectal attention given to Church 
¢® Catalogues sent free to parties nee ding bells. 








































FREELY BUT CAREFULLY. 
IT IS SOUND ECONOMY, HOWEVER, TO USE 


PURE TINTED GLOSS PAINTS. 


MIXED READY FOR USE. 
“WM. E. LUCAS, 89 Maiden Lane, New York; 








JOHN LUCAS &CO., 141 North Ath St., Philadelphia. 








The Independent. 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 





S2 Numbers (postage free@).... ........-.+-- 3.00 
26 = ( mos.) (postage free)............ 1.50 
13 » (3mos.) ~ scoesbienes 75 
4 = (1 month), ae 35 
2 - weeks), “ = == ssscvccccces 20 
1 Number (! week), - 10 
One subscription two years. ..........,.. core DOD 
One subscription with one sew subscriber, in 
SG i nncnntiascecnearcccensariasescaces 500 
One subscription with two NEW subscribers, in 
Sa ate coc cesesctccnceesccaios secces 0 
One pet PD, «..ccsscteetacsannund 
One subse a with ‘three NEW subscribers, 
nt, Aonardsghdeciagus gosescentl 0 
One subscription _ ae | REE SLOSS “ee 0 
One —_——a with four NEW subscribers, in 
ss idenn in uthscvegéustinvepethres 4 00 
One subscription Sin cs guansessceecessenss 10 00 


Any number over five at the same rate, invari 
ably with one remittance. 
poeenats January Ist, 1882, THe INDEPENDENT ewiIIl 
tena on the cash 'prine ‘iple—that is, no ov akg 
will be sent to subscribers after: their paid su 
tions expire. 


Sample Copies Free upon application, 


tw Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDEST. 

Gr Remittances must be wade in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibie. When neither of 
these cup be procured, seud the Moneyin a KEuIs- 
TERED LeTrEeER. ‘The present registration system is 
virtually on absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters axe Oblized to register 
letters whenever requested to 

No names enter d = = subscription books with- 

out the money in advar 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subse ripsions, which is always 

peen on the yellow address label on the outside of 

aper, and to renew wwe or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


THE E RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient -eceipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts tor money 
remitted 10 RENEW sapecription: ons are indicated b 
the change in the date of Ce ration on the little ye 
1ow ticket attached to the paper. which change is 
made either the first or second weet efter thy money 
is received. Lt when 8 pecmnae steno is received 

e receipt will be sent aay 
Wieser SAMPSON LOW &CO., No. 18* Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in Londen to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements THE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P.-0, Bex 2787, New York City 





RATES OF ADVERTISING, 


PER AGA = ho eel  gmy ete : 
Hi to the inc lines e column. 
oriiinary Advert ; . Last Paged Bus 





——— 
I time.......---++++ ‘ in--tne x tame pecesecc cance meoont 
on > mes (one mon 
3 sin we.is  * (threemonthaime. 
96 ' (six ‘We.\75 “ ¢ 750 
53 = (twe tie. 62 * (ewalve “ yige 
Inn rs + ae ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ie $I. 
4 times (one monvth)......... Seaeceesese Me. 
18 ( : ree months).. We, 
. = - «six ° od 
* (twetve * Fe acaee S00 


Pu BL ISHEK’S NOTICES.. x 
JME, EACH TIM 
Bre anctat. Notices....Two Doras PER AGATE 


FTY CEN18 A LINE. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New York City. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1882, 





Persons iesirivg -to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to theiradvantage tosend their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum numed in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tue INDEPENDENT—Viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 


of the respective publishers, without premiums, 


postage paid 

Reg. Price, 
American Agriculturist. ..$12 $1 50 
Atlantic Monthly..............6. 8 50 4 UU 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 

azine...... obenth'bttoesaese -1% 20 
Century Magazine (formerly Scrib- 

REPOS, v1bckbansesetacbeecess 3% 400 
Christian at Work....... ........ 2 70 3 00 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 1 75 2 00 
Eclectic Magazine................ 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream......... . 8 50 4 00 
Frank Leslic’s Hlustrated W coldly. 3 50 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.. ........ 1% 300 
Golden Rule (new subs.}......... 1 £0 >10 
Harper’s Magazine............... 3 50 4 00 

We.kly........ piece ee 40 

Bazar 3 50 10 

“. Young P euple W ee kly). 1 35 1 f0 
| ere 1 75 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 


Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ...- 2 
Littell’s Living Age...... 5; t 
National Sunday-school Teacher r.. 110 
Our Little Ones and The Nursery. 1 

4 


Popular Science Monthly......... OF 
St. Nicholas Magazine...... cPeaee 27 30 
Semi-weekly Tribune.......... 2530 83% 
The Cottage Hearth, Boston (new 
subs. ).. ins cs wewegee 110 1 

The Tlustrated Christian Weekly. 2 2 3 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.).4 50 9 5 () 
Weekly Tribune............... --- 150 20) 
Waverley Magazine.............. 400 50y 
Whitney’s Musical unest........ 7% 100 


“Wide Awake,” an Ijustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 225 2 bv 
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NEPA, SE RE ORES STRESS RRR BF ERIS RPSHaER eS -csonNREDS cnpei Cag 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French Chiua and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 


Fine White French China Dinner oom, 14¥ pieces $30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets. 7 00 
Fine Gold band French China Tea Sete, 44 pieces. K 50 
yaenly Decorated Frh China Tea Sets, 44 pleces. 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4.00; white... 325 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets 100 piece: 6 
Silver plated Dinner Knives, per do 
LSO ALL HOUSEFU RN ISHING GOODS 
Iilustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished 


c.L Hadley. Cooper Institute, N Y. City. 


Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent C. O. D. or P. 0. Money Order. 





CHICKERING # 
*. PIANO, 


THE NEW METALLIC ACTION UPRIGHT 
CHICKERING PIANO is away IN ADVANCE OF 
ALL COMPETITORS in its MANY POINTS OF EX- 
CELLENCE OVER ALL. It has NO SUPERIOR 
NOR EQUAL IN THE WORLD. Thisis THE ONLY 





PIANO ACTION that ils INSENSIBLE TO ATMOS- 
PHERIC CHANGES. 
Send for Cireular and Price List. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit our 
Warervoms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


KNABE 


PIAN O-FORTES. 


UNEQUALED IN 


Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO.,, 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
No. 1s Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. Y¥. 
BRANCH \] i; ® B’dway, near 29th St., N.Y. 


N: Eighth Si.. Philadelphei 

i. t. adeiphia. 

OFFICES | ow. alelmeore Mt., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Gooda and Garments 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of all fabrics and 


of the most el: ee styles, cleane d or dyed success- 
fully without ripping 

Gentlemen's-Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, 
etc. cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most im 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew 
every department of our business, we can confidently 
gpromics the best results and unusually prompt re 
urn of goods 

Govuds received and returned by express and by mail 


BARRETT. NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nos, Sand 7 John St., N. Y. 


BABCOCK 


FIRE 


EXTINGUISHER 








Tone, 








THI 4 ——- 
eee =A Scillinel that Never Sleeps, 
j MRROVI SIMPLE! 

EFFECTIVE! 
| aagcocs DURABLE! 


aw was 


8S. F. HAYWARD, 
GENERAL AGENT, 
407 Broadway, N.Y. City 





B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John St., New York 
and 107 Lake St., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 

ete, 





WorKs FOUNDED IN 1882. 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, France, in 
1837; Vienna, Austria. in 
ee “aS Centennial Exhi 
nit n 





HALL, ELTON & & CO.,. 


Electro- Plated Ware, 


Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 





; > ALWAYS FRESH! 
ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advantages that TARRANT’s SELTZER 
APERIENT (being a dry, white powder) has over 
many natural mineral waters is the fact that it 
It is, therefore, 
admirable preparation, not only for tray- 


never becomes vapid or stale. 
the most 


and sea, but for all who need a 
bright, fresh, sparkling alterative and corrective ; 


elers oo laud 





abd it is always ready. 





Wwe Manufacture in the LATEST STYLES 


Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


tt?” Fitted with Killam’s improv ed Spring 
Washer Axles. 4! 
AlL.l. WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Hi. KILL: AM & CO., New Haven, Conn. 








THE MIDDLETOWN PLATE CO,, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
IN NEW DESIGNS, FOR FALL TRADE. 





A Triumph over he Cleat and Most Extensive Manutashurnsin he Worl 


Messrs. SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO. (corner 14th Street, at Union 
Square), the well-known manufacturers of Silvereplated Ware, have been 
awarded by the management of the Melbourne (Australia) International Expo- 
sition the highest awards and medals for their exhibit of Silvereplated Ware. 
The award consisted of an elaborately illuminated parchment certificate and a 
first prize medal. This honor is all the more gratifying considering the fact that 
the goods exhibited by them were in competition with forty-four of the leading 
manufacturers of the world.— 7he Jewelers’ Circulur. 











Every buyer should 
Select an Organ 
That guarantees good 
Every day work and 
Y. ears of service. 





Every Estey Organ 
Sold is made 
Throughout with 
Equat fidelity, and 
Vietds unrivaled tones, 





Send | for Illustrated Catalogue. i a ESTFY & CO., Brattleboro, Yt. 


The Meriden Silver-Plate Co. 


30 East 14th Street, near Union Square, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLECT RO, GOLD, AND SILVER-PLATED WARE 


IN NEW AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER > 


FOR BRIGHT’S DISEASE, baa GOUTY DIATHESIS, Etc. 
Dr. Wm, A. Hammond, of New York, Surgeon-General U. S. Army (retired), Professor of Diseases of the Mind 
and Nervous System in the University of — ay ete.: 
were for some time made use of the iffais ithte Water i - cases of affec tions of the NERV OUP 











SYSTEM, complicated ro iielGH rs “DISEA THE KIDNEYS, or ont a GOUTY 
DIATHESIS. THE RESULTS HAVE BEEN “EMINEN TLY SATISFACT ORY. Lithia has 
for many vears been a favorite remedy wath me in like cases, but the BUF FALO WATER CERTAIN-~ 

CTsS_BE mR THAN AN XTEMPORANEOUS SOLUTION OF E LITHIA 
SALTS, AND IS, MOREOVER, KETTE NE BY THE STOMACH. a ee sig prescribe 
it in those cases of CER BR el HYPERZEMIA resulting from overmental_ work— hich the condi- 

Ys 


E 

lied sb PEPSIA exists—AND GENERALLY WITH WARK ED BENEFIT. - 

lot aee Fan tees of ol gallons, $5 per cnee at the Springs On sale in New York by CASWELL, HAZARD 
SCH 


& CO.; WM. IFFELIN & CO 
' THOMAS F. GOODE, 
Proprietor Buffale Lithia Springs, Virginia. 
RNP WANTED to Canvass for 1,000 
AGENTS Ss nak ae MAGAZINES. Good’ pay. 
Easy wor 


Send for PRice wr: and Terms to 
NATION AL NEWSPAPER AGENCY, Quincy, MIcH. 





USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


DEVOE M’F’G CO., M’t’ra, New York City a 







+ FOR NEW 


\o CATALOG or 











German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 





The “ FAG AMA. a 


Patented.) 
Salesroom, 75 Chambers Street. Wew York. 








SUPERIOR GARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WAHE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


Oriental Carpets. 
TURKEY, 


PERSIAN, 
INDIA. 


Choice Daghestan and other Oriental Rugs. 
Direct importation from the East, unique in 
pattern, superb in quality, and uncqualed in 
price. Cashmere Pottery, Brass and Cop- 
per Ware of exquisite designs. 


JOSEPH WILD & CO., 


Near Broadway, 11 and 13 Thomas St. 


(ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 
The Highest Staudard of Excellence 
Attained and Maintained, 
Endorsed by all the Prominent Artists 
sicians, and Critics for Tone, Teuc 
and Superier Workmanship. 
and Warerooms, 1550 Third Ave., cor. 87th St. 
ON.—No connection with any other house fa 
similar name. 


‘BEST: IN THE WORLD? 


FRONT END. RSE END. 











= Ue 


Factory 
CAUT. 








ASK QURSTOREKEEPER FOR IT. 


WASTE SEWING SILK............ 30c. per oz, 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK...40c, per oz. 
A 36-page pamphlet, giving Rules and Designs for 


Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
will be sent to any 


Postage stamps re- 


Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., 
address on receipt o 
ceived as money. 
THE BRAINERD & AKMSTRONG CO.,, 
469 Broadway, N. Y.; 


f Six Cents 


238 Market St., -- Philadelphia 


TAR 


STANDARD 








LeBOSQUET 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LEBOSQUET BROS., 75 Culon St., Boston. 








Py MBIA BICYCLE, 

A permanent, practical road ve- 
hicle, with which a person can ride 
three miles as easily as he could 
walk one. The exercise promotes 
health and strength. Send 3-cent 
stamp for 24 pase Catalogue, with 
Price-lista and full information. 

THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
614 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


from '75 cents to $200. Circulars 
free. Specimen Book of Type, 10 
cents. 55 kinds of cards, 10 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray Street, New York. 


* * 
Ve J. Magia, Gustin & Co, 


29 Union Square, 29 
have just received l.atest Designs in 
Watches, Jewelry, 
Bronzes, Clocks, 
Paris and Vienna Novelties. 
AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


JAMES NARDIN 
%* WATCH. * 














Established 1837. 














**Pus Inperexpest’’ Peess, Nos. ‘31 asp 23 Ross Steer. 





